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VoL. XXXIII, 1. WHOLE No. 129. 


I—ON INSTABILITY IN THE USE OF MOODS IN 
EARLIEST SANSKRIT. 


The following pages are in partial fulfilment of promises made 
in an article, entitled, ‘On certain work in continuance of the 
Vedic Concordance’, JAOS. XXIX, p. 286-298. On the last 
five pages of that announcement I outlined the kind and extent 
of information which the Vedic variants might be made to con- 
tribute to the subject of use of moods. Philologists, not least 
American philologists, have from time immemorial been so 
diligent and productive along this line of syntax, as to warrant 
the hope that the following statements, tho largely statements of 
austere facts, will arrest their attention in an uncommon degree. 
The gist of the following pages is, that, as far as earliest Hindu 
speech is concerned, ideas which are expressed in a given mood 
may be, and are, on a large and surprising scale, expressed 
equally well in another mood, the circumstances under which 
the two statements are made being precisely the same. 

The so-called Vedic mantras, by far the most important part 
of the Veda, constitute the earliest form of Hindu speech of which 
we have record. They consist either of metrical verses (such as 
those of the entire Rig-Veda, and the bulk of the Atharva-Veda), 
or prose liturgic prayers and formulas, which pervade the entire, 
very extensive ritualistic texts of the Veda. Together they make 
up a vast stock of sentences, handed down in varied forms 
current in a large number of schools or branches (¢akhas) of the 
Sacred Learning. It is important to remember that these variants 
involve no change of situation whatsoever. A given sentence is 


every time the same sentence, employed in the same material 
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situation. If there is any psychological shift of attitude in a 
changed mood, that shift is at the most and solely due to an 
arbitrary change in the appraisal of the original mood. There 
is no conceivable motive for the change, except in the subjective 
feeling of the repeater, or reciter of the second mouth. It is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that just such changes of the 
repeater’s mood are, to some extent, and in varying degrees, at 
the bottom of these changes in grammatical mood ; and yet such 
assumption is, in the circumstances, the purest kind of argument 
in a circle. In any case the frequency of these changes testify 
eloquently to the instability of mood. And because they concern 
all moods, the following pages are a kind of negative syntax of 
the ancient Sanskrit moods. I need scarcely remark that condi- 
tions such as are sketched in the paragraph above happen to be 
unparalleled elsewhere in the history of recorded literature and 
speech. 

The interest of these interchanges is greatly increased by the 
uncommonly large formal apparatus for expressing mood which 
is at the disposal of the Vedic language. This apparatus is con- 
siderably larger than that of Classical Sanskrit, and, I believe, 
also considerably larger than that of any other Indo-European 
language. The following forms carry with them modal value, 
under circumstances to be dealt with in detail later on: in various 
ways and various degrees they interchange one with the other: 

1. Present Indicative. 
Various Preterite Indicatives, notably the Aorist Indica- 
tive. 

3. Imperative (including Imperatives in 7é/). 
4. Imperatival forms in sz. 

5. Subjunctive. 
6 

7 

8 


Mixed Imperative-Subjunctive forms. 
Injunctive. 
Optative. 

g. Precative. 

10. Future. 

11. Desiderative. 

12. Infinitive. 

The réle of the last two of these twelve classes is unimportant 
and, as regards strict modal quality, somewhat dubious. This 
still leaves ten modal categories whose inter-relations are the 
theme of the following pages. 
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Before entering upon a detailed discussion of the modal inter- 
changes in two different texts there are two preliminary matters 
which lend atmosphere to the subject as a whole. First, one 
and the same text sometimes varies its mood in what may be 
regarded as a repetition of the same passage. Secondly, the 
interchanges in different texts sometimes, tho rarely, bring in 
three, or even more different moods. 


Interchange of moods in passages repeated in one 
and the same text. 


Any single Vedic text is liable to iteration on an extensive 
scale.’ In these repeated passages mood may be changed either, 
apparently, for no other than subjective reason, or because of 
some external circumstance provoked by the general technique 
of the text in question. Thus the RV.: 


Gdityair no aditih carma yansat 1. 107. 2; 4. 54.6 
adityair no aditih garma yachatu 4. 42. 6. 


‘ Aditi, together with the Adityas, shall offer us protection!’ In 
the first form yavsat is aorist subjunctive; in the second form 
yachatu is present imperative.” The motive of the variation is 
the metre: the first line is ¢vzgtubh (11 syllables); the second 
jagatt (12 syllables). Any other reason for the change of mood 
would be sheer hair-splitting : one sentence says exactly the same 
| thing as the other. 

Similarly it is possible to assign metric convenience for the 
following case of modal difference: 


suveda no vash krdhi 7. 32. 25 


‘Make wealth easy for us to get !’ 


suveda no vash karat 6. 48. 15 


‘Let him make wealth easy for us to get!’ 

krdhi is 2. sg. aor. impv.; Rarat is 3. sg. aor. subj.: there is no 
reason why the poet of 7. 32. 25 should not have used karah 
to match arat, but we may observe that it would be against the 
metre to use the aor. impv. *artu, or the pres. impv. rnotu 
or karotu in 6. 48. 15. 


1See the author, JAOS. XXXI, 40 ff. 
2 Cf. the same relation between RV. 10. 128. 84 and AV. 5. 3. 8.2 
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Similarly metrical considerations may account for the modal 
change in: 


svadhvara krnuhi jatavedah 3. 6.6; 7. 17.3 
‘ Prepare effective sacrifices, O Jatavedas (Agni) !’ 
svadhvara karati jatavedah 6. 10. 1; 7. 17.4 


‘ Let Jatavedas (Agni) prepare effective sacrifices!’ 

Here &rnufi is 2. sg. pres. impv.; Aavati, again, 3. sg. aor. 
subj. The last two examples show, what I am certain is true on 
a larger scale, that 3. person subjunctives are just as good imper- 
atives as the true imperative forms." Remembering that the 
so-called imperatives of the first person are all thematic sub- 
junctives we may say confidently that there is no real difference 
between subj. and impv. in the mantras, at least as far as principal 
sentences are concerned,’ This is borne out by the very large 
number of interchanges of the two moods, cited below, p. 18. 

Not even metrical convenience accounts for the interchange 
between opt. and subj. in pairs like 


Jyok pagyema stiryam uccarantam 10. 59. 6 
jyok pagyat siryam uccarantam 4. 25. 4 


‘A long time may we behold (and, let him behold) the rising 
sun!’, i. e., ‘long may we (and, he) live!’ It would be just as 
well to have subj. Zagydma in the first passage, or opt. pagyet in 
the second. 

Or, in AV. a slight and apparently unnecessary change of ¢ad 
to zdam causes exchange between impv. and inj.: indro marutvan 
sa dadatu tan me (11. 1. 27, dadaéd idam me), ‘Indra with the 
Maruts, may he give thattome!’ Or, again, there is no apparent 
reason for the variation between impv. and prec. in one and the 
same formula in KS., durmitras tasmai santu (38. 5, bhaydsur) 
yo ’sman dvestt, 3. 8; 38.5, ‘may they be hostile to him that 
hates us!’ 


1Consider especially the third person mixed subjunctive-imperatives, 
treated below, p. 24, and see also p. 20. 

2 The chief distinction between the two moods is, in all probability the 
exclusion of the 2. sing. imperative from dependent sentences: RV. 8. 103 
14, ma@dayasva svarnare, ‘delight thyself in the house of Svarnara’ (impv.), 
but, 8. 65. 2, yad... madayase svarnare ‘when thou delightest thyself in the 
house of Svarnara’ (subj.). 
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On the other hand there is again possible metrical reason for 
the interchange between opt. and subj. in: 


jivema garadah gatam RV. 7. 66. 16 
jivati garadah gatam RV. 10. 85. 39 


‘May we (and, he) live a hundred autumns!’ The opt. jivet, is 
barred from the second case, because it is a syllable short. It is 
of interest to observe that ApMB. 1. 5. 2 changes jivati of RV. 
10. 85. 39 to jivatu, hybrid subj. impv., showing the tense sym- 
pathy between subj. and impv. in the third person, alluded to 
above; it also shows that opt., subj., and impv. are much the 
same in such connection. 

Again, the impv. in /a, the so-called future impv. (Whitney, 
Skt. Gr. § 571; Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, § 207; Speyer, 
Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax, § 188, note 1), fails to differentiate 
itself modally from the ordinary pres. impv. in two RV. parallels, 
to wit: 

pra no yachatad avrkam prthu chardih 1. 48. 15 
prasmai yachatam avrkam prthu chardth 8. 9. 1 


‘Do thou furnish us (and, do ye two furnish him) broad protection 
against enemies!’ The difference, at most, is chronological: 
yachatéd is a more archaic form, and, at the same time, occurs 
here in an older part of the RV. ; see Oldenberg, Prolegomena, 
p. 262. 

It is interesting to observe that in one instance in the RV. 
there is no real difference between a thematic pres. subj. and an 


indic. aor. : 
yan ma somaso mamadan yad uktha 


ubhe bhayete rajast apare 4. 42. 6, 


‘When the soma libations and the songs of praise incite me, both 
boundless hemispheres (heaven and earth) are afright’. 


puri sahasra ni ¢gigami daguge 
yan ma somasa ukthino amandiguh 10. 48. 4. 


We must of course in verbal translation reproduce the aor. of the 
second passage: ‘ Many thousands do I secure to my worshiper 
when the soma libations accompanied by songs of praise have 
incited me’. In truth, the aor. is here just as modal as the subj. : 
it is the so-called ‘ prophetic aorist’ which states a wish as an 
accomplished fact ; see below, p. 15. 
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Instances of more than two modal varieties. 


In quite a number of cases more than two moods, usually 
three, but occasionally even more than three, interchange in 
different versions of one and the same passage. These are of 
especial interest, because they show, in a superior degree, that 
the modal distinctions are the reverse of sharp. The cases here 
listed are not repeated below under the heads of the much more 
numerous interchanges between two moods; they may be added 
to these without any great inconvenience ;* 

In the formulaic prayer which says, ‘may I (thou, we, or he) 
live a hundred autumns!’, there is a confluence of almost all the 
modal varieties: subj. 7ivdti, ‘may he live’; impv. iva, ‘live 
thou’; mixed impv.-subj. jivdtu, ‘may he live’; opt. jivema 
‘may we live, ; subj. first persons jivdva, ‘may we two live’, and 
Jivani, ‘may I live’; and, finally pres. ind. jivamiz,‘I live’. All 
these are in final effect wish moods, and nothing more. Their 
citations may be found in my Vedic Concordance; see, e. g., 
jivati garadah gatam. 

We have, next, almost any three moods in passages that are 
much more adventitious : 

Optative, Precative, and Future: caérum adya devebhyo vacam 
udyasam Ap(., ‘may I this day speak speech pleasing to the 
gods!’: madhumatim (CC. madhumatim adya) devebhyo vacam 
udyasam (CC. vacam vadigyami) CC. TS. TA. CC., ‘may I (or, 
I shall) this day speak honeyed speech to the gods!’: madhu- 
matim vacam udeyam AV., ‘may I speak honeyed speech!’ 

Injunctive, Subjunctive and Optative: pratz vam jihva ghrtam 
uc caranyat (AV. caranyat; TS. caranyet) AV. TS. MS. KS. 
KB. AC. €C., ‘may your tongue move up to meet the ghee!’ 

Present Indicative, Imperative, and Precative: saya bhrajistha 
bhrajisthas (TS. CC. ApC. bhrajasvin bhrajasvi; VSK. bhrajasvan 
bhrajasvans; MQ. bhrajaskara bhrajasvans) tvam devegv asi 
(TS. devegu bhayah; MS. deveguv edhi) VS. VSK. TS. MS. C€C., 
‘O brilliant Sun, be thou (or, thou art) brilliant among the 
gods!’, or the like. 

Present Indicative, Imperative, and Subjunctive: seme tigthatz 
(PG. tisthatu; HG. tisthati) ghrtam ukgamana AV. PG. HG., 
‘may (the dwelling) stand in security !’, or the like. 


1 Hereafter the abbreviations for the several texts are those of my Vedic 


Concordance. To save space citations of places are, as a rule, omitted; they 
may be readily supplied from the same work. 
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Subjunctive, Imperative, and Imperative in fat: etam jandatha 
(KS. janita; TB. janitat) parame vyoman VS. KS. TB.; janita 
smainam (TS. MC. janiiad enam) parame vyoman AV. TS. 
‘acknowledge him in highest heaven!’ 

Present Indicative, Prophetic Aorist, and Imperative: sugd vo 
devah sadanaé akarma (MS. krnomi; KC. Kaug. sadanani santu) 
AV. VS. MS. KC. Kaug., ‘we have made (or, I make),O ye 
gods, your seats easy of access for you’, or, ‘ easy of access, O 
ye gods, shall your seats be for you!’ 

Imperative, Injunctive, and Imperfect: havyd te svadantam 
(MS. svadan; KS. asvadan) VS. TS. MS. KS., ‘delightful to 
taste be (or, were) thy oblations!’? 


Systematic classification of modal interchanges. 


We may turn now to a systematic account of the modal 
variations in one and the same passage when repeated in the 
texts of different schools. As far as I can observe these schools 
show no constitutional preference for some one mood at the 
expense of another. What they do seem to show is indifference 
to distinction between them. It is possible, of course, when 
we find one text, e. g., substituting imperative for subjunctive, 
or precative for optative, that it approaches the passage from 
a slightly altered direction, or with a different quality of emotion. 
But it is every time the same passage, in the same connection, 
uttered in the midst of the same real properties; hence any 
attempt to establish such differences lies outside of the limits 
of grammatical investigation. A good deal depends upon the 
constancy of these interchanges; the more frequent these are, 
the greater the chance that they imply indifference to modal 
distinction, and nothing more. I would remind the reader that 
there are in this same sphere about 200 cases of interchange 
between active and middle, also entirely bare of distinction.’ 

We shall deal with the moods in the order stated above. The 
lists of passages in each class may be reinforced here and there 
from the groups involving more than two modal varieties, above, 
p- 6. 


I. Present Indicative in interchange with other moods. 
The most frequent interchange is between the present indicative 
and other moods. These, again, amount to about 200 cases 


1See in addition some of the cases under the heading ‘ Mixed Imperative- 
Subjunctive Forms’, below, p. 27. * See JAOS. XXIX. 293. 
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distributed somewhat unevenly between imperative, subjunctive, 
and optative. But this interchange is, in the main, tempera- 
mental, rather than logical; philological, rather than grammatical. 
The Vedic mantras deal almost entirely with the praise of fictitious 
gods; with efforts to coax them into good humor and generosity; 
and with all sorts of magic or hocus-pocus that is supposed to 
fulfill wishes. In such atmosphere the indicative which is by 
nature a sort of modus rectus is in truth a modus obliguus (sub- 
junctivus); almost everything that is stated categorically is meant 
modally. The indicative states things as certain; as a matter 
of fact these things are merely wished for, hoped for, requested, 
or importunately insisted upon. So, e. g., to illustrate by one 
of the keenest desires of every stratum of the Veda, the desire 
for dakgind (baksheesh). A poet priest states, apparently with 
serene confidence, therefore in the pres. ind., that a certain 
god is clever (prajanan) in making even the stingy man give 
gifts to the priests ; 


aditsantam dapayati prajanan VS. KS., 


‘he cleverly makes the stingy man give’. 

In truth this poet is whistling in the woods. What is really 
meant is, that he wishes, hopes, or requests that the god may, 
should, or shall do so. Accordingly three other texts change 
the ind. dépayati, ‘makes give’, to the impv. dépayatu, ‘shall 
make give’, to wit: 


aditsantam (AV. utaditsantam) dapayatu prajanan AV. TS. MS. 


If this were question of logic or grammar, and not of tempera- 
ment and manner of speaking, we might enrich the vocabulary 
of grammatical terminology by yet one more item, namely 
hortative indicative. 

This kind of indicative is very common, as may be supposed 
after this description. Its real interest for grammar is to be 
found in the fact that it varies impartially with pretty much all 
of the oblique modes, showing that there is in this particular 
kind of wish statements no real difference between any of these 
moods. It does not seem to me necessary to cite all cases of 
such interchange. But I shall illustrate them by a sufficient 
number of examples for each one of the modes that takes the 
place of the indicative. 
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Present Indicative and Imperative. 


This is by far the most frequent of these interchanges. We 
may be reminded of the indicative in interchange with two other 
moods (above, p. 6): once, ind. with impv. and prec.; another 
time, ind. with impv. and subj. The first persons of the impv. 
are in reality subjunctives. They involve peculiar conditions as 
far as the older language is concerned; we may reserve them 
for the next subdivision. As for the other two persons their 
extreme readiness to take the place of this ind. calls to mind the 
fact that throughout Sanskrit literature the impv. is in a marked 
degree a mode of wish as well as of command, as when, in 
contrast with Lat. vivat crescat floreat, or vivat rex, Sanskrit 
uses the impv., jayatu raja, ‘may the king be victorious!’* The 
sequel will show that the impv. encroaches upon the more timid 
wish-moods to a larger extent than is to be expected in a mood 
of command.’ 

We may illustrate the play between ind. and impv. by a half 
a dozen examples each for the second and third persons; the 
ind. form precedes the impv. in each instance: 

ksatranam kgatrapatir asi (VS. edhi) VS. TS., ‘thou art (or, 
be thou) sovereign lord of sovereignties!’ Prayer in behalf of 
a king on his coronation. 

syonaé cast sugada cast VS., ‘ pleasant art thou, and a fair seat 
to rest on!’: syona ca me sugada caidhi TB., ‘be thou pleasant 
and a fair seat for me!’ Prayer addressed to Earth. 

prsthena dyavaprthivi (MS. adds aprna) antarikgam ca vi 
badhase (MS. badhasva) VS. MS. KS., ‘with thy back thou 
sunderest (or, sunder thou) heaven and earth and the firma- 
ment!’, or the like. Prayer addressed to the brick altar. 

@ rohatho (VS. TS. rohatam) varuna mitra gartam RV. VS. 
TS. MS. KS. N., ‘ye sit (and, sit ye), O Mitra and Varuna, upon 
your throne!’ 

jatavedasam adhvaranam janayathah (KS. MS. janayatam) 
purogam KS. TB. ApG. MC. ‘ ye beget (or, beget ye) Jatavedas 
(Agni) as the leading-steer of sacrifices!’ Addressed to the two 
fire-drills. 


'The passive impv. is a favorite means of expressing polite request; see 
Speyer, I. c., § 192. 

2 Cf, Whitney, Skt. Gr., §§ 572, 575; Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 361; 
Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax §§ 188, 192. 
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somo viram karmanyam dadati (TB. dadatu)... yo dadagad 
asmai RV. VS. MS. TB., ‘Soma giveth (or, shall give) a pious 
son to him that revereth him !’ 

vigvam hi (KS. ha) ripram pravahanti (MS. pravahantu) 
devih RV. AV. VS. MS. KS., ‘for the goddesses (the Waters) 
carry off (or, shall carry off) all defilement!’ 

dhanuh gatror apakamam krnoti (MS. krnotu) RV. VS. TS. 
MS. KSA., ‘our bow brings (or shall bring) sorrow to the 
enemy !’ 

@ devo yati (so MS. MG.; all the rest yatu) savila surainah 
RV. MS. KS. ¢B. TB. MG., ‘God Savitar comes hither (or, 
shall come hither) rich in treasures!’ 

edhante asya jnatayah RV. AV. ApMB., ‘her (the bride’s) 
relations thrive’: edhantam jratayo mama SMB. PG. HG. MG., 
‘may my (the bridegroom’s) relations thrive!’ In a wedding- 
charm ; the point is the same in both forms. 

In a single instance the impv. takes the place, secondarily, of 
the pres. ind. in a relative clause: 

ye... svadanti (MS. TB. svadantu) deva ubhayanit havya 
RV. VS. MS. KS. TB. N., ‘the gods who enjoy (or, shall enjoy) 
both sorts of our oblations’. 


Present Indicative and Subjunctive. 


I have given mere samples of the interchange between ind. 
and impv. On the other hand ind. and subj. vary with one 
another so rarely as to call for all instances. It is quite impos- 
sible to feel any distinction between the two classes of interchange; 
we may conclude that, in this sphere of expression, impv. and 
subj. perform the same réle, even if we suspect, as I do, that the 
impv. is the milder mood of the two. The following are the 
instances in point of second and third persons: 

agnir no vanate (VSK. vanute; SV. TS. KS. vanhsate) rayim 
RV. SV. VS. VSK. TS. MS. KS., Agni obtains (or, shall obtain) 
for us wealth!’ Here vanate is ambiguous, either pres. ind., 
or aor. subj.; vanute is pres. ind. ; vaisate aor. subj. 

indro jayatt (AV. TS. jayati) na para jayate (AV. TS. 
jayatai) ‘Indra is (or, shall be) victorious, is not (or, shall not 
be) vanquished !’ 

uta praham atidiva jayati (RV. atidivya jayati) RV. AV., 
‘moreover the superior gamester gains (or, shall gain) the stake!’ 
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trnam vasana sumana asi (AV. asas) tvam AV.HG., ‘ O house, 
clothed in grass (i. e. thatched), thou art (or, be thou) kindly 
disposed towards us!’ 

vagi vagam nayasa (AV. naydsa) ekaja tvam RV. AV., ‘thou 
(Manyu, ‘Wrath’), controling, bringest (or, shalt bring, sc. our 
foes) under control!’ 

More frequent are the interchanges between the first persons 
of pres. ind. and subj. The latter forms figure in later Sanskrit 
as the first persons of the impv. (see above, p. 9); at no time 
is there any real basis for distinguishing the two varieties of 
modality in that person. 

tenaham asya brahmana ni vartayami (TB. vartayani) jivase 
TB. Ap¢. MC., ‘through that holy rite of his do I return (or, 
let me return) to life!’ 

tayanantam kamam (CG lokam) aham jayami (thus AC.; the 
rest jayani) AC. CC. Ap., ‘through this (oblation) I conquer 
(or, let me conquer) endless bliss (or heaven) !’ 

brahmaham antaram krnve (KE karave = karavat) AV. KC., 
‘I make (or, let me make) the brahma my inner (defence) !’ 

The preceding examples of 1. person still partake of that 
temperamental distinction between indicative and the ‘oblique 
moods’, described above. There, are, however, also plain cases 
of such interchange as when we say in English either, ‘let me 
eat’, or, ‘I am going to eat’. For the present is so little of a 
tense as to be at times a future; again, future and subjunctive, 
especially in Sanskrit, are close allies. Hence the following 
cases : 

un nayami AC.: un nayant KS. KC. ApC. MC., ‘I ladle out’, 
or, ‘let me ladle out!’ 

ntharam ni haraémi (VS. harani) te VS. VSK. TS. KS., ‘to 
thee I give (or, let me give) my wares!’ 

dadamity (AC. dadanity) agnir vadati TB. AQ. ‘I give (or, 
let me give), saith Agni’. 

satyasya dharmana vi sakhyani srjamahe Vait., ‘in accordance 
with the law of truth we dissolve our union’.: sakhyasya dhar- 
mana vi sakhya visrjavahai MQC.., ‘in accordance with the law of 
truth let us two dissolve our union!’ 

manve (so MS.; the rest, manat) babhranadm aham ¢atam 
dhamdani sapta ca RV. VS. MS. KS. N., ‘of these (herbs) whose 
hue is brown I declare (or, let me declare) the hundred powers 
and seven!’ 
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There is yet one more kind of interchange between indicatives 
and subjunctives of all persons, which is a genuine syntactical 
interchange. Namely, they vary with one another in relative 
clauses; the indicative states the fact; the subjunctive assumes 
it potentially (for the subj. see Delbriick, 1. c., p. 317): 

yonah... abhidasati bhratrvyah ...idam aham tam adharam 
padayami TS. 3. 2.10.2: yo nah ... abhidadsat sapatnah... 
tdam aham tam adharam padayami MS. 4. 5. 8: 76. 13, ‘the 
rival who contends (or, may contend) against us, him do I here 
lay low!’ 

sam ajaigam ima aham sapatnir ... yathaham asya virasya 
virdjanit janasya ca (ApMB. virajami dhanasya ca) RV. 
ApMB., ‘I have conquered these rival women, so that I control 
(or, may control) this man and his folk (or, and his wealth)’. 

jagratsvapnah ... yam dvigmas tam sa rchatu RV. 10. 164. 
5: ‘may wakefulness worry him whom we hate!’ Adjmd@... 
yam dvegama tam rchatu AV. 6. 26. 3, ‘may Evil worry him 
whom we hate (or, happen to hate)!’ 

tam (sc. devam) abhara...rayim yena vandmahai (SV. vana- 
mahe) RV. SV. ‘bring that (god) hither . . . so that through 
him we obtain (or, shall obtain) wealth!’ 

yunajmi ta uttaravantam indram yena jayanti (TB. jayasi) 
na para jayante (TB. jayasaz) AV. TB., ‘I join to thee Indra 
who is eminently superior, by whom men conquer, are not 
conquered (or by whom thou mayest conquer, not be conquered)’. 

yena bhiyag caraty ayam jyok ca pagyati sairyah tena te 
vapamy ayuge MG., ‘with (the razor) through which he shall live 
on, and be beheld by the sun, with that do I shear him unto 
life!’: yena bhiyag caraty ayam jyok ca pagyati siryam tenas- 
yayuge vapa ApMB., ‘with (the razor) through which he shall 
live on and long behold the sun, with that shear him unto life!’ 

kva tyani nau sakhya babhivuh sacavahe (MS. sacdvahai) yad 
avrkam pura cit RV. MS., ‘What has become of the friendship 
of us two, when formerly we trained together, free from harm ?’? 

In one case, very similarly, an interrogative clause, which has 
the effect of a conditional clause, introduces interchange between 
indic. and subj.: apam napad aguhema kuvit sa supegasas karati 
(KS. karotz) josigad dhi RV. MS. KS. ApC., ‘ will the Son of the 
Waters . . . adorn (my songs), so as to enjoy them?’ That is 


1Cf. Delbriick, 1. c., 278. 
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to say: ‘if he will adorn them, he will enjoy them’. The present 
karoti is secondary. 


Present Indicative and Injunctive. 


The injunctive, or ‘improper subjunctive’, or ‘augmentless 
subjunctive’, is identical in form with augmentless preterits of all 
classes. The distinction between modal value and preterite 
value is at all times difficult to make. Especially in the Veda 
which abounds in the quasi-modal use of preterite indicatives, 
as well as present indicatives (see above, p. 8, and below, 
p- 14), the distinction between inj. and pret. is not to be made 
with certainty. Moreover, a large number of inj. forms figure 
at all times as impvs. tending to efface the individuality of the 
inj. in this direction also. This last uncertainty is, however quite 
unimportant, as far as our purposes are concerned. The present 
class of interchange is rare in any case. In so far as it does 
occur it puts the inj. completely in line with the subj. The fol- 
lowing two cases involve, with reasonable certainty, injunctives 
in exchange with indicatives, in principal clauses: 

pra te divo na stanayanti gugmah RV., ‘your lightning fires 
(O Agni) thunder from heaven’: pra te divo na stanayania 
gusmaih MS., ‘may your (fires) thunder from heaven with 
lightning !’ 

yad admayati nig krtha (TS. MS. KS. ra), ‘ whatever causes 
disease ye cure (or, cure ye)!’ &£rta may, of course, be regarded 
as impv. as well as inj. 

In two cases again, as in the case of the subjunctive (p. 12), 
relative clauses are the seat of variation between indicative and 
injunctive, to wit: 

hiranyayi aranit yam nirmanthato (CB. yabhyam nirman- 
thatam) agvinad, tam te garbham havamahe dagame sitave 
RV. GB., ‘the foetus which the two Agvins drill out (or, may drill 
out) with (their) golden drill (or, two drills), that do we call, that 
thou mayest beget in the tenth month!’ 

ya vrajana saratham yatha (MS. yata) ugra té no murcatam 
agasah MS. KS., ‘ ye two kings (Mitra and Varuna) who go (or, 
may go) in company, do ye free us from sin!’ 


Present Indicative and Optative. 


The optative, a rather indifferent wish mood, stands, perhaps, 
more in the centre of the entire sphere of modality than any 
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other mood. This accounts, to some extent, for its survival in 
the later language as the heir of the majority of the modi sué- 
junctivi. It is, as we shall see, on terms of lively reciprocity 
with subj., being, however, rarer than the subj. in the metrical 
parts of the Veda. 

With the pres. ind. it alternates in only a moderate number 
of cases, especially as compared with the impv.; cf. our remarks 
on the latter mood, above, p.9. The present makes, as usual, 
the impression of greater certainty or insistence: The inter- 
changes are, for the most part, in the first person: 

asyed indro madesuv & grabham grbhnati (RV. grbhnita) san- 
asim RV. SV., ‘when exhilarated by this very soma Indra 
makes (or, may make) a rich haul!’ 

so vaéjam sanamy (thus KS.; the rest, saneyam) agne 
VS. TS. MS. KS., ‘I here gain (or, may I here gain) substance!’ 

vigvair vigvangath saha sam bhavami (AV. bhavema) AV. 
MG., ‘I come into being (or, may we come into being) with all 
sound-limbed persons!’ 

marutvantam havamahe (SV. havemahi) RV. SV. ‘ (Indra) 
with the Maruts do we call (or, we wish to call)’. 

indravanto vandmahe (PB. vanemahi) TS. PB., ‘with Indra 
do we obtain (or, may we obtain), sc. offspring, etc’. 


II. Preterits in interchange with other moods. 


I have used the term ‘temperamental’ more than once in the 
preceding pages, in order to describe uses of the categorical 
indicative that really carry within them modal values of all kinds 
and degrees. The Vedic poets show even greater tenseness of 
feeling in that they employ preterite indicatives when they really 
experience moods. More particularly the aorist, that perfective 
aorist which is the equivalent of the Greek perfect, looms in this 
sense. Were there any question as to this use all doubt vanishes 
when we find that an aorist in the text of one school is replaced 
in another school by a modal form. So, e. g., some texts say: 
‘I have speedily attained unto truth !’, 

anjasa satyam upagam MS. KS. But the majority, nine in 
number, say, using an optative aorist: ‘May I speedily attain 
unto truth!’ afjasdé satyam upa gesam VS. TS. GB. CB. AC. 
C¢. Vait. LE. CG. 

Or one text says: ‘The moon and the constellations have 
helped thee along!’, candrama nakgatrair anu tvavit KS. 


if 
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Another text says, using the imperative: ‘ May the moon and the 
constellations help thee along!’ candrama nakgatrair anu 
tvavatu TB. 

This kind of aorist, especially common in the literature of magic 
and conjuration, has with some propriety been called ‘ prophetic 
aorist’. We cannot quite look into the heart of those poets and 
poetasters, those inspired Rishis and voodoo-men, so as to put a 
precise estimate either upon their fiery prayers, or their bathetic 
babble. To some extent the prophetic aorist holds serene faith ; 
more often it has a touch of vulgar slyness, perplexed cocksure- 
ness, and even bluster. Underneath it all lurks, in any case, the 
modal element of desire and doubt which the hot-headed state- 
ment does not disguise. The following lists contain the prophetic 
aorists in interchange with impv., subj., or opt., in addition to the 
cases just mentioned. 

Aorist and Imperative. 


sé na agan (AV. daitu) varcasaé samvidand AV. TS., ‘she (the 
lovely goddess) hath come (or, shall come) to us, endowed with 
lustre!’ 

saryasya cakgur aruham (VS. aroha) VS. TS. MS. KS., ‘ the 
eye of Sarya (the Sun) I have ascended (or, ascend thou) !’ 

sam apo adbhir agmata VS. TS. €¢., ‘waters have com- 
mingled with waters!’: sam apo osadhibhih gachantam MS., ‘let 
waters commingle with plants!’ 

syonam asadam sugsadém asadam (thus the rest dsida, 
both times for dsadam) VS. TS. MS. KS. LQ., ‘I have seated 
myself (or, sit thou) upon a (throne) that is fair, upon one that 
offers a pleasant seat!’ 

visnus tuakransta (VS. tua kramatam) VS. Ap§., ‘ Visnu hath 
mounted thee (or shall mount thee) (namely, a cart)!’ 


gucim te (SV. ca) varnam adhi gogu didharam (SV. dharaya) . 


RV. SV., ‘thy bright color, (O Soma), I have infused into the 
milk’, or, ‘and bright color do thou infuse into the milk!’ 

ud aséu saryo agat RV. AV. Ap. MB., ‘yonder sun hath 
risen’: ud asav efu saryah TB., yonder sun shall rise!’ 

agnir janavin mahyam jayam imam adat Kaug., ‘ Agni, who 
owns people, hath given me this wife’: agnir janila sa me ’mam 
jayam dadatu ¢G.,‘ may Agni, the begettor, give me yonder 
woman for a wife!’ 

a tuaharsam antar abhah (RV. edhi) RV. AV. VS. TS. MS. 
KS., ‘I have brought thee; thou hast entered (or, enter) within!’ 
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Aorist and Subjunctive. 


anyavaksid (VS. dnya vakgad) vasu varyani VS. TB., ‘the 
other (goddess) hath brought (or, shall bring) boons and 
treasures!’ 
Aorist and Optative. 
gravavadid (ApC. grava vaded) abhi somasyangum (ApC., 
°gund) KS. ApC., ‘ the press-stone hath spoken (or, shall speak) 
over the soma-shoot!’, or the like. 


Other preterite forms in interchange with modal forms. 


The aorist is the most definite of the preterites, stating that a 
thing has actually taken place. It holds the extreme distance 
from the true modal types. In between lie the other preterites. 
They are merely narrative, and, so to speak, assume no real 
responsibility for the actuality of the event narrated. Yet they 
also, whether imperfect or perfect, interchange with modal forms. 
We may assume that in such cases these preterites state the 
event not so certainly as the aorist, but with more certainty, and, 
that too, assumed certainty, than the moods. Both imperfect 
and perfect are less frequent in these relations than the aorist. 


Imperfect and Imperative. 
prsthesu airayad (RV. erayd) rayim RV. SV., ‘upon his back 
(Soma) carried (or, shall carry) hither wealth!’ 
mahyam apo madhumad dirayanta (AV. erayantim) AV. KS., 
‘to me the waters sent (or, shall send) what is sweetness!’ 
praty duhatam(MS.ahatam) agvina mrtyum asmat (AV. asmat) 
AV. VS. TS. MS. KS., ‘the Agvins swept (or shall sweep) away 
death from him (or, us)!’ 
tvam gavo ’vrnata rajyaya TS. MS., ‘thee the cows chose for 
kingship’: “vam vigo vrnatam rajyaya, ‘thee the clans shall 
choose for kingship!’ 
Imperfect and Subjunctive. 


vo rohito agrnod abhidyavah (AV. ¢rnavat sudaénavah) AV. 
TB., ‘ Rohita listened to you, ye heavenly (Maruts)’, or ‘ Rohita 
shall listen to you, ye liberal (Maruts) !’ 

tad agnir agnaye ’dadat (KS. dadat) KS. Ap€. MC., 
‘ Agni gave (or shall give) this to Agni!’ 

asann a patram janayanta (KS. janayantu) devah RV. VS. 
TS. MS. KS., ‘the gods begot (or shall beget) him (Agni) as a 
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vessel at their mouths!’. Offerings come to the gods through 
the mediation of Agni. In this example janayanta may be, less 
probably, injunctive. 


Perfect and modal forms of various sorts. 


sa vigua prati cakipe AV., ‘he (Vaicgvanara Agni) shaped 
himself into all things’: sa vigvam prati cakipat AC. C¢., ‘he 
shall shape everything!’ 

nt hotaram vigvavidam dadhidhve RV. ‘ye have established 
(Agni) as all-wise priest’: hotaram grhapatimn dadhidhvam 
SV., ‘ye shall establish (Agni) as priest and house-lord!’ 

vavaksa (SV. vavakgat) sadyo mahi dityam caran RV. SV., 
‘he (Agni) hath grown (or, shall grow) apace, while going upon 
his great mission !’ 

sa nah pito(!)madhuman a vivega Kaug., ‘this honeyed food 
hath entered us:’ sa nah pito madhuman a vigeha KS., ‘do thou, 
O food, honeyed, enter us here!’ 


III. Imperative in interchange with other moods (including 
Imperative in tat). 


We now come to the interchanges between the true, or ‘ob- 
lique’ moods, after having, in the preceding pages, sketched 
their relation to the various indicatives. The well-known works 
on Sanskrit Syntax define each mood by itself; they make no 
serious attempt to mark off the territory of one mood as com- 
pared with the other. All recognize the freedom and indefinite- 
ness of their use. The impv., e. g., is a moderate mood of 
request; it includes not only command, but also instruction, 
advice, wish, and prayer, thus covering the larger part of the 
sphere of the other moods. It would serve no good purpose, 
therefore, to follow in the footsteps of the syntacticians, and 
define precisely the uses of each modal category.’ Rather do 
the following lists show the constancy of transition from one to 
another, than the peculiar function of any one of them. They rep- 
resent links ir a chain of modality which is scarcely broken 
by any peculiar use reserved for any one of them. Also tense 
distinctions in moods abound, but are totally without significance. 
Pres. subj. and aor. subj. are quite identical; precative (aoristic 


1See in general, and most conveniently, Delbriick, Vergleichende Syntax 
der Indogermanischen Sprachen, II. 346 ff. 
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optative) has in the Veda purely optat've value which does not 
in the least account for the aoristic element in its make-up. Even 
the prohibitive use of the injunctive with md is occasionally in the 
Veda displaced by the imperative, or optative (below, pp. 21, 28). 
Nor is the preference of the prohibitive for the aorist rather than 
the present injunctive by any means a settled fact, as far as the 
Veda is concerned. As far as I can observe, any one of the true 
moods may interchange with any other, certainly in principal 
sentences, but also to a considerable extent in subordinate 
(relative) clauses. 

The imperative, in addition to its extremely frequent reciprocity 
with indicatives, interchanges with subjunctive, injunctive (in- 
cluding prohibitive), optative, precative, future, and infinitive. 
This order is followed in the sequel. In addition, the class of 
mixed imperative-subjunctive forms, treated below (p. 27) 
between the impv. group and the subj. group, contains cases 
which not only involve the impv., but also those mixed forms 
which are part impv. and part subj. And the second person 
modal forms in sz (p. 24), themselves imperatives, alternate with 
regular impv. forms. Finally the impv. is used also, tho very 
rarely, as prohibitive with md. 

The impv. in /é shows in these interchanges character in no 
wise different from that of the ordinary impv. See the relation 
of RV. 1. 48. 15 to 8. 9. 1, described above, p. 5, and the last 
example but two under the heading, ‘ Instances of more than two 
modal varieties’, p. 6. 


Imperative and Subjunctive. 


Interchange between these two moods is entirely restricted 
to principal clauses. In relative clauses the subj. is very frequent ; 
the impv. very rare and precarious.’ There is no distinction 
between the subjs. of the various tenses (pres., aor., etc.). The 
total number of interchanges between impv. and subj. is about 
twenty. In quite a number of cases one version has the second 
person impv.; the other third person subjunctive : 

svavego anamiva bhava nah (ApMB. bhuva nah; Kaug. na edhz) 
RV. TS. MS. Kaug. SMB. PG. ApMB., ‘ be thou easy of access, 


1Cf. above, p. 4, note 2,10. In one case I find the form atimanyadhvam in 
exchange with subj. atimanyddhvdi, to wit, yad iti mam atimanyadhvam HG. : 
yadi mam atimanyadhvai ApDMB. But atimanyadhvam may perhaps be better 
regarded as injunctive; the reading is, moreover, doubtful. 
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and free us from disease!’ Here dhava is pres. impv.; dhuva(h) 
aor. subj. 

svadduh pavate (SV. pavatam) ati varam avyam RV. SV., ‘may 
the sweet soma strain itself through the sheep’s wool!’ 

so adhvara karati jatavedah AB.: krnotu so adhvara jatavedah 
VS. TS., ‘let Jatavedas (Agni) perform the sacrifice !’ 

svistim nas tam krnavad (TS. krnotu) vigvakarma AV. TS., 
‘may Vicvakarman (All-Worker) make that for us a good 
oblation! ’ 

vaigvanarah pavita nah pundtu AV. ‘let Vaigvanara (Agni), 
the purifier, purify us!’: vaiguvanarah pavayan nah pavitrath 
TA., ‘ Vaigvanara shall purify us with his purifiers!’ 

te no rayim sarvaviram ni yachan (HG. yachantu) AV. HG., 
‘ may they grant us wealth and sound sons!’ 

rayim ca nah sarvaviram ni yachatu (AV. yachat) AV. TS. 
MS., ‘let him grant us wealth and sound sons!’ 

sammiglo arugo bhava (SV. bhuvah) ...dhenubhih RV. SV., 
‘do thou, red (soma) mingle with milk!’ 

uta trata civo bhava (SV. bhuvo) varathyah RV. SV. VS. TS. 
MS. KS. Kauc., ‘be thou a kind protecting Savior!’ 

istapurte krnavathavir (VSK. krnavathavir ; TS. krnutdd avir) 
asmai VS. VSK. TS.., ‘reveal to him (the meed) of his sacrifices 
and pious gifts !’ 

jayatabhitvariwm jayatabhitvaryah AC: jesathabhitvarim jega- 
thabhitvaryah KB. ¢¢., ‘conquer ye the attacking (army); con- 
quer ye the attacking (armies) !’ 

garhapatya un no negatTA.: garhapatya un ninetu MS., ‘the 
Garhapatya-fire shall lead us forth!’ 

uruvyaca no mahigah ¢garma yansat (AV. yachatu) RV. AV. 
TS. KS., ‘let the king of wide expanse grant us protection !’ 

tat tvam arohaso medhyo bhava TA., ‘ascend that; become 
sacrificial !’: tad roha purusa medhyo bhavan AV., ‘ascend 
that, O man, becoming sacrificial !’ 

sarvam punatha (ViDh. punita) me papam BDh. ViDh., ‘ purify 
my every sin!’ 

agnir havyam (RV.KS. havih) ¢amita sadayati(AV.svadayatu) 
RV. AV. VS. TS. MS. KS., ‘let Agni, immolator, season our 
oblation !’ 

Gyur vigvayuh pari pasati (AV. patu) tua RV. AV. TA., ‘ may 
life, having all life, protect thee round about !’ 

@ sidati kalagam devayur nah RV., ‘upon our vessel (Soma) 
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shall piously seat himself!’: dstdatu kalagam deva induh SV. 
‘God Indu (Soma) shall seat himself upon the vessel !’ 

tad agnir devo devebhyo vanate (MS. CB. CC. vanatéim) TS. 
MS. CB. AC. CC., ‘may God Agni solicit that from the gods!’ 

As stated above there are quite a number of repeated passages 
in which one version has the 2. pers. impv.; the other the 3. 
pers. subj. These interchanges impress one as tho the third 
person subj. were the true paradigmatic companion of the second 
person impv. In the first two of these cases this relation is ob- 
servable in the RV. itself. Thus: 

suveda no vasa krdhi (6. 48. 15°, karat) RV. 6. 48. 15°; 7. 32. 
25>, ‘make (or, let him make) wealth easy for us to get!’ 

svadhvara krnuhi jatavedah (6. 10.1; 7.17.4, karati jatavedah) 
RV. 3. 6. 6; 6. 10. I; 7. 17, 4, ‘prepare effective sacrifices, 
O Jatavedas!’, and, ‘let Jatavedas prepare effective sacrifices!’ 

avigam nah pitum krnu (KS. krdhi; TB. karat) TS. KS. CB. 
TB. Ap¢., ‘make thou (or, let him make) our food poisonless!’ 

matevasma adite garma yacha (CG. aditih garma yansat) AV. 
TS. MS. KS. ¢G. ApMB., ‘do thou, O Aditi, (or, let Aditi) 
afford him protection, as a mother!’ 

yathavagam tanvam (AV. tanvah) kalpayasva (AV. VS. kalpa- 
yati) RV. AV. VS., ‘fashion (or, may he fashion) the body (or, 
bodies) according to his will!’ 

sa no vasiny &@ bhara (SV. bharaét) RV. AV. SV. VS. TS. MS. 
KS., ‘do thou (or, let him) bring wealth to us!’ 

sampriyah pagubhir bhava (TB. dhuvat) MS. KS. TB. ‘be 
thou (or, let him be) on friendly terms with cattle!’ 


Imperative and Injunctive. 


These cases are also frequent, but less so than those of the 
preceding rubric. It will be remembered that the impv. para- 
digm itself contains to a large extent inj. forms, thus reducing 
the chance for any kind of reciprocal relation. In fact the Vedic 
impv., in a sense, consists of sec. and third sing., and sec. plur. 
only. The great majority of the present rubric involve the 2. 
pers. sing. Tense distinction is totally absent: 

tvam bhavadhipatir (AV. bhar adhipatir) janadném AV. MS. 
KS.., ‘ become thou (or, thou shalt become) overlord of people!’ 

tasya no rasva tasya no dhehi (AG dah) AV. AC., ‘bestow 
upon us of that; give us of that!’ 
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vigvasmat sim aghayata urusya (TA. urugyah) RV. TA., 
‘deliver him from every evil-doer !’ 

pra-pra yajnapatim tira (TA. tirah) AV. VS. TS. MS. KS. 
TA. AG. C¢. Ap¢., ‘advance farther and farther the lord of the 
sacrifice !’ 

ojo mayi dhehi VS. TB.: ojo me dhah (AV. dah) AV. VS., 
‘give me strength! ’, or the like. 

ata 2 su madhu madhunabhi yodhi TS.: adah su madhu 
madhunabhi yodhih RV. AV. SV. ‘ (then) pray, fight thou 
(yonder) with honey against honey !’ 

samyag ayur yajno yajnapatau dadhatu KS., ‘ may the sacrifice 
snugly place life into the lord of the sacrifice!’: samyag dyur 
yajnapatau dhah MQ., ‘ place thou snugly life into the lord of the 
sacrifice!’ 

amaisamn cittam prabudha vi negat (KS. nagyatu) TS. KS., 
‘among themselves let their plan through (thy) wisdom perish!’ 

Gditya rudraé vasavo jusanta (AV. jugantam) RV. AV., ‘may 
the Adityas, Rudras, and Vasus relish (this prayer)!’ 


Prohibitive Imperative and Prohibitive Injunctive. 


In two cases the impv. interchanges with the inj. with md (uq), 
that is the prohibitive. The scarcity and secondariness of the 
use of the impv. with md can be easily realized by looking over 
the passages in my Vedic Concordance which begin with md: 
the proh. regularly employs the inj., mostly aor. inj.; the present 
two cases are wholly anomalous; they are supported, however, 
by a single case of md with the opt., in interchange with the inj. ; 
see p. 28. 

ma savyena daksinam atikramih (GG. atikrama) GG. HG., 
‘do not pass the right (foot) with the left!’ 

ma jnataram ma pratistham vidanta (AG. vidantu) AV. AG., 
‘may they not find acquaintance nor foundation !’ 

For the proh. in general and the irregular use of forms other 
than inj., see Whitney, Skt. Gr. §§ 579, 580, and cf. Delbriick, 
l. c., pp. 316, 358; Vergleichende Syntax der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, II. 355 ff. 


Imperative and Optative. 


Aside from the first persons of the impv. which we classify as 
subjunctives (p. 9), interchanges between impv. and opt. are not 
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common. Owing to the mild modal force of both forms they are 
of the most natural of these interchanges; perhaps the scarcity of 
true impv. forms is responsible for the fewness of the examples: 

agnir diksitah prthivi diksa sa ma dikga dikgayatu (JB dikgeta) 
JB. Ap¢., ‘he who is consecrated is Agni; consecration is Earth; 
may that consecration consecrate me!’ 

arakgasaé manasa taj juseta (KS. jusethah; TS. MS. jugasva) 
RV. VS. TS. MS. KS., ‘may he (or, do thou) accept that in a 
friendly spirit!’ 

pratisthanhn gacha (GB. gachan) pratistham ma gamaya (GB. 
gamayet) AB. GB., ‘come to a solid foundation; bring us toa 
solid foundation!’ or, ‘coming to a solid foundation, let him 
bring us to a solid foundation!’ 


Imperative and Precative. 


The difference between prec. and opt. is formally less than that 
of any other two, the prec. being merely an aoristic opt. As 
indicates the name precative, this form is mildly modal. The 
prec. has in the Veda the value of opt., and is, therefore again, 
fit for interchange with impv. This takes place in more than a 
half a dozen cases: 

agne tejasvin tejasvit tvam devegu bhayah TS.., ‘ O brilliant Agni, 
mayest thou be brilliant among the gods!’: agua dyuhkarayug- 
mans tuam tejasvan devegu edhi MS.,‘ O Agni, life-maker, be thou 
life-making, brilliant among the gods!’ 

ayur datra edhi VS. CC., ‘be thou life to the giver!’: mayo 
datre bhayat MS., ‘let him be delight to the giver!’ 

durmitras (or, durmitryds ; or, durmitriydas) tasmai santu (JB. 
TA. KS. 38. 5 dhayadsur) yo ’sman (MS. asman) dvesti VS. TS. 
MS. KS. 3. 8; 38. 5; TB. TA. AC. CC. L¢., ‘may they be 
hostile to him that hates us!’ 

druhah pagan (TS. KS. pagam) prati sa (KS. 3a) mucista 
(AV. pratt muncatam sah) RV. AV. TS. MS. KS., ‘may he 
loosen the fetters (or, fetter) of guile!’ 

yo no dvesty adharah sas padista (MS. sa padyatéam) RV. AV. 
MS. KS., ‘ he who hates us shall sink lower!’ 

yena tvam deva veda (CC. tvam veda) devebhyo vedo ’bhavas 
tena mahyam (CC. tendsmabhyam) vedo bhayah (VSK. bhava; 
CG. veda edhi) VS. VSK. CC., ‘ Veda art thou; whereby, O 
divine Veda, thou hast become for the gods their Veda, thereby 
mayest thou become for me the Veda!’, or the like. 
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suyame me bhayastam VS. ‘be both ye (spoons) easy for 
me to handle!’: suyame me ’dya stam MS., ‘ be both of you now 
easy for me to handle!’ 
bahvir me bhavata (TS. bhayasta) TS. KS., ‘be ye, (O cows), 
many for me!’ 
Imperative and Future. 


In a single instance impv. inchanges with fut. This is sup- 
ported by exchanges of subj. and fut., and prec. and fut. (below, 
pp. 26, 29). The fut. is, in general, more certain than any of the 
moods (Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 289), but, whenever a 
fut. deals with an event in the future that is not considered to be 
quite certain, the barrier between itself and a modus subjunctivus 
falls. And such is in fact the evidence of these combined cases 
of alternation: 

vag artvijyam karigyati (ApC. karotu) CC. ApC., ‘Speech will 
(or, shall) prepare the office of rtvz7-priest !’ 


Imperative and Infinitive. 


One single time the infinitive after a verb of command ex- 
changes with an imperative: 

brahmanans tarpayitava itt sampregyati Ap. 4. 16. 17, ‘he 
gives the order: “treat the Brahmanas”!’ The passage is dealt 
with three times in the impv. in MC 1. 3. 5. 27; 8. 4.40; 2. 1. 4. 
59: brahmanans tarpayeti pregvati, which means precisely the 
same thing. As far as I know, this use of the inf. in ¢avdz is 
peculiar to ApC., where it occurs twice more with the same verb 
of command: samdhantava iti sampregyati, 1. 20. 1, ‘he gives 
the order: “beat together”!’ Once more, ‘vig phalikartava iti 
sampresyati 1. 20. 11, ‘he gives the order: ‘thrice clean the 
fruit” !’ In the last case the commentator seems to feel the 
imperative force, phalikaranam trih kartavyam ity arthah. The 
critical point in these examples is the word 7z#7 because it shuts 
off the imperative phrase from direct government by the verb 
of command, and shows that the infinitive phrase was in fact 
issued as acommand. This differs from the more familiar use in 
Brahmana prose of the inf. in ¢avdz after verbs of ordering, 
commanding, etc., where the inf. regularly expresses the action 
ordered ; see Delbriick, 1. c. 427; Speyer, 1. c. § 217. Never- 
theless the inf. of command is, doubtless, the elliptical residue 
of an inf. dependent upon a verb of command. For the general 
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and comparative aspects of the infinitive as an imperative see 
Delbriick, Vergleichende Syntax, II, 453 ff. 


IV. Imperative second singular in si. 


In the Rig-Veda occur a number of modal forms restricted to 
the second singular; they are formed by adding sz directly to 
the strong form of the root without other stem or mood formative; 
see Whitney, Skt. Gr. §624; Delbriick, Altindisches Verbum, 
§ 30; Altindische Syntax, p. 365; Speyer, 1. c. § 188, note 2; 
Neisser, BB. VII. 230 ff. Imperative value is generally assigned 
to them, because they are frequently accompanied by other impv. 
forms in the same sentence. They are, moreover, supposed to 
be restricted to the RV. Now it is of interest to observe that 
our school repetitions do in fact in one or two cases substitute an 
impv. for a form in sz; and that in one instance this substitution 
concerns texts outside of the RV.: 

sam indr« no (or, no) manasa nest (AV. nega) gobhih RV. AV. 
VS. TS. MS. KS., ‘lead us, O Indra, with thought to wealth in 
kine!’ AV. Paipp. reads megz with the other texts, showing that 
nega is a somewhat precarious nonce creation. 

stuto yast (RV. yahi) vagan anu RV. VS. TS. KS. CB. LC¢., 
‘ praised, (O Indra), come thou agreeably to our desire!’ Here 
the Yajus-texts have the sz-form which is, of course, open to the 
suspicion of being indicative. But all authorities combine with 
intrinsic probability to stamp yds? as an imperative in sz. 

deva somdaiga te lokas tasmin cham ca vaksva pari ca vakgva 
(VSK. lokah pari ca vakgi gam ca vaksz) VS. VSK.., ‘this is thy 
station, O God Soma; therein thrive thou well, and thrive thou 
thoroughly!’ Cf. gam ca vaksgi pari ca vaksi MS. The root of 
vakgva and vakgsi seems to be vakg ‘ grow’. Mahidhara refers 
the word to vah ‘carry’, something like ‘therein carry comfort 
and ward off (misfortune)!’ In either alternative we have a 
modal form in sz, in exchange with the imperative in sva, in 
Yajus-texts. 


V. Subjunctive in interchange with other moods. 


The subjunctive alternates with indicatives (above, pp. 10, 16); 
with imperative (above, p. 18); and further with injunctive, optative, 
precative, future, and desiderative. The first persons, as I have 
remarked before, are indifferently subj. or impv.; they are treated 
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here, rather than under impv. In principal clauses there is no 
perceptible difference between subj. and its modal correspondents. 
In dependent (relative) clauses 2. pers. impv. forms do not alter- 
nate with subjs.; but the indicative (p. 12), the third person im- 
perative (p. 10), injunctive (p. 13, and below), and optative 
(below) are also fairly common and natural. 


Subjunctive and Injunctive. 


Alternation between the two moods is common in principal 
clauses, and occasional in relative clauses : 

tasmai deva adhi bravan (MS. KS. dbruvan) VS. TS. 
MS. KS. TB. ApC., ‘ may the gods comfort him!’ 

tasmai somo adhi bravat (KS. bruvat) RV. AV. KS., ‘may 
Soma comfort him!’ 

isam arjam anya vakgat (TB. 2. 6. 10. 3°, vakgit) VS. MS. KS. 
V. TB. 2. 6. 10. 3°; 3. 6. 13. 1, ‘let the one bring refreshment 
and food!’ 

pracinam sidat (MS. sidat) pradiga prthivyah VS. MS. KS. 
TB., ‘ may (Indra) sit eastward by the direction of the earth !’ 

pra ¢magru (SV. ¢magrubhir) dodhuvad ardhvatha bhat (SV. 
ardhvadha bhuvat) RV. SV., ‘may (Indra) tossing his beard 
stand erect !’ 

sa tuaitebhyah pari dadat (TA. dadat) pitrbhyah RV. AV. TA. 
V., ‘he shall hand thee over to these Manes!’ 

sa (AV. nah garma trivarithath vi yansat (AV. ni yachat) 
RV. AV. MS. TB. Ap(., ‘may he (or, she) grant us thrice- 
defending protection !’ 

In relative clauses which, as stated before, (p. 18) greatly favor 
the subjunctive, the injunctive also appears occasionally : 

yad adya hotrvarye (CC. hotrvurye) jihmam cakguh parapatat 
(CC, parapatat) agnis tat punar abharat (CB. abhriyat) CB. C¢. 
ApQ¢.., ‘that which, at the choice of the Hotar-priest, may escape 
the crooked (i. e. faulty) eye, that may Agni bring back here!’ 
It is interesting to observe that there is in the principal clause, 
as well as in the dependent, interchange of mood, namely subj. 
and prec., so that there is indifferent inter-play between three 
moods. 

tisro yad agne garadas tvam ic chucih ghrtena gucayah sapa- 
ryan (TB. saparyan) namani cid dadhire yajniyani, ‘when the 
three pure autumns honored just thee, O Agni, pure one, they 
obtained sacred names ’. 
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Subjunctive and Optative. 


Interchange between subj. and opt. in principal clauses is fre- 
quent in the first persons where subj. and impv. blend. Only 
the first of the following examples brings in the third person. 
In two cases, moreover, first persons alternate with optatives in 
relative clauses : 

vidad (SV. vided) arjam gatakratur vidid (SV. vided) igam 
RV. SV., ‘may (Indra) who hath hundred-fold wisdom obtain 
food, obtain refreshment!’ 

vibhum kamam (VS. vibhin kaman) vy agnavai (MS. a¢iya) 
VS. MS. KS. TB., ‘ may I obtain my vast desire (or, desires) !’ 

ima nu kam bhuvand sigadhéma (SV. TA. MQ. siga- 
dhema) RV. AV. SV. VS. TA. MQ. Ap@., ‘let us now bring 
success to these worlds !’ 

ernuyama (TA. ApMB. HG. ¢rnavama) garadah ¢atam VS. 
MS. TA. PG. MG. ApMB. HG., ‘may we hear a hundred 
autumns!’ 

bhavama (AV. bhavema) ¢garadah gatam AV. TA. ApMB. 
HG., ‘ may we be a hundred autumns !’ 

In two cases subjunctives of the first person vary with optatives 
in relative clauses: 

bhamya vrtvaya no brihi yatah khanema (TS. khandma) tam 
vayam VS. TS. MS. KS., ‘tell us (O steed), by trampling (on 
the earth), where we may dig him (Agni) from the earth!’ 

tam (AV. pigan) chivatamadm erayasva ... yasyam 
ugantah praharama cgepam (AV. praharema gepah) RV. AV., 
‘ send, O Pasan, her (the bride), most propitious . . . in whom we, 
eagerly may insert the member!’ 


Subjunctive and Precative. 


aham evedam sarvam asani (CB. bhaydsam) CB. Chu., ‘may 
I indeed be (or, become) this entire world!’ 
agnis tat punar abharat (CB. abhriyat) OB. OC. ApQ. ‘that 
may Agni bring back’. Relative clause precedes; see above 
under subj. and inj. 
Subjunctive and Future. 


In addition to alternation with the imperative (p. 23) and 
precative (p. 29) the future also interchanges with the subjunctive, 
which, indeed, occupies, especially in the earliest language, the 
territory of the future; see Speyer, I. c. § 183: 
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varano varayatai AV. 6. 85.1; 10. 3.5; varano varayigyale 
AV. 10. 3. 4, 7, ‘this (amulet derived from) the varana-tree shall 
defend!’ TA. 6. 9. 2 has subj. act. instead of subj. middle varuno 
varaydat, ‘ Varuna shall defend!’ 

bhavasi putranamh mata AV., ‘thou shalt become a mother of 
sons!’: mata bhavigyasi ‘thou shalt become their 
mother |’ 

Subjunctive and Desiderative. 


In one instance an aorist subjunctive varies with a desiderative 
subjunctive in a relative clause, to wit: 

brahma va yah kriyamanam ninitsat (AV. va yo nindigat kri- 
yamanam) RV. AV., ‘or whoso shall blaspheme our holy rite 
while it is being performed’. 


VI. Mixed Imperative-Subjunctive forms. 


Of all genuinely modal interrelations that between the impv. 
and subj. is the most frequent. This intimacy between the two 
moods has gained formal expression in the Vedic language in 
occasional mixed imperative-subjunctive forms. Thus a form 
nudaiu is a blend of nudatu, impv. and mudati, subj. The 
function of the form is just as indeterminate as its form ; it matches 
the particularly common interchange between those moods; cf. 
Whitney, Skt. Gr., §§ 740, 752°: 

so ’syai (MG. ’syah) prajam mufcatu (SMB. muficatu) mriyu- 
pacat AG. SMB. PG. ApMB. HG. MG., ‘he shall release her 
offspring from the fetter of death!’ 

jivati (ApMB. jivatu) gavadah gatam RV. AV. ApMB. MG. 
V., ‘may he live a hundred autumns!’? 

svadati (MS. svadatu) havyam (VS. KS. yajiam) madhuné 
ghrtena VS. MS. KS. TB., ‘let him season the oblation (or, the 
sacrifice) with honey and ghee!’ 

vacaspatir vacam adya svadatinah TS. ; vacaspatir vacam nah 
svadatu VS.: vacaspatir vacam adya svadatu nah MS., ‘may the 
Lord of Speech to-day sweeten our speech!’ 

agnig tan (VS. tan) lokat pra nudaty (SMB. nudatv; AC. 
nudatv) asmat VS. AC. CC. ApC. SMB., ‘may Agni drive these 
(demons) from this world!’ 

dirgham ayuh karati (TA. karatu) jivase nah RV. TA., ‘may 
he prepare long life for us unto living!’ 


1 Cf. above, p. 6. 
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tapio vam gharmo naksati (AV. nakgatu) svahoté AV. AC. 
CC., ‘let the heated gharma, its own invoker, attain to you !’ 


VII. Injunctive in interchange with other moods. 


The injunctive alternates with indicatives (p. 13), imperative 
(p. 20), prohibitive imperative (p. 21), subjunctive (p. 25), and 
optative. In one instance, as prohibitive with md, it is displaced 
by the optative with md; see my remarks on p. 21: 


Injunctive and Optative. 


ma pranena saha varcasaé gan (AV. gamet) AV. TS. MS. 
KS., ‘ may he come to me along with life’s breath and strength!’ 

asyam rdhad CB. AC. rdhed) dhotrayam devamgamayam MS. 
CB. TB. AC. CC., ‘ may he succeed in this sacrifice which goes 
to the gods!’ 

vayam samghatam jesma (KS. samjayema) TS. KS., ‘ may we 
in fight be victorious ! ’ 


Prohibitive Injunctive and Prohibitive Optative. 
ma tvagnir dhvanayid (TS. dhvanayid;' KSA. dhvanayed) 
1See Whitney, Skt. Gr., § 1048. 


dhamagandhih RV. VS. TS. KSA., ‘let not the fire, smoke- 
scented, make thee crackle!’ 


VIII. Optative in interchange with other moods. 


The optative interchanges with indicatives (pp. 13, 16), with 
imperative (p. 21), subjunctive (p. 26), injunctive (p. 28), preca- 


tive, and future. 
Optative and Precative. 


This rubric is sufficiently large to bring out the essentially 
optatival character of both moods, and, incidentally, to show that 
tense distinctions in mood are disregarded ; see above, p. 17.: 

tabhyam (MS. KS. tabhyam vayam) patema sukriam u lokam 
(Kaug. pathydsma sukrtasya lokam) VS. TS. MS. KS. Kauc., 
‘ with these two (wings) let us fly to the world of the pious!’ 

tvayayam vrtram vadhyat (VS. badhet) VS. TS. MS. KS., 
‘with thy help may this man slay Vrtra!’ 

anu viradir anu pusyasma (TB. ApC. raddhyéma) gobhih VS. 

TB. ApC., ‘ may we prosper with brave sons and cattle!’ 
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Jiveyam CB.: jivyasam AV., ‘may I live!’ 

sam aham ayuga sam varcasa sam prajayad sam rayas pogena 
gmiya (VS. gmisiya) VS. MS. KS., ‘may I attain to life, to 
splendor, to offspring, and to abundant riches!’ 

sinivalya aham devayajyaya paguman bhiydsam (MC pagan 
vindeyam) ApC. MC., ‘ by means of a divine sacrifice to Sinivali 
may I become rich in cattle (or, may I obtain cattle)!’ 

bhayama (MS. bhayasma) te sumatau RV. SV. MS. ‘may we 
come into thy favor!’ 

sahasraposam vah pusyasam (KS. puseyam) TS. KS. HG., 
‘may I prosper of you with thousand-fold prosperity!’ ~ 


IX. Precative in interchange with other moods. 


The precative interchanges with imperative (p. 22), subjunctive 
(p. 26), optative (p. 28) and future. 


Precative and Future. 


justam adya devebhyo vacam udyasam (CC. vacam vadigyami) 
CB. CC. ApC., ‘let me (or, I shall) speak this day speech pleas- 
ing to the gods!’ 

madhu vanzisiya (OQ. vanigye) AV. CC. ‘ may I (or, I shall) 


win honey !’ 


X. Future in interchange with other moods. 


The future interchanges with imperative (p. 23), subjunctive 
(p. 26), and precative (prec. rubric). 


XI. Desiderative in interchange with Subjunctive. 
See p. 27. 


XII. Infinitive in interchange with Imperative. 
See p. 23. 


For the convenience of the reader I group here all the instances 
of interchange of mood in dependent (relative) clauses. They 
are treated on pp. 4, note 2; 10; 12; 13; 18; 18, note; 25; 
26; 27. 

MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 
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II.—HOSKIER’S GENESIS OF THE VERSIONS. 


The notable thesis put forward’ by Hoskier’ is a working out 
of the brief sketch given in his edition of Morgan’s Golden 
Gospels. He unites the opposing views of Harris and Chase’ in 
their studies of the Codex Bezae and then proceeds to extend the 
bilingual relationship to large families of Greek MSS and also to 


the three earliest Versions, Syriac, Latin, and Coptic. Greek-’ 


Latin and Greek-Coptic bilingual MSS exist, and the absence of 
Greek-Syriac fragments is not a conclusive proof that such a 
bilingual never existed. In fact the existence of the other bilin- 
guals makes it extremely probable that there was once a Greek- 
Syriac bilingual, and since Hoskier proves Syriac influence in 
many Greek and Latin MSS, the point may be considered as 
settled. 

But careful study of the internal evidence has shown a much 
more complicated state of affairs. Not only are there numerous 
cases where all’ or nearly all the Versions agree against the 
united or almost united testimony of the Greek MSS, but in 
some cases the influence of one of the Versions on another is 
undeniable. Of course, in most instances it is a matter of con- 
jecture as to where or why the error arose, but the affinities of 
the various versions can be definitely established in countless 
passages, and to have done this over an extremely broad field is 
Hoskier’s real contribution. . 

When, in Matthew VIII, 12, & reads efeXevoovrac against «xBAn- 
Onoovra Of all other Greek MSS, it is easy for us to disregard the 
error, until we find zjunf in the Old Latin MSS aécg,hq 
Irenaeus and Augustine. Furthermore, thus read the Old 
Syriac (Curetonian and Sinaitic), Peshitto, and even Ethiopic. 
As Syriac has no compound verbs, zbunt of the six Old Latin 
MSS would seem to be due to Syriac influence, especially as 
Old Latin 2 has extent and Cyprian (once) exibunt. 


1 Concerning the Genesis of the Versions of the New Testament (Gospels), 
2 vols. (pp. 469 and 423). London, B. Quaritch, 1910, Igrt. 
* Compare review of Golden Latin Gospels, A. J. P. XXXII, p. 219. 
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Just as puzzling to all ordinary explanations is Matthew XIV, 
8: 80s pos dyow in all Greek MSS except D (emer 80s po), which 
is supported by all the Syriacs, Old Latin (a dcd(e\f/fi ti 
h k g), Vulgates (DQ), Sahidic, Bohairic and Ethiopic. So 
widespread and old was this variant, that we even find a confla- 
tion of the two in Old Latin (g, 7) and the Vulgates P O#'TZ*), 
viz. dixit da mihi inguit. This is an error of combination, in 
which Greek W’°* is now found to agree. 

These two examples, out of the many given, will perhaps 
suffice here, as I shall be continually reverting to the same point. 
It is evident that there was intimate action and reaction of the 
Greek and the Versions upon each other for a considerable 
period, and that very early. The regular use of bilinguals over 
a long period is perhaps an adequate explanation, but Hoskier’s 
suggestion of trilingual MSS is, in view of the evidence, by no 
means an impossibility, and certainly affords a more natural 
explanation for the rapid dissemination of some of the errors. 
The further suggestion that a great quadrilingual may have once 
existed will doubtless strike many readers as visionary, though I 
shall not be surprised if others now explain the puzzling rpioca 
and rerpacoa Of Eusebius (de vita Constantini, 4, 37), when 
describing Constantines order of fifty Bible MSS in the year 331, 
as references to trilingual and quadrilingual Versions. 

After mentioning some of the groups of Greek MSS, which 
show special Syriac, Latin, or Coptic affinities, Hoskier passes 
on to the question of a double Greek recension of Mark. All 
the 35 examples cited show noteworthy variations, which go 
back before the earliest MSS, yet I am now hardly inclined to 
accept them as adequate proof of two editions of the original 
Mark. For some 20 cases involve synonyms or near synonyms, 
which might easily be interchanged in translation, four are almost 
certainly due to Latin influence, and, if we include tense changes, 
as many more might point toward Syriac. It seems that most, 
if not all, of this evidence can be added to the proofs of bilingual 
MS influence. 

Let us consider Hoskier’s treatment of Mark III, 4: “ amodeoat 
is read by LA* and 20 cursives, syr** (syr S, cu not extant) 
against aroxrewa of all other Greek MSS”. The real import of 
this becomes apparent, when we note that the 20 cursives include 


1 W =the fourth century MS of the Gospels in the Freer Collection. 
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fam 1, 28, 124, and the lectionaries 44 and 54, all of which often 
show Syriac influence. Furthermore Old Latin and Vulgate 
support with Jerdere, to which we may add Armenian, Gothic, 
a Sahidic lectionary (44'), and Greek W. The error perhaps 
arose through the influence of Luke VI,9. The most interesting 
point here is that the bilingual A probably represents a form 
of church reading Bible, as it is supplied with chapter titles, 
placed in the text, and the Latin version is interlinear. Therefore 
the support of the Greek and Sahidic lectionaries is natural. 
The interlinear form of A also suggests how an original bilingual 
might grow into a trilingual if taken to a country where neither 
of its languages was vernacular.’ 

What might be a translation change is found in Mark IV, 7, 
where in place of «as, the regular Greek, em is read by C De M? 
and eleven cursives (33, 237, 239, 700 ( = Scr. 604), 1 48,’ etc.). 
To these we add W®' and Coptic (Bohairic) and note that the Old 
Latin MS 6 reads supra. For the origin of the error compare 
also Matthew XIII, 7, em ras axavOas. Here again we have a 
Version uniting with a bilingual and a lectionary and all sup- 
ported by a very early Greek tradition. 

To take a case where a parallel Gospel is not involved, in Mark 
VII, 5 most Greek MSS read ammros against xowars of SBDW 
fam. 1, 28, 33, 565 (=2 pe), 700 (=Scr. 604), etc., which is in turn 
supported by communibus in Old Latin MSS d g, rz g and the 
Vulgates PD#®* LQ Dimma T Durmach Moling, and by Sahidic, 
Bohairic, and Armenian. The Sinaitic Syriac is quite different, 
having borrowed the form of Matthew XV, 2, and the later 
Syriacs agree with the majority of the Greeks. This seems to 
be an error due to translation and as Syriac attestation is lacking 
and the Latin divided, one might be tempted to call it Coptic 
influence. I should, however, prefer to leave that question un- 
determined, merely asserting that the error arose in and was 
propagated by the bilingual tradition; it was therefore present 
in the other column parallel to the Old Syriac, even if not in the 
Syriac. Hence its presence in the groups of Greek Cursives, 
which so often show Syriac influence. 


11 shall use “bilingual tradition” to indicate this family connection of 
variants, without regard to how many languages or provincial variations are 
involved. It is similar to the “rewrought text” of Gregory, but I prefer to 
find the chief cause of error in the use of bilingual MSS. 

? Gregory’s new numbering indicates lectionaries by a prefixed 1. 
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Hoskier next investigates various of the Old Latin MSS to 
discover Syriac influence, etc., and thus establish their connection 
with the bilingual tradition. The MS 2 is taken up first as a 
special example, though it has been regularly considered pure 
African Latin. One of its ancestors must have been a Greek- 
Syriac MS, if not Greek-Syriac-Latin. The first example cited is 
sufficient to establish the existence of some Syriac influence, for in 
Matthew III, 4, has zonam loream' with Curetonian and Sinaitic 
Syriac (thong) against all other Latin(zonam pelliciam) and Greek 
MSS ({ovny depparwnv). The gathering of evidence here was easy, 
as soon as the idea was obtained, for Sanday, Old Latin Biblical 
Texts, No. 11, had already collected the special readings of & as 
against the bulk of the Latin MSS. In some 40% of the indi- 
vidual omissions of & Hoskier finds that Syriac coincides. Not 
all of these are due to pure Syriac influence, but the Syriac 
strain is unquestionably strong. 

Among the cases which are less clear we may note: Mark 
XIV, 51,—emt yupvov. This omission is attested by Greek W, 
fam. 1, Old Latin ¢ and &, Sahidic, and Sinaitic Syriac, i. e. in 
the earliest members of every branch of the bilingual tradition. 
For that reason it cannot be classed as unquestionably due to 
Syriac influence, though its origin in the bilingual tradition is 
certain.’ 

Similarly we may explain Mark XII, 36, where yap is omitted 
by SBLATW fam. 13, &, Sinaitic Syriac, and Bohairic, for the 
presence of SBL among the authorities merely shows that the 
old bilingual reading was adopted by the “ Hesychian recen- 
sion’’, to which von Soden rightly assigns these MSS. 

In Mark XII, 27 we perhaps have “ Hesychian” influence as 
vues ovy is Omitted only by sBCLAWé& and Bohairic; yet the 
inclusion of AW and & among the witnesses would seem to 
argue for the bilingual origin. 

Matthew XIII, 9 is also a little doubtful, for the omission of 
axovey is supported only by NBL (a) e #7, & and Sinaitic Syriac 


1 Souter ( Jour. Theol. Studies, XIII, p. 122) misses the point entirely in his 
criticism. The fact that “ream is an adjective, while the Syriac uses a single 
noun to express the idea ‘‘ thong”, proves that & has borrowed and combined 
from Syriac, not vice versa, The change in the Syriac was occasioned by the 
use of the verb meaning “to girdle”. 

2 Horner’s magnificent edition of the Gospels in Sahidic did not appear in 
season to be used by Hoskier. 
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(not Curetonian). I have mentioned only cases where I think 
there is ground for arguing against a pure Syriac origin, and 
even in these few picked cases the bilingual character of the 
tradition is undeniable. 

The other Old Latin MSS are more briefly treated, but good 
examples are given showing Syriac influence on a 6c de and @g, 
both singly and in combination. A very interesting passage is 
found in Luke V, 3, where ¢ alone has zz altum for aliquan- 
tulum of the other Old Latin MSS (4 e / ¢) and pusillum of 
the Vulgate. Old Latin 7, Moling, Sinaitic Syriac, Peshitto, and 
Diatessaron have the combined form (aliguantulum in altum). 
has (=a guantum quantum) for the regular Greek 
oktyove Armenian omits. There seems to have been a bilingual 
tradition giving a substitute for odvyor. An older Syriac may or 
may not have agreed, but the combined form must be very old, 
even if we admit that it may be a later insert in the Diatessaron. 
If ~ and Moling are to be traced to this Syriac error, they must 
represent a later stage of the bilingual text than ¢ or even d.' 

Chapter III continues with similar examples of Syriac influ- 
ence and at the end enumerates the chief syriacizing Greek 
cursives, viz. fam. 1, fam. 13, 28, 157, 565 (= 2 pe), 700 (= Scr. 
604). There follows an attack on the Hort nomenclature, espe- 
cially the term “ Western”. Von Soden calls this type of New 
Testament text the I recension, Gregory, the “rewrought text”’, 
and its existence in the East, as well as the West, is fully recog- 
nized. Weare now learning that it is only the bilingual tradi- 
tion, with the added probability that the latter included the Ser- 
vice Bible of the early Church and the earliest lectionaries. 

On p. 55 occurs a notable sentence which will bear quoting: 
“Evang. 28 and the Armenian Version, with the others cited 
above (syriacisers), should afford keys to unlock that very diffi- 
cult problem of what lay behind the Curetonian and Sinaitic 
Syriacs, some of which survives in old readings in the Jerusalem 
or Palestinian Syriac (Codices A, B, C) and in the Peshitto 
itself”. 

A more thorough understanding of this older Syriac, as well 
as the determination of the true Old Latin text, is a most urgent 
need of New Testament study to-day. In the same way we can 


1 Hoskier’s references to this passage on pp. 43 and 352 must be corrected 
by reference to p. 245. 
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often combine Ethiopic with the bilingual tradition to establish 
the existence of an earlier Coptic than we now possess, though I 
doubt if it will be possible to restore much of it with the material 
now available.’ 

Chapter IV treats primarily of the relative age of the Diates- 
saron and the first Syriac translations of the Gospels. It is 
interesting to note how often the bilingual tradition readings, 
which appear in Sinaitic and Curetonian Syriac, fail in the 
Diatessaron. This is certainly hard to reconcile with the theory 
of Burkitt? and others, that the Diatessaron was the first Gospel 
in Syriac and that the Curetonian and Sinaitic Syriacs represent 
a Later Syriac translation influenced by Tatian’s great work. 

As illustrative examples note Mark II, 27, exrion for eyevero in 
fam. 1, 700, Sinaitic Syriac and Peshitto, while the Diatessaron 
agrees with the great mass. This can, of course, be explained as 
an innovation of Sinaitic Syriac or rather of its parent, and so 
later than the Diatessaron; But the finding of exrio6y in Greek W 
has seemed to make the tradition too old for such an explanation. 

Similar is the omission of eyo after eye’ in John III, 28, as 
shown by De" W8' 245, ad ff, / aur and Curetonian Syriac.° 
Either the influence of the Diatessaron has been much overesti- 
mated or the Arabic Diatessaron has preserved only a small 
portion of the peculiarities of the original. It is certain that 
some adaptation to the later Syriacs is shown in the Arabic 
Diatessaron, but examples like the first one cited by me above, 
where the Peshitto also goes with the bilingual tradition against 

the Diatessaron seem to make such an explanation inadequate. I 
am inclined to deny any extensive influence of the Diatessaron on 
the Sinaitic and Curetonian Syriacs and to explain the relation- 
ship through Tatian’s use of the Syriac column in the old bilin- 
gual tradition. 

Chapters VI to XI deal with the character and relationships 
of the Old Latin MS 7,, collated by Abbott in 1884 and since 
then practically forgotten. This is a fine example of the Irish 
type of text, sparingly revised on the Vulgate, but having a 
good Old Latin base throughout. After noting the Vulgate 


1 An excellent almost complete MS of the gospels in Sahidic has just come 
to light in the famous collection of Coptic MSS recently purchased by Mr. 
Morgan. 

2 See the Introduction of his edition of the Evangelion Da Mepharreshe. 

3 For other examples see Hoskier fassim, 
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descendants of 7, and its parent, Hoskier then passes to the text 
of the MS itself. Its closest relative is 2, with which it also 
shares the Syriac base. Over two hundred examples are dis- 
cussed, illustrating this, and while they do not all show pure 
Syriac influence, all may be classed as evidence of the bilingual 
tradition. A few examples will illustrate the general nature of 
the evidence. 

In Luke XII, 47, e¢ non fecit is omitted by 7, f,ilg, 
Sinaitic and Curetonian Syriac, Peshitto, Diatessaron, and Ar- 
menian, but by only LW 13, 330, 556 of the Greek MSS. In 
Matthew XI, 26, placitum fuit is read in 7, P*, Wurzburg J, 
Hieronymus, Ambrosiaster, and Coptic (teste Tisch); & has 
placitum factum est, Augustine, placitum est. Of the Greeks 
only xBW, 1, 33, Marc. ap. Irenaeus have this order. All others 
as well as most of the Latins and all the Syriacs have the order 
eyevero evdoxica. Sahidic expresses with a single word, as also / 
and ff, (complacuit, placuit). I believe we have here a plausible 
reason for the error, and would prefer to call it Old Coptic in- 
fluence. This would also explain its presence in the ‘“‘ Hesychian”’ 
recension. 

Luke IV, 36,+ magnus; thus 7, 6d vr and some Vulgates (GP 
gat Moling) together with Greek D 253 and Bohairic (10 MSS). 
Perhaps to be explained as the preceding example. 

Luke VI, 26 (vae) + vobis: r, 6 d Moling, Syriac, Bohairic, 
Sahidic, Armenian, Ethiopic, Irenaeus, but in Greek only DaW* 
fam. 13, 700 (=Scr. 604), 1 183 and the late cursives. That 
this reading, after gaining such a foothold in the Byzantine 
period, was taken over by the Textus Receptus was doubtless 
due to the parallels in the previous verses. In the earliest period 
it seems to be defended by the bilingual tradition only. 

Luke IX, 28,—et: 7, Moling EGJR, Sahidic, (Bohairic), 
Armenian, Ethiopic, but only BH 28 of the Greeks omit. 
Curetonian and Sinaitic Syriacs agree with the great majority 
of the Greek and Latin MSS. For that reason and because it is 
an old Coptic characteristic to omit conjunctions, I am inclined 
to see Sahidic influence here rather than Syriac with Hoskier, 
though it must be admitted that the agreement of Greek 28 and 
Armenian point towards an earlier Syriac. 

Luke XI, 33, + pont (after supra candalabrum): r, with the 
Curetonian and Sinaitic Syriacs and Sahidic only. This may be 
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due to a chance insertion in 7, but it looks decidedly like a 
curious survival. 

Luke XII, 56,—guomodo: r, cde ff,7 Moling, Curetonian 
and Sinaitic Syriacs, Bohairic (B 28) but only D of the Greeks. 

Luke XIII, 13: against \aBwr avOpwros «Bader Of all Greek MSS, 
accepit homo misit is found in 7, alone of the Latins. This re- 
produces exactly the Curetonian and Sinaitic Syriacs, Diatessaron, 
and Sahidic. Even these few examples, chosen from the many, 
show clearly, I think, Syriac influence and probably also Coptic. 
The medium of the influence was in all cases the bilingual tra- 
dition. 

Chapter VII is devoted primarily to the individual errors of 
y, or its Latin ancestor, but even here some of the examples can 
be claimed for the bilingual tradition. We may compare Mark 
XIV, 24, + in remissionem peccatorum (borrowed from Matthew 
XXVI, 28) in 7, a g,, Sahidic (all MSS exc. 73, 120), Bohairic 
and Greek W, fam. 13, 9, 18, 472 and lectionary 13. This com- 
bination seems to demand an Old Syriac form to correspond, 
but it has disappeared, if it ever existed. 

Chapter VIII takes up various groups of the Old Latin MSS 
and shows their interrelationships. All must go back to a 
common base, which shows Syriac influence. Numerous lists 
of examples are given showing close relationship in the following 
groups: 
k, etc. 

Chapter IX compares & and 7, in the portions where both are 
extant and establishes the identity of the text tradition. The 
authorities are cited fully for all the numerous examples given, 
so that here also much additional evidence for the bilingual tra- 
dition is found. An interesting example is cited from Mark XI, 
12; 7, writes cum X essurivit II (cum XII esurivit in Vulgates 
D #*Q), while & has esurivit hi* (=hiesus). Hoskier merely 
says that & shows the secret of 7,’s madness. I cannot quite 
agree. Compare Hoskier’s Genesis, p. 111, that DLQR used the 
parent of 7,, while P seemed to have used 7, itself. Therefore 
we establish the addition of cum XII for the parent of 7,, with 
which also g, agrees. The addition was copied from the previous 
sentence, not intentionally but by accident. For 7, has also 
changed a Bethania to in Bethania (= Bethaniam) to correspond 
with the same verse. ets Bydanay in W8", Bohairic (6 MSS), and 
Syriac g (36) traces the origin of this part of the transfer to the 
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bilingual tradition and establishes the age of the error. surivit 
IHS of & text is supported also by c, so that this addition is 
likewise old. If 7,’s essurivit II points to the addition of IHS, 
as seems probable, it must go back to an earlier stage than either 
hi* of k or tesus of c. Therefore it would have to be an error 
in the parent, not the scribe of 7,. 

In addition to other Syriac material chapter X contains special 
agreements between the Peshitto or the Jerusalem Syriac and 
various Old Latin MSS against the Curetonian and Sinaitic 
Syriacs. The inference is that the latter have suffered revision 
and that the real bilingual base is seen in the others. A good 
example is found in Matthew XXII, 23. 7,, Dimma, and F omit 
et», This omission seems to be supported elsewhere by Peshitto 
alone. 

Chapter XI sums up this part of the work with a full study 
of v,, 2, and their Latin allies in Matthew. Examples which 
show Latin-Syriac affiliation receive special attention. This in- 
volves, in some cases, repetition of passages treated earlier, but 
thereby a better picture of 7, & is undoubtedly given. The ex- 
amples are of the same character as those cited above and are 
very numerous. I shall single out only a few, in which I should 
differ somewhat from the author in my treatment. 

“Matthew XXII, 1,—zterum: r,, Fe. Herum (marw) is 
variously transposed by Latins and Greeks, but not omitted 
outright by others, nor by Diatessaron, nor by Syriac, which, 
in the case of Curetonian and Sinaitic, heads the verse with it’’. 
We may add to the Greek testimony for the omission W and 
243. Hoskier is right in calling attention to the frequent trans- 
positions of the word, for we can almost establish the rule that 
where many MSS transpose, some will omit, and vice versa. 
This however helps us little towards the place of origin of the 
error, until we find that the Bohairic MSS A*DaEFeJ, NOS 
omit. So the omission may well have occurred first in the bi- 
lingual tradition, and the peculiar order of Curetonian and 
Sinaitic Syriacs, Sahidic and Armenian be due to careless rein- 
sertion. Most Greek MSS, Old Latin /, Syriac g (15), Ethiopic 
place rad after incovs; 33, Origen and the Vulgate transpose after 
ewrev; Old Latin and Bohairic (8 MSS) transpose after ‘ to them’. 

“Matthew XXVI, 9,—zstud: r,. So reads Abbott, and with 
this apparently only Dimma and Moling agree. But Lawlor for 
vy, prints haec, omitting exzm, but possibly Abbott is right and 
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this h~ stands for autem”. Thus Hoskier, evidently in despair 
of reconciling the difficulties. But Greek cursive 157 also omits, 
so we should claim the omission for the Syriac bilingual tradition 
and agree with Abbott in the reading for the parent of 7,, if not 
for 7, itself. The abbreviations for haec and autem are so often 
confused in Irish hands that the parent of 7, may well have had 
autem, even if we decide that Lawlor has read 7, correctly. 
Furthermore his reading may have been influenced by the well- 
known variants hoc for zstud in d and h; also Ambrosius seems 
to have hoc, while omitting exzm, in two passages. Whether we 
claim 7, or not for the variant, we have Dimma and Moling 
joined to the syriacising Greek cursive 157. The omission of 
tstud must then be compared with the omission of ro pvpoy in 
xABDE* LaornW, Syriac, Sahidic, Bohairic, Armenian, Ethiopic, 
and most MSS of the Old Latin and Vulgate. Only F? runcials 
8, ¢ g, Chrysostom and the late cursives give us the combined 
form, rovro ro pupov. We must consider rovro the original text 
and explain ro pvpov as an explanatory addition, perhaps due to 
the influence of Mark or John. In a branch of the bilingual 
tradition it was regarded as a substitute instead of an addition, 
and so rovro was omitted. 

“ Matthew XXVII, 11,—dicens ; so r, R*¥ and no other Latins, 
Greeks, or Syriacs. Hilary alonesupports”. The author inserts 
this merely for the sake of completeness, but the explanation is 
apparently the same as in the passage discussed, for Horner 
notes that the Sahidic lectionary # omits. Most Greek MSS 
read o Aeyov, but and Sinaitic Syriac omit o nyepor. 
This is, I believe, the older error, even if not the original text. 
How old is suggested by the omission in the Old Latin-Sahidic 
tradition, for there dux, when inserted as an addition was evi- 
dently considered a substitute for dicens. 

Matthew XXVII, 41 also requires mention, as Hoskier has 
omitted to note how well it establishes that the Diatessaron was 
later in origin than the basic translation from which Sinaitic and 
Curetonian Syriacs come. “7, reads farisseis for senioribus, 
agreeing with Sinaitic Syriac, while Diatessaron and Peshitto 
amplify, including both the elders and the Pharisees, as do a 
number of the later Greeks (Antioch recension = v. Soden’s 
cown). Of the Latins eabcd ff, gat Cassiodorius agree 
with 7, here, as does D&™ and a few cursives”. The cursives 
noted by Tischendorff as “al 10” are 63, 64, and the lectionaries 
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2, 7, 9, 12, 36, 47, 183, 253, etc. This reading is further supported 
by Wé8*, so we can safely refer it to the old bilingual tradition, 
which De® and Sinaitic Syriac so regularly represent. In spite of 
its age it is almost certainly an error, which perhaps crept into 
the text of some old church service book (cf. the lectionaries 
above), because the reader thought the Pharisees should be 
joined with the scribes here, as so often. This change took place 
in Syriac territory, and there also the combination form was first 
made, possibly in the Diatessaron, unless we think that the 
Arabic Diatessaron does not here represent the original form, 
but only an adaptation to the Peshitto. 

In chapter XII there is a discussion of the Diatessaron of 
Tatian and its relationship to the Old Latin MSS as well as to 
the Curetonian and Sinaitic Syriacs. Our author has treated 
this subject briefly in an earlier chapter also, and its main thesis 
is suggested by numerous examples throughout the book, such 
as the one I have just added above. Hoskier’s proofs seem to 
me conclusive that the bilingual tradition is older than the Dia- 
tessaron and therefore not indebted to it. The close relationship 
which sometimes exists must be due to Tatian’s use of an Old 
Syriac version, and so we win a terminus ante quem for the first 
Syriac translation. In fact, it does not seem that Christianity 
could have spread far through Syriac territory without some sort 
of a Syriac translation of the New Testament, even if it were 
only a sort of interlinear like A. 

Chapter XIII takes up the Old Latin and the so-called 
“Western text” again, continuing with a severe attack on the 
“Neutral text” of B and its allies. Chapter IV, which handles 
the same theme, should have been transferred to this point and 
the two united. With the argument as a whole I cannot agree, 
yet if Hoskier would insert “ B text” for ‘“‘B scribe” in most of 
the passages treated, I should hardly oppose. In some of the 
passages there is other fairly good Greek support (cf. omission 
of dSevreporpora in Luke VI, 1), and to accuse B scribe of the 
error here is to exalt B as the parent of all having the same 
error. Yet Hoskier’s assertion that there are many deliberate 
editorial changes and his collection of examples illustrating this 
view is quite convincing. I believe we must unite the views of 
Hoskier and von Soden on this point and convict the ‘‘ H recen- 
sion” of all these cases of deliberate editing. B may then still 
remain the most accurate copy of the best early recension. 
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Whether the editor of this recension really had Unitarian lean- 
ings or not, cannot be so hastily decided, and even if convicted, 
he will doubtless seem less criminal to some of us than to Mr. 
Hoskier. 

The chapter closes with a very full discussion of the note- 
worthy variants in Luke XXIII, 34, Mark XV, 39 and similar 
cases of omission. In the case of the omission of the last cry of 
the Saviour in the form of text found in NBL, there is a real 
excursus, which is further supplemented in the Appendix by a 
long quotation from Dr. Stroud (On the Physical Cause of the 
Death of Christ; London, 1871). The interested reader is 
referred to an article in the Expositor of October, 1911, for the 
medical attitude towards this question. 

Chapter XIV draws conclusions and criticises Mrs. Lewis’s 
rather excessive exaltation of the Sinaitic Syriac. On page 436 
the author adds some 70 special readings of the Latin MS gat 
(taken from J. M. Heer’s new edition), which agree with the 
parallels previously discussed. Two excellent indices complete 
the volume.’ 

Volume II contains appendices and is of prime importance. 
We find first a collation of the Old Latin MS 4 in Mark, Luke, 
and John (regularly assumed to be pure Vulgate). On pages 3-6 
a list of the more interesting readings is given, and also in the 
collation proper all the important readings are illustrated by a 
full list of parallels. 

The second part contains a study of the Book of Dimma, 
giving a complete collation of John and all the important read- 
ings in Matthew. The value of the MS and its Old Latin-Syriac 
relationships are well established. 

The third part deals with the Book of Moling. This careful 
study showing the relationship of Moling to the other Old Latin 
MSS, and also to Greek, Syriac, and especially Coptic, is made 
extremely valuable by the inclusion of a careful collation of those 


1T suggest corrections for a few misprints: p. 25, 1.15, omit P ; p. 27, 1. 8, 
insert which before read; p. 28, 1. 20, omit 473; p. 40, line 18, read—oe 
mapadw?; p, 124, 1. 26, read = for X; p. 129, 1. 28, read many Greeks; p. 139, 
1, 5, read ev T7 epnuw; p. 142, 1. 7, omit 131 (it belongs to fam. 1); p. 154, 1. 1, 
omit 7 (?); p. 213, 1. 24, omit Ta; p. 229, 1. 2, read omits for subduev; p. 357; 
line, 25 “‘ so also syr om coptic” is not clear (perhaps read “ syriac survivals in 
coptic ”); p. 361, 1. 10, read VII, 37; p. 448, 1. 6, omit ,, 10 102; p. 448, 1. 15, 
below 1. 15 insert V, ro 102. 
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parts of Luke not given by Lawlor in his publication of the MS, 
viz. I to IV, 5 and IX, 56 to the end. While Moling shows 
Vulgate revision, the base is Old Latin, which is indeed the 
foundation of the whole Irish text. This is a most important 
observation, for the same methods of text dissemination were 
doubtless used in most other provinces. Only on the basis of 
such wholesale correction of MSS in use in the various commu- 
nities, can we explain the rapid spread of the Antioch text. 
Furthermore rapid and careless correction was sure to leave 
many traces of the older text. This is the true explanation for 
the mixed character of text in some at least of the cursive MSS 
and groups of MSS. 

In conclusion I wish to emphasize again the value of the great 
collection of examples illustrating bilingual influence which Mr. 
Hoskier has brought together with such industry and accuracy. 
These will be almost equally useful to those who favor calling 
this text tradition the “I recension” or the “rewrought text”’, 
for they set forth the character and affiliations of a most puzzling 
text tradition. To me it seems that the use of bilingual MSS is 
the most adequate explanation for the phenomena studied. The 
same occurrences are explained in the “rewrought text” of 
Gregory as due to the action and reaction of the various pro- 
vincial texts upon each other. This is possibly an easier and 
more general explanation, but would seem to involve closer inter- 
communication and a more frequent interchange of Bible MSS 
between provinces than is generally accepted. The various 
sub-recensions of von Soden’s I recension may be only another 
way of setting forth the same influences, but does not, on the 
whole, seem as probable. 


HENRY A. SANDERS. 
Ann ArRBor, MICHIGAN. 


IIIL.—APOLLONIUS RHODIUS AND CYZICUS. 


That part of the first book of the Argonautica of Apollonius 
Rhodius which describes the adventure at Cyzicus, 1. 936-1152, 
is one of the longer episodes of the poem. It is also one of the 
important passages in extant literature dealing with Cyzicus. 
Naturally, the latest and fullest work upon the history and 
topography of this region, Hasluck’s Cyzicus, Cambridge, 
1910, makes frequent reference to the passage of Apollonius and 
to the questions that are involved in its interpretation. Another 
recent treatment of a part of the material appeared in the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, XXVII. 222-225, as an appendix to an 
article on Pelasgian Theories by J. L. Myres. Earlier discus- 
sions of vexed points, particularly in the interpretation of the 
scholia to the passage, are to be found in a Leipzig dissertation 
by E. Knorr, 1902: De Apollonii Rhodii Argonauticorum Fon- 
tibus Quaestiones Selectae, and in a review of this dissertation by 
Knaack in the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, May 7, 
1904; and further, in an earlier article by Knaack, Hermes 
XXXVII. 292-297, and in the same author's De Fabulis Non- 
nullis Cyzicenis, Berlin, 1887. The purpose of this paper is to 
submit the passage to a new inspection from the point of view of 
the topography of the region. 

This passage of the Argonautica is, in form, poetry ; in fact its 
chief interest is not poetical but topographical and antiquarian. 
He who reads side by side the narrative of Apollonius and the 
parallel accounts of Valerius Flaccus, 2. 614-3. 468, and of the 
Orphic Argonautica, 486-631, will mark this difference between 
the earlier and the two later poets: the adventure as Apollonius 
relates it is closely adjusted to a definite locality ; the adventure 
as it is related by the other poets might have taken place at any 
port. An inspection of the account of Apollonius shows that the 
poet worked with a definite topographical scheme in mind, and 
that his whole narrative is dominated and determined by the 
fixed points where a living local tradition recognized monuments 
of the Argo. The very fact that the Argo lay in five different 
roadsteads in the territory of Cyzicus is significant. Each one 
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of these has a name or a monument. In four out of five cases 
this name or monument is expressly related to the visit of the 
Argonauts. In order to discover if possible what plan lay in the 
poet’s mind let us recall the physical features of the region. 
According to the most trustworthy testimony Cyzicus was an 
island (Hasluck, Cyzicus, p. 2), but an island that lay so close to 
the mainland that the intervening channel became in time an 
isthmus. The eastern and western shores of the island sloped 
gradually toward the mainland lying south of the island, and left 
a narrow channel at the point of closest approach. Apollonius 
says of the island, 1. 939, that it had a two-fold strand, dxrai 
dudidvpo. This epic word dydidupos (cf. Od. 4. 847), in its appli- 
cation to the harbor of Cyzicus is so defined in the scholia to 
1.936: dre rs Kufixov dioods eladdovs éxarépov 
pépous tx; Cf. Sch. 1.940; Et. Mag.s.v. This reference to the 
two entrances I understand to apply to the possibility of an 
approach from the east and from the west. In other words, 
Cyzicus is an island, not a peninsula. Mariners from the Bos- 
phorus, following the shore of Asia Minor, would naturally use 
the eastern approach. Those coming through the Hellespont 
and passing Lampsacus would enter from the west. For these 
latter, the western coast line afforded more than one shelter. The 
first landing-place was Artace, a bay where eight ships might lie 
(Steph. Byz. s. v.). Pococke, the English traveler, approaching 
Cyzicus from the Hellespont, stopped first at Artace, the modern 
Erdek, and gives this description of his further course: ‘‘To the 
east of the town (Artacui) there is a small cape which was 
antiently fortified ; between this and the land to the south there 
is a narrow passage into one of the ports of the antient Cyzicus, 
which is a large basin, about a league in length; and at the east 
end of it is the Isthmus or neck of land that leads to the town of 
Cyzicus”. Travels, II. 2, p. 114. It would seem, from the 
narrative of Apollonius which will presently be considered, that 
this large natural basin included an artificial harbor, called 
Chytus. Concerning this harbor there is the following note in 
the Etym. Magn. 816. 4. Tapa ’Aroddavig Kufixov. 
xuros xadeirat 6 meptxreraOeis oixodopunbeis Kai py adbroduns dv. 
Turning now to the text of Apollonius, 1. 953-960, we learn 
that the Argonauts did exactly what Pococke did in later times: 
approaching from the Hellespont they ran into “ Fair Haven”’. 
The locality is fixed by the near-by fountain Artacia. Apollonius 
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tells how the heroes left one of their mooring-stones, and how in 
later times the Milesian colonists by Apollo’s direction conse- 
crated the relic. Of course the existence of this relic conditioned 
the narrative of Apollonius: here must be the first landing- 
place of the Argo. 

Artace is not, strictly speaking, Cyzicus, but only an outlying 
harbor. Nevertheless, the Argonauts are hospitably received 
by king Cyzicus and his people, the Doliones. A part of the 
hospitable reception is that the guests are counseled to advance 
their ship to the city harbor (vs. 965). This they presumably 
do. At this second halting-place they build an altar on the 
strand to Apollo Ecbasius, offer sacrifice, receive entertainment 
at the hands of Cyzicus, and learn from him about the coast of 
the Propontis. In the morning they ascend Mt. Dindymum 
that they may see with their own eyes the course that lies before 
them. But they first shift anchorage to the yurds Away». The 
way by which they went toward the mountain top is still called 
the Jasonian Way (vss. 986-988). 

Here, then, are three places where the Argo lay, Artace, the 
City Harbor and Chytus Harbor. Each has its monument of the 
Argo: Artace its sacred stone, the City Harbor the altar of 
Apollo Ecbasius, Chytus Harbor the Jasonian Way. And further, 
Chytus Harbor owes its name to the event which is described 
in vss. 989-1011. Earth-born monsters with six hands, dwelling 
on the heights descended to the shore and “ fenced in with rocks 
the sea-ward mouth of spacious Chytus Harbor, as if they were 
entrapping a beast”. This attempt to close in the harbor where 
the Argo lay is met by Heracles who had remained behind with 
the younger men. The Argonauts who had set out for the 
summit turn back and join in the battle. The monsters are all 
slain. 

This story is plainly aetiological in character. Chytus Harbor 
is Mole Harbor. The note in Etym. Magnum already cited 
describes the harbor as “shut in and built with rocks and arti- 
ficial”. Apollonius essays to tell how this artificial harbor came 
to be what it was. His narrative is brief and is burdened with 
an anachronism, for the new name occurs in vs. 987 at a time 
when nothing existed to justify the name. In spite of this diffi- 
culty, which may well be due to the condensed form of the 
narrative, it seems to me clear that Apollonius meant to account 
for the peculiar formation of the harbor by this peculiar attempt 
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upon the Argo. The scholiast to vs. 987 so understood it: he 
twice uses yéo the prose equivalent of yéw, xurés, to describe the 
action of the monsters. 

The testimony of Apollonius, then, points to the location of 
Chytus Harbor as the last of the places where a ship would 
naturally stop in its approach to Cyzicus from the south and west. 
Such seems to be the view of Hasluck (Cyzicus, p. 3, 5), although 
on p. 158 he apparently identifies the harbor of the city with 
Chytus, as if the second and the third landing-places as above 
discussed were in reality but one. Accepting Merkel’s text in 
VS. 987, for yurov Of the MSS, and yure@ Amen Of 
Etym. Magnum, I do not see how one can avoid the conclusion 
that Apollonius meant to describe a third landing-place. The 
justification of Merkel’s text is to be found in vss. 989-991. 
These verses assume that the Argo lies in Chytus Harbor. 
Merkel’s text explains how she came to be there. 

After the adventure with the earth-born monsters, the Argo- 
nauts set sail. The assumption is that they take their final leave 
of Cyzicus. Their course is not expressly stated by Apollonius. 
Hasluck is undoubtedly right in saying, p. 2, that they passed 
through the strait between island and mainland. The course is, 
then, along the Asiatic shore. As the poet tells the story, vs. 
1o12 ff., the heroes sail on their way until nightfall. The wind 
shifts, and a gale drives them back to the land of the hospitable 
Doliones. Disembarking in the darkness, they make fast to a 
rock that is still, says the poet, called ‘Iep) Dérpy. The unwitting 
Argonauts are attacked by the friendly natives who for their part 
believe that this is a night attack from Pelasgic foemen. The 
truth is not discovered until king Cyzicus and many of his 
fighting men are slain. Afterwards the Argonauts are windbound 
for twelve days, vs. 1078 ff., and at length receive a command to 
do honor to the Great Mother on Mt. Dindymum as a condition 
of receiving a fair wind. Then follows an occurrence that has its 
parallel in the earlier shift of the Argo to the Chytus Harbor: 
while the younger men drive the sacrificial animals toward the 
mountain, others slip the cables of the Argo and row to the 
Thracian Harbor. 

The whole matter of shifting the vessel’s position is dispatched 
by the poet in five verses, 1107-1111. Evidently he felt that the 
Argo must somehow be brought to the Thracian Harbor. The 
necessity that was upon him was obviously some local tradition, 
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we know not what. No explanation is offered and the incident 
results in nothing. It is incident, pureandsimple. Nevertheless 
Apollonius thought it worth his while to include the Thracian 
Harbor in his account of the visit of the Argonauts. These two 
anchorages, belonging to the second or accidental visit of the 
Argonauts to Cyzicus are evidently somewhere on the shore 
opposite the Asiatic coast east of the narrows. The “ Thracian 
Viilage”’ mentioned by Plutarch (Lucullus 10), has been identified 
by Hasluck (Cyzicus, p. 50), on the Asiatic side opposite the 
easterly side of the Cyzicene territory. Apollonius knew of 
Thracians living on this part of the mainland. In the descrip- 
tion of the view from Mt. Dindymum, mention is made of “ the 
Macriad cliffs and the Thracian territory that lay opposite, 
quite near at hand”. “Opposite” in this context means on the 
Asiatic mainland, as it was viewed from the island Cyzicus. 
The Macrones are recognized by the scholiast to vs. 1024 asa 
neighboring race to the Doliones. The Thracian territory right 
opposite undoubtedly included the “ Thracian Village”. The 
“‘Thracian Harbor” in Cyzicene territory is the harbor where 
these neighbors land. 

These two places, then, ‘Iep} Mérpy and the Thracian Harbor, 
where the Argo lay during this second or accidental stop in 
Cyzicene territory were to the east of the narrows and in the line 
of direction which a mariner would take if heading for the 
Bosphorus. They were not far apart, as one may judge from the 
incident of shifting the anchorage. ‘Iep7 Dérpy where the Argo- 
nauts were driven back to land by an adverse wind was the place 
where the Doliones expected their Pelasgian foemen to land 
(vs. 1024). The Argonauts were mistaken in the darkness for 
hostile Pelasgians. Apollonius, then, conceives of the Pelasgians 
as coming from the Asiatic shore nearby. The scholiast to vs. 
1024 in explaining the epithet Maxpséwy understands that a neigh- 
boring tribe is meant. Pelasgians are not difficult to find on the 
opposite shore: at Placie and Scylace (Hdt. 1. 57). 

It follows that the “ Pelasgian danger ” as Apollonius conceived 
it came from the Asiatic coast and was directed against the 
island of Cyzicus. If this is, as I believe it to be, a sound inter- 
pretation of the passage, it renders impossible the view which 
Mr. J. L. Myres advances in the Appendix to his discussion of 
Pelasgian Theories (J. H. St. XXVII. 222-225). Mr. Myres 
maintains, in general, that the true home of the Pelasgians is to 
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be sought not in Thessaly nor anywhere on the Greek Mainland, 
but on the Thracian Chersonese, where Homer (Il. 2. 840-843), 
places them. This piece of testimony, it is argued, became so 
obscured by aftergrowths that its prime importance was forgotten. 
But, says Mr. Myres, Apollonius has preserved in one passage, 
I, 1021-1024, a brief reference which agrees with nothing else in 
the Argonautica, which has no parallel in all the literature 
between Homer and Apollonius, which is therefore a precious 
relic of a very early Argonautic poem; a poem which “ goes up 
certainly into the early days of Milesian colonization, probably 
into the Homeric Age”. 

This conclusion to which Mr. Myres comes would be an impor- 
tant addition to our knowledge of the sources of the Argonautica 
if it could be established. But the premise of his reasoning is 
that the Pelasgian attack is expected from the European side, 
whereas the text of Apollonius refers us to a point of Cyzicene 
territory which is least of all subject to invasion from the Euro- 
pean shore. There is then no sufficient ground for connecting 
this passage with Pelasgians on the Chersonese. Nor may a 
high antiquity be fairly claimed for this episode of the Argo- 
nautica, which is so slight and so easily explicable on the oppo- 
site theory. 

Returning now from this digression to the main theme and 
surveying as a whole the narrative of Apollonius, we find that it 
is clear and intelligible if read with aneyeon the map. Had not 
the poet been exactly informed as to the locality and the tradi- 
tions, he would not have shaped the story as he has. Even that 
particular feature which seems most like a piece of epic conven- 
tion may be shown to be a bit of local color. The Argonauts 
are driven back to land by an adverse wind. This happens on 
the easterly side of the narrows, as the ship is headed toward the 
Bosphorus. Later they are detained by adverse winds for 
twelve days. These are not mere fanciful incidents. The poet, 
we may believe, knew of the difficulties of navigation in just this 
region. His description is instructive, when read in connection 
with the experience of a modern traveler, as recorded in Vol. 
XXIX, p. 293, of the Athenische Mitteilungen. On Aug. 14, 
1904, Dr. Wiegand set out from Panderma in a steamer of 15 
tons burden and 28 horse power, to circumnavigate the peninsula 
as faras Artace. In the night a strong north wind arose and the 
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vessel had to put in at Perama, a short distance from the starting- 
point. On the following day an attempt was made to proceed in 
spite of the elements. The result was that Dr. Wiegand was 
glad to get back in safety to the port of Panderma from which he 
had at first set out. 

Since the narrative of the various landing-places of the Argo 
is strung on a topographical thread one need not be surprised 
to find in the scholia a series of notes affirming the indebtedness 
of Apollonius to a local historian, Deiochus." These notes are 
not free of difficulties, but they do yield one positive result. 
They show that Apollonius is following Deiochus in that most 
salient feature of his story, the series of landing-places in both 
the western and the eastern harbors. According to Schol. 1. 
966 Deiochus knew of an altar to Apollo in the City Harbor. 
There is not entire agreement as to the epithet applied to this cult 
of Apollo. Apollonius called it Ecbasius; Deiochus, Jasonius ; 
Sophocles, Cyzicenus. The agreement in the locality is more 
significant than the variation in the epithet. Deiochus had the 
Argonauts land at this point, as did Apollonius, and both knew 
of an altar of Apollo that dated from their visit. Again, he knew 
that the Argo lay for a time in Chytus Harbor, and that hostile 
dwellers, whom he called Pelasgians, tried to block the mouth 
of the harbor (Sch. 1. 987). Here is a parallel device: Deiochus 
and Apollonius agree in connecting a peculiarity of the harbor 
with a hostile movement against the Argo. There are, then, two 
localities west of the narrows which Apollonius and Deiochus 
agree in associating with the visit of the Argonauts. This same 
local character is found in another group of references to Deiochus 
in the scholia. Apollonius describes the battle at night after the 
accidental landing at ‘Iep) [érpn, gives the names of the natives 
who were slain (1. 1040-1047), and tells of the funeral of Cyzicus 
and of the “Tomb in the Meadow that remains to this day”, © 
(1061-2). The scholiast remarks, to vs. 1061: rot 
mediou Anioxos, mepi te rod Kufixov 6 airés. To the roll 


1 The alternative form Deilochus is the prevalent one in Codex Laurentianus 
of the Scholia Apolloniana, but Deiochus is found even there three times, to 
I. 139, 987, 989; and it occurs in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, de Thucyd. 5. 
It underlies the corrupt form Ayiyopo¢ in Steph. Byz. s. v. Aduwaxoc. There 
is asimilar variation in the form of the Epic name, II. 15. 341, where Deiochus 
is betterattested. The evidence is given in full by Schwartz, Pauly- Wissowa’s 
Real-Encycl. s. v. Deiochus. 
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of slain Doliones this note is added (to vs. 1039): pynpovevar 
Anioxos dvatpeOévrav, gyot SopoxdrAjs. Deiochus mentioned, 
too, the death of Clite by her own hand (Schol. to 1. 1063, 
1065). It cannot be doubted that in these particulars Apollonius 
is following Deiochus. We have here to do with localities, with 
the Tomb and the Meadow. Evidently Apollonius in his poetical 
account put these localities where Deiochus had put them, in the 
vicinity of ‘Iep} Mérpn, on the easterly shore. Then it follows that 
Deiochus preceded Apollonius in the use of that complex form 
of the story which included a series of landing-places distributed 
over the western and the eastern shore. Since Apollonius follows 
Deiochus closely in his account of the sequel of the battle, it is 
reasonable to suppose that he followed him also in the account 
of the battle itself. This is, in fact, exactly what is affirmed by 
the scholiast to vs. 1037, where Ephorus who knew of but one 
feud and one battle is set over against Apollonius and Deiochus. 
Deiochus then, like Apollonius, knew of two battles, one in 
Chytus Harbor (Schol. to 1. 987), and one on the eastern shore 
(Schol. to 1. 1037). The points of agreement between the two 
writers are structural. They concern the total scheme. The 
points of disagreement are incidental. They concern names. 
We may fairly conclude then, from the evidence thus far pre- 
sented that Apollonius had before him a topographical scheme 
of Cyzicus, its harbors and its monuments, which was that of the 
local antiquary Deiochus. 

This conclusion is not new.’ But since it has been disputed 
by Knorr in the Leipzig dissertation already cited, I have drawn 
the conclusion again, approaching the problem from a different 
angle. The conclusion must, however, be submitted to a further 
test, for there are other fragments of Deiochus that demand con- 
sideration. Let us call those that have been already treated the 
first group. There is a second group. And there lies the diffi- 
culty.. Those of the first group are free of textual difficulties 
and tell a coherent story. This cannot be said of the second 
group. We begin with Sch. 1. 989: Anioxos Gerradovs eivai 
éyxetpoydoropas. rovs Tnyeveis not rois "Apyovavras émBovdcioa, 
Soxotvras Anoras eivat, Ss Anioyos. Variant explanations of the at- 
tacking party, the ryyeveis of vs. 989, are here given. ‘“Deiochus 
says that they (i. e. they who made the attack) were Thessalian 


1Cf. Berl. Philol. Woch. May 7, 1904. 
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enchirogastores”. We should expect to find next the note which 
is actually found below, Sch. 1. 996: Hodvyvwaoros 3¢ ev rois mepi 
Kufixov Ayoras Aéye. This sentence where it now stands 
interrupts an intelligible context which sets forth three labors 
which Hera contrived for Heracles, that of the Cyzicene prodigies, 
that of the Nemean lion, and that of the Cerynean hind. Trans- 
ferring this sentence to its proper place as a part of the comment 
upon vs. 989, we get two variants, that of Deiochus, and that of 
Polygnostus, then an evident paraphrase of the text: ‘the Earth- 
born, he (i. e. Apollonius) says, plotted against the Argonauts, 
thinking that they were robbers, as says Deiochus”. In calling 
this an evident paraphrase I have in mind the subject of gysi, 
not the phrase 8oxoivras xré. This phrase in its natural meaning 
as above rendered involves two difficulties. While the first part 
of the sentence, “they plotted against the Argonauts”, agrees 
with the poem, this latter part does not. For Apollonius thinks 
of the whole matter mythically, as Homer thinks of the attack 
of the Laestrygones on the ships of Odysseus. Nor does 
Deiochus, according to the perfectly coherent scholium to vs. 
987, think of robbers. He rather attributes the attack to an 
ancient feud. As a solution Knorr (l.c., p. 19, note), following 
Wachsmuth proposes to read for Anioxos, Modtvyyaoros. He then 
refers 8oxodvras Anoras to the Earth-born in the sense, ‘seeming 
to be robbers” and presses the expression further to mean 
“‘praedonum modo”. This proposal is in the right direction, 
for the word Ayords is undoubtedly connected with the variant 
view of Polygnostus as found in Schol. 1. 996. But the simple 
substitution of one name for another does not clear away all 
difficulties. If it be granted that Soxodvras Ayoras is equivalent 
to “praedonum modo”’, the resultant sense is not satisfactory. 
As far as concerns Polygnostus, one expects rather gvras than 
Soxotvras eivax. As far as concerns Apollonius nothing is gained. 
It should be said that Knorr argues for his version on the ground 
that it does correctly represent what Apollonius says. He 
appeals, in particular, to the choice of the word civovro, vs. 951, 
as evidence that the poet conceived of these monsters as a robber- 
folk. This seems too slight a reason, in view of the general 
tenor of the narrative, which makes of this people not robbers 
but monsters, péya Gada (vs. 943). Furthermore, on the basis of 
epic usage, civoua is rather than rod. 
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The difficulty, then, in this fragment of Deiochus, is not 
removed by the textual change that has been proposed. The 
case is here, as it is in the scholium to vs. 943:' the words read 
smoothly, but they contradict other and credible testimony. 
What has been handed down to us is an abbreviation of a longer 
commentary. In the process of abbreviation, disturbances have 
arisen. That our text of the scholia is, at the best, in a disturbed 
state is the conclusion above reached. In the passage under 
discussion, there is further evidence on this point. The words 
ws Anioxyos are found in Codex Laurentianus alone. The Scholia 
Florentina omit them. The Scholia Parisina, besides omitting 
them show a widely different text, in which the notes to 989 
and 996 appear combined into one. The variant explanation of 
Polygnostus here stands in its natural place. Aside from this, 
the text of the Sch. Parisina is inferior. It is to be hoped that a 
new edition of the scholia (cf. A. J. Ph. XXXI. 93), will bring 
new light. Meantime, until new light comes, one can only say 
that the contribution which Codex Laurentianus makes to the 
text by adding the words as Anioxyos is an embarrassment rather 
than a help. 

The last fragment of Deiochus is in the scholia to 1. 961: 
Anioxos rovs pev Aodiovas ovK dvopadter, rov 8é Kugixdy muOdpevov thy 
Tay yevedy ~evioa. That which immediately follows in 
Keil’s text of the scholia is certainly a paraphrase of the poem, 
and no fragment of Deiochus. The same is, I believe, true of 
the concluding sentence: xai yap kai of Aodioves drotxot Oerraday 
kai adrods ds duopiAous édé~avro. This is, still, the point of view 
of Apollonius as distinct from that of Deiochus. All that can be 
attributed to the latter, then, is contained in the words: “ Dei- 
ochus does not name the Doliones, but!Cyzicus, he says, when 
he learned the lineage of the heroes, received them’”’.? The 


1Cf, Knorr, l. c., p. 30; Knaack, B. Ph. W., 1904, col. 584. 

? The exposition in J. H.S, XXVII. 224, needs correction on this point, 
and on at least one other. For the reference made on p. 223 to the testimony 
of Apollodorus, so-called, in the Bibliotheca I. 9, 18, 1, concerning the 
Pelasgian foemen, does too much credit to the Bibliotheca as an independent 
witness. It is in general true, as was first pointed out by Carl Robert, that 
the account of the Argonautic expedition in the Bibliotheca is based upon 
Apollonius. The Cyzicene episode is a good illustration, and we have, then, 
in the Bibliotheca no independent witness concerning the Pelasgians, but a 
secondary statement whose source can be traced. 
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purpose of this note is to mark a difference between the poet and 
the chronicler, in this matter of the reception of the Argonauts. 
What the poet tells we know: a friendly reception was extended 
by king and people when they learned of the expedition and of 
the lineage of the heroes. The chronicler said nothing of the 
people. He gives a similar motive, attributing it to the king 
only. Since then Deiochus does not name the Doliones in this 
connection one infers that he mentioned the subjects of king 
Cyzicus, if at all, under some other name. Knorr argues from 
the reference to Pelasgians in Sch. 1. 987 that Deiochus attributed 
to king Cyzicus Pelasgian subjects, and that these Pelasgian 
subjects are the equivalent of the Doliones of Apollonius. But 
this is at most an inference, and the inference is opposed to the 
plain sense of the scholium to 1. 1037. Exactly this view is 
there ascribed to Ephorus, and the view of Ephorus as a whole 
is expressly set in opposition to the view of Deiochus whom 
Apollonius “followed”. What then is this view of Deiochus 
and Apollonius, as the scholiast knew it? It was, as I have 
argued above, that there were two attacks made upon the Argo- 
nauts, at two different points upon the coast. One attack was 
made deliberately and was connected with the artificial shape of 
Chytus Harbor. The other attack, which resulted in the death 
of king Cyzicus, was accidental. This general form of the story 
in which Apollonius followed Deiochus is not dependent upon 
the particular name which the subjects of Cyzicus bore, nor upon 
the name which the unfriendly local tribe bore. There was 
divergence here. What name Deiochus used for the subjects of 
king Cyzicus we do not know. Apollonius used a name that 
was as old as Hecataeus (cf. Steph. Byz. s. v. Aodioves). It is not 
after alla matter of names, but of the structure of the narrative. 
We find in Apollonius and Deiochus that the action involves a 
certain number of actors. These are, first of all, the Argonauts, 
then, an unfriendly people who close in the harbor with stones, 
and finally a friendly king and people who fight with the Argo- 
nauts only by accident. This complex form of the story is con- 
ceivable only in a given locality, with a given coast-line and with 
definite traditions and monuments. In this sense Apollonius 
followed Deiochus. In every detail he certainly did not follow 
him. Thescholiast who was better informed than we recognized 
that and stated it. But he knew and stated also that in the 
controlling outlines of the story Apollonius followed Deiochus. 
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This conclusion is disputed by Knorr, who in his discussion of 
the fragments of Deiochus does not begin by considering the 
first group, as above given, but takes up the most difficult, viz., 
those found in the scholia to 1. 987, 989. Having reached his 
conclusions from these, he does not consider the remaining frag- 
ments, but attempts at once a restoration of the narrative of 
Deiochus by the help of the mythographer Conon, who in ch. 41 
of his Aiyjoes tells the story of Cyzicus. By this faulty method 
the other fragments of Deiochus do not come to their rights and 
the whole investigation takes a wrong course. Furthermore, the 
Narrative of Conon can claim no such preeminence as is here 
accorded to it. There is in it no trace of local color and no sign 
of familiarity with topography or monuments. The mention of 
Pelasgians in Conon’s version, the only point of likeness between 
Deiochus and Conon, is not peculiar to these two, but belongs to 
Ephorus as well. If Knorr had argued that Conon’s Narrative 
is based on Ephorus one might well agree with him. But there 
is no ground for going further, as Knorr does, and questioning 
the explicit testimony of the scholiast to 1. 1037, who puts 
Ephorus on one side, and Deiochus with Apollonius on the 
other. Conon, and apparently Ephorus, knew of but one land- 
ing and one encounter. Deiochus and Apollonius knew of two. 
Ephorus and Conon show the story simplified and detached from 
its local relations. Deiochus and Apollonius agree in adjusting 
it to the locality and to local traditions. The complex form of 
the story is the local form, and the local form is the earlier. 

The account of the visit of the Argonauts to Cyzicus, as told 
by Apollonius, is a singular combination of elements. A mass 
of tradition lies before us in a state of imperfect fusion. I have 
not attempted to discuss all the traces of union,—as, for example, 
in the character of king Cyzicus,—or all the attempts which the 
poet has made to weld into one things incoherent and inde- 
pendent. One group of facts has been singled out. Ordinarily 
it may be assumed that the attempt at fusion is referable to 
Apollonius himself, not to his source. The result of this investi- 
gation has been a surprise to me, for the result has been to refer 
the process of composition and fusion not to Apollonius but to 
his source. Believing that the method followed is sound I accept 
the conclusion. Earlier discussions of the text and scholia have 
been carried on too much as if the events described had relation 
to no particular place. I have endeavored to show that Apol- 
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lonius wrote with his eye on a definite locality, with a map before 
him, if you please; and that his narrative of the Cyzicene 
adventure has in that regard a higher value than has heretofore 
been accorded to it. It should be said in conclusion that I write 
primarily as a student of Apollonius, and not as one who has 
first-hand knowledge of the region. This paper attempts not to 
throw light on questions of topography but to give what is, I 
believe, the true approach to the interpretation of the text and 
the scholia of Apollonius. 


EDWARD FITCH. 
Hamitton Cotiece, Cuinton, N. Y. 


IV.—THE PARTHENEION OF ALKMAN. 
(FRAGMENT 23 BERGK). 


Students of the papyrus fragment of Alkman’s partheneion 
have called to one another in mottoes of encouragement—Nil 
desperandum, és Tpoiay retpmpevor ivOov ’Ayatoi, “ \aBérw Kat GAdos” 
—and little by little from Egyptian darkness they have brought 
words and meanings gallantly to light. But even yet many 
passages are so obscure that scholars have been unable to agree 
on the general line of thought, much less to appreciate the 
beauty of the literary finish. 

The manuscript has already been studied with such pains that 
it can hardly yield new data of any considerable value. Through 
the kindness of M. Charles Boreux, I have had the privilege of 
examining the papyrus at the Louvre, only to be convinced that 
in general the readings of Blass are worthy of all confidence. 
Changes of interpretation, however, and slight modifications of 
the text—modifications the more justifiable because the copyist 
seems to have been rather careless—may resolve some of the 
long-standing puzzles and give us a clearer insight into the 
argument and the manner of choral presentation. 

The first half of the poem, sadly fragmentary in its present 
state, contains myths that show the penalty attending rash pre- 
sumption. Of the first myth little more is extant than an enu- 
meration of those who fell on the field of battle—Hippokoontidai, 
as we learn from other sources. 


[xparnoe y]ap Aica 

[xai IIdpos, | yepacrarot 

15 [ovav. 

Some difficulty has been found in explaining the scholiast’s 
remark that Poros is the same as Hesiod’s Chaos. If we accept 
the note, despite the untrustworthiness of some of the scholia, 
we can account for the equation without assuming a reference 
to Eros. Udpos, etymologically connected with the root EP, 
‘pierce, bore through’, might easily be a name for Tartaros, 
which Plato describes as rt rav ris yas GAdws Te peysoroy 


‘ 
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ruyxdvet by nat dcaurepes SAns ris And Tartaros is 
at times called Chaos. Ina personal sense, Poros as god of the 
lower world’ would be suitably coupled with Aisa. 

The latter part of line 15 runs: EAEIAOZAAKA.® A conjecture 
by Blass, dméd:Aos, is now generally accepted. Some scholars 
have thought that ’Adxkéd was a divinity mentioned along with 
Aioa and Idpos, while others have supposed the word to refer to 
the strength of the presumptuous. Neither explanation is con- 
vincing. With the context in mind, we might naturally look for 
some such expression as the Homeric oid¢ ris gor’ ddxy.* Inas- 
much as the putting on of sandals is a customary preparation 
when Homeric heroes go forth and gods come down to succor 
mortals, is it not possible to interpret dméd:Aos dda as ‘help came 
not’? 

After a warning, 

[ujris és dpaviv 

[unde yapev rav ’Adpodiray, x. d., 
there follows a passage that has been thought to refer to the 
battle of the Giants. But the few words extant point rather to 
the myths of Otos and Orion. These two transgressors are 
mentioned in similar connection by Kallimachos.° The super- 
lative -rdéro., with which our passage opens, is certainly appro- 
priate.® The words [é]oxe (v. 25) and (v. 30) have 


1 Plat. Phaid. 111 E. 

2 If we are to connect herewith the Poros of Plato’s myth (Symp. 203 B), we 
may compare the favorable aspect in which Hades appears under the name 
Pluton-Plutos. 

5 The cross-bar of the second E falls on a ridge of the papyrus, but under a 
strong glass may still be traced. 

*u 120; cf. x 305, 8 140, ® 528. 

5 Hymn. in Art, 264 f.. 

undé tiva tiv yap ‘Qroc, 
ovdé pév ayabdv yduov éuvgotevoar, 

Hom. / 308 ff. : 

od¢ unkiotove Opéwe Ceidwpoc apovpa 
kai TOAD KaAAiorove ye KAvTov ’Qpiwva, 

[Erat.] Katast. 32, p. 162 R.: ’Qpiwy] rovrov ‘Hoiodé¢ gnow Eipuddne 
Mivwog xai elvar, dobjvat 62 ait@ dwpeadv Sore Kyudtwv 

8 Hom. ¢ 121 ff.: 

&¢ ’Qpiwv’ EAeto Hac, 
oi Hydacbe peia Cdovrec, 
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parallels in the story of Orion; ya féov' (v. 26) and drco’ jBa’ 
(v. 27), on the other hand, fit the story of Otos. As Hyginus 
(Fab. 28) tells us that in the lower world Otos was bound to a 
pillar, we may suppose Alkman to have said (v. 31 f.), ‘Hades 
bound * the other to a mill-stone’. The mention of a mill-stone 
is interesting in view of the relation of Otos to grain.‘ 

The scanty data will not permit us to determine in just what 
form these myths were presented by Alkman. But since paris 
dvOporav és apavdv rornaOw (v. 16) is applicable to Otos, it may be 
inferred that metpyro yapev trav ’Adpodiray, x. d., refers to 
Orion. The latter warning has been adduced ® as an argument 
for regarding amorous affairs as the cause of the strife between 
the Tyndaridai and the Hippokoontidai; and it is indeed prob- 
able that this myth had a similar motive. 

Passing to the second half of the partheneion, the poet turns 
from these dark pictures of the punishment of evil-doers to the 
bright counterpart, the happiness of the pious. 


6 8’ ddBos, doris 
dpépay [8 
Ev¢pov refers to a moral quality ; d«Aavoros® implies freedom from 


punishment. As those who are seeking divine favor, the maidens 
now present their cause. They begin to sing of the radiant 


Ewe év *Oprvyin Aprepic 
ol¢ ayavoic éroryoutvyn Katénepver, 
Hygin. Astron. 2. 34: Alii dicunt cum Callimacho, cum Dianae vim voluerit 
adferre, ab ea sagittis esse confixum. 
1 Apollodor. 1. 7. 4: Kai tiv pév Oddaccav Eeyov 
Hom. 315 ff.: 
OvAvuT avtap éx’ "Ocoy 
iv’ ovpavoc auBaroc ein. 
kai vb kev et iKovTo, 
326 y]cev? Blass (Rh. Mus. 40 (1885), pp. 7, 20) reads ZEN, but Diels 
(Hermes 31 (1896), p. 346) favors AEN, 
*Cf. Toepffer in Pauly-Wissowa I 1590 ff. Mayer, Giganten u. Titanen 
Pp. 42. 
5 Zielinski, Arch. f. Relig. 9 (1906), p. 44. 
Cf. Kallim. Hymn, in Art. 266 f.: 
ovdé yap ‘Inne 
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beauty of Agido, whom they liken to the sun; but at the very 
outset they pause and wonder whether their leader has not equal 
charms. 

The comparison of the maidens to horses— 


45 Soxei yap fuer avra 
> ” 
EKT PETS TOS, OTEp at Tis 
2 - 
ev Borois immov 
mayov aeO\ogspov xavaxatoda 


Tay dveipav— 


is appropriate in view of the association of horses with the cult 
of Orthia.’ In what does the preéminence of Hagesichora con- 
sist? Her companions are designated simply as horses grazing. 
Since this description does not have a true contrast in the epi- 
thets of verse 48, the point of superiority must be found in the 
words, ray imonerpidiov dveipov. But if Hagesichora is compared, 
as is generally supposed, to a dream-horse, an ideal horse, she 
cannot without anticlimax be called immediately xéAns ’Evertkés 
(v. 50f.). The word ’Everixés is objectionable also on metrical 
grounds, for the scheme requires ¥ —v v. Evidently there is 
need of some change. 

Such a simile as we have here should be essentially clear and 
picturable. A dream-horse is essentially vague. The passage 
will become more intelligible and more artistic, if we suppose 
that Alkman had in mind a particular horse, the mythical 
Pegasos. A reference to Pegasos, after verses 16-21, is directly 
in line with the argument,’ and satisfies the demands of the 
comparison by reason of the winged horse’s obvious preémi- 
nence. In the construction and diction, moreover, are straws 
that show which way the wind blows. The word sayév is a play 
upon the name. ’Oveipov, according to the view proposed, is a 
normal genitive of possession; and ray, a word which Blass 
acknowledges he would never have conjectured, is natural and 
desirable, if the thought is definite. Though the adjective 
imorerpidiav, ‘winged ’, is fitly applied to dreams, it may be felt 


1Cf. Wide, Lak. Kulte, p. 331; Bosanquet, Ann. Br. Sch. Ath. 12 (1905-6), 
Pp. 333 ff. 

2On Pegasos as winged in the time of Alkman, cf. Hannig, De Pegaso, 
Bresl. philol. Abhandl. 8 (1902), 4, p. 137 ff.; on the fall of Bellerophon, 
ibid., p. 79 f. 
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also as a transferred epithet of irrov—a turn at once ambiguous 
and suggestive, and therefore well adapted to a riddling allusion.’ 
For ’Everixés we may read aivereds : 


50 ovy dpys; 6 peév KeAns 


aivexTeKos. 


The chorus thus draws attention to the riddle, and then returns 
to the praise of the yopnyés. Hence the expression of the name 
“Aynotxépas (Vv. 53) is not only unembarrassing, but actually 
necessary. 

Yet beautiful as Hagesichora is, it must be admitted that she 
is less beautiful than Agido. “Inmos Ei8nv@ KoAagaios Spapeira 
seems to be a proverbial expression for a close match. 

The meaning of Mededdes in the sentence following is a vexed 


question : 
60 rai yap 


’Opbia apos 
vuxra duBpociay dre onptov 


dorpov avetpopevat paxortat. 


The connection of thought is such that the word appears to refer 
to Hagesichora and Agido; but under what metaphor? Not as 
doves, for that is incompatible with the predicate pdyovra; nor 
yet as the star-group Pleiades, for that spoils the punning com- 
parison, dre anpiov dorpov. But these two meanings do not exhaust 
our resources. From the scholiast on Theokritos 13. 25? we 
learn that HeAecddes may mean also the daughters of the queen of 
the Amazons—virgins who instituted nocturnal choral dances. 
This interpretation fits our passage perfectly. Speaking of 
Hagesichora and Agido in figurative terms, Alkman passes, by 
an easy transition, from Skythian and Lydian horses to the 
horsewomen dwelling in the same region. Under this explana- 


1Even with the meaning, ‘dwelling under the rock’, vrorerpidiwv might 
have this double reference ; for, according to Hesiod (Theog. 282 f.), Pegasos 
was born near the springs of Okeanos, and Homer (w 11 f., quoted by the 
scholiast on Alkman) groups together ’Qkeavod podc, Aevxdda rétpyv and djpov 
oveipwv, To Alkman the adjective may have been changeable in color (cf. p. 
66 below). 

2 ai TleAecddec, Kaddivayoc, tév ’Aualévev joav Ovyarépec, 
ai TleAevdde¢ mpoonyopetOnoav. mpartov avira: yopeiav kai mavvvyida ovvecth- 
cavtTo 
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tion the simile, dre oxprov aorpov, has full value, and the predicate 
paxovrat is eminently appropriate.’ 

In order to understand the force of pdéyovra, we need not have 
recourse to any doubtful hypothesis about a contest of beauty or 
a match between rival choruses. The occasion is a religious 
sacrifice ; the opposing parties are the worshipers and the deity. 
The thought that mankind is prone to offend and the gods must 
be propitiated recurs throughout the poem, and furnishes the 
explanation of several passages that have been more or less 
misunderstood.” 

The divinity in question is here called Orthia, but it is difficult 
to determine her nature from a name susceptible of so many 
interpretations. Perhaps originally the name referred to the 
moon* under the same figure that appears in the expression, 
iorapévov rod pnvds. A nocturnal festival would then be appro- 
priate, and the sickle given as prize at the contests would be 
explicable as once, at least, a lunar symbol. 

The offering that the maidens are bearing to Orthia is men- 
tioned in verse 61 under the designation ¢apos. Two interpreta- 
tions of this word are current—‘ plough’ and ‘robe’; but there is 
no evidence that either object was actually presented to Orthia. 
Again, however, we are not on the horns of a dilemma. apos is 
the Doric form of ¢ipos, which is said by Hesychios to be 4 ray 
apxaiwv rpopy. This interpretation is confirmed, first, by the 


1 Cf. Kallim. Hymn, in Art. 237 ff.: 


oot Kai "Apualovider 

év mote wappadin ’Edéow Bpétac idptoavto 
avtai 6’, dvacoa, TpbAw 
mpara pév év caxécoow KikAw 
ornodpuevat evptv: dé Aiyera 
Aerraréov obpiyyec, iva phoowow duaprh. 


*Cf. on vv. 37-39 above. Eip#vy (v. 91) is appropriately used of the 
reconciliation. Méy’ a[ivd6] (v. 97, Wilamowitz) is undoubtedly the correct 
reading. 

5 On v. 55 f. cf. Jurenka, Sitzungs-Ber. d. Wiener Akad. 135 (1896), p. 16f., 
and Zeitschr. f. d. ésterr. Gym. 58 (1907), p. 1084,n. 2. Kukula, Philol. 66 
(1907), p. 208. 

*“ Dass die worte uv peic lat. mensis unser monat urspriinglich den mond 
selbst als den (zeit)messer am himmel bezeichnet haben, ist heute aner- 
kannt”. Usener, Gétternamen, p. 288. 
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word @worjpa’ (v. 81), which Hesychios defines as eiwyxnrnpia, 
and secondly, by an allusion in Xenophon,’ from which it may 
be inferred that Orthia received as offerings rupois.* 

The next strophe asserts that the chorus depends for safety 
not on its outward adornment,‘ rich as this is, nor on the charms 
of individual members, but on the leader, Hagesichora. 

Then follows a strophe with a similar close— 


90 ‘Aynotxdpas vedndes 
]nvas éparas éréBav— 


and we may reasonably expect a parallel line of thought. Since 
the beauty of Hagesichora has already been extolled, and the 
final strophe praises her singing, the present strophe presumably 
deals with her ability in the dance. This idea is suggested at 
the outset by the epithet xaddicdupos, and appears again in the 
words, 

[&’ yap ava 


kai Xopooratts. 


As regards the succeeding lines, hitherto pdray d\éAaxe yAavgé. A 
different reading, palaeographically easy, will come closer to the 
mark. The first hand in the manuscript gives Béfaxa.° Con- 


Kukula, c., p. 226 ff. Farrell, Ann. Br. Sch. Ath. 14 (1907-8), p. 52. 
The Samian festival described by Herodotos (3. 48) is in some respects 
parallel. 

*De Rep. Lac. 2. 9: Kai mAeiotove Gprdca: map’ ’Opbiac 
Geic, tobrove GAAog énétage. Cf. Nilsson, Griech, Feste, 
p. 193 f. 

8 In a former article (A. J. P. 30 (1909), p. 188 f.) I have endeavored to trace 
aconnection between and ambrosia. (cf. Heberdey, Jahresh. 
d. dsterr. arch. Inst. VII (1904), p. 213) may be a compound, not of o7eipov, 
but of oveipa (vipa), a cake made ék (Ath. 14. 647 D). 

*The use of the headband and of purple in certain cults of Aphrodite 
(Gruppe, Gr. Myth. u. Rel., p. 1349 f.) may be compared, now that the excava- 
tions at Sparta give “evidence of a close relation” between the Knidian 
Aphrodite and Orthia (Farrell, 1. c., pp. 49, 65 ff.). With dpdxwy (v. 66) cf. the 
serpent on an ivory plaque from Sparta (Thompson, Journ. Hellen. Stud. 29 
(1909), p. 288). 


A A 
5 In line 86 JIAPZENOZ and ANQBEBAKA may be easily read. The inter- 
vening letters are more or less indistinct, but can hardly be other than those 
given in the current text: MATANATIOOP, 
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sidering that Baiyw is not infrequently used of dancing, we may 
conjecture that the lines should read: 


85 éyav 
mapsévos para BéBaxa 


yravé." 


These words give a satisfactory parallelism of thought: Beau- 
tiful as are the other members of the chorus, and zealous as they 
have been in the dance, they nevertheless depend for success 
upon their leader, Hagesichora.” 

At the opening of the final strophe, Hagesichora is evidently 
likened to a cetpaddpos and to a xvBepyarns. But the full text of 
the passage has not been deciphered. To complete the thought, 
we might read: 

T@ Te yap 
aitas é€méotxe 
xuBepvara 8€ xp7 


95 vat pad’ (dx 


The verb mad\ew is certainly here the mot propre, for it is used of 
horses by Euripides (El. 477), and of Lakonian dancers by 
Aristophanes (Lys. 1304, 1310). Similarly, nye is suitable in 
connection with both captain and chorus-leader, for each must 
sound a signal to insure unanimity of action. The first image, 


1Cf. Autokr. ap. Ael. N. A. 12. 9 (Kock I 806): ola rapbévor 
Avdév Képat Kéuav Kavakpotovoa yepoiv "Edeciay map’ “Apreucy 
KaAiioray, Kai Toiv ioxiow Td KaTw, Td ad ei¢ éfaipovoa, ola KiyKAoc 
GAAera. A certain dance was called yAaté (Athen. 14. 629 F. Hesych. s. v.). 
Cf. cxop. Bergk long ago (Philol. 22 (1865), p. 13) queried, ‘“‘ob auch yAaté 
auf den unter diesem namen bekannten tanz geht ?” 

2Is the unknown ’A@ric (v. 87) Ev ree in disguise? With vv. 88-9 cf. 
Wide, op. cit., p.127f. Wernicke in Pauly-Wissowa II 1347. 

3In verse 93, TQZE are the only letters that are clear and complete. The 
next is probably A, hardly A. The right side of the letter is broken off, for 
the face of the papyrus is gone at this point and for the space of another 
letter. The rest of the line is very faint, but may be read with Blass, 0 (or P) 
HK (or M) ETAA*H. In the next line, the dative, r@ xvGepvarg, is the manu- 
script reading, but may be a corruption occasioned by the parallel dative, rw 
onpagépy. In verse 95, the traces after MAAH suit XE. The next letter is 
read as ® by Blass and as N by Diels. 

* Cf. Luk. Dial. Mort. 10. 10: Sore Abe ta tiv aveAducfa, 
Td ayKkbpiov icriov: ebOuve, & Td 
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then, illustrates the thought previously expressed, and the second 
forms the transition to that which follows: 


& ray Snpyvider 


dowdorépa. 


Inasmuch as Hagesichora, in point of beauty and skill in the 
dance, has been compared with the other maidens, it is natural 
to expect that in singing, too, she should be compared with the 
rest. That such a comparison was really made is indicated by 
the word dvr’ preserved in verse 98. What follows is not very 
legible. Faint traces at the end of the line seem to correspond 
to the traditional édexa, supplied from the scholion. But so far 
as the text of the poem gives information, the chorus, apart from 
the leader, appears to have consisted of Agido and the eight 
maidens mentioned in the third strophe of the latter half. Per- 
haps, therefore, we should read: 


8 [é vv éa] 


maidoy dex[as of dei |de. 


The demand for a continuation of the same grammatical subject 
would in this way be perfectly satisfied. 

The reading é»véa has the merit of doing away with any puzzle 
as to the composition of the chorus. Ten maidens, all of whom 
are named,’ make up the band. The leader is Hagesichora, and 
she has as her partner in the dance the beautiful Agido. Since 
the success of the chorus depends upon the leader, the latter 
half of the partheneion is largely occupied with Hagesichora’s 
praise. Indeed, Hagesichora, like Antheia in the Artemis 
festival at Ephesos, seems at times almost to impersonate the 
goddess.” 

Here it may be noted that the singular and plural of the first 
person are not used indiscriminately. The singular refers to the 
rest of the chorus as over against the leader, Hagesichora; the 
plural includes both chorus and leader when there is a bond of 
common interest. 

We are now better prepared to appreciate the song as the 
work of a master in the composition of partheneia. The poem is 
not to be regarded as made up of two independent pieces that 


1 Cf. Wilamowitz, Hermes 32 (1897), p. 259. 
*Cf. Kukula, 1. c., p. 208. 
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overlap just enough to be, as it were, glued together. There is 
a fundamental unity. The underlying thought is the impor- 
tance of reverence for the gods, and this is illustrated, first, from 
the negative side, by myths about the overthrow of the pre- 
sumptuous, and then from the positive side, by commendation of 
Hagesichora and her chorus. Not only does the second part 
have echoes of the first (vv. 65, 77, 91), but the first part antici- 
pates the motive of the second (v. 2of.). 

If we had the poem in its entirety, we should be better able to 
judge of its literary form; but even as it is, we can perceive a 
certain symmetry. Balancing the enumeration of the Hippo- 
koontidai is the enumeration of the members of the chorus. As 
in the first part of the poem the moral is repeated, so in the 
second part the thought of Hagesichora as the defense recurs 
like a refrain. The last three strophes have more or less paral- 
lelism of thought and structure. 

A noteworthy feature of the poem is the play upon words. 
An example such as occurs in lines 100-101, Zdv6o ... €av6d, is in 
itself of little importance; but in some cases word-play may 
throw considerable light on the interpretation. It has been 
shown above that the pun in rayév (v. 48) is a key to the passage. 
Again, lines 60-63 become quite clear when we recognize the 
double play on the word Metaddes. If we interpret MeAaddes as a 
metaphorical characterization of Hagesichora and Agido as 
daughters of the queen of the Amazons, we have a punning 
reference, first, in the words gapos gepoicats vixra duBpociay to 
the ambrosia-bearing wéAea:, and secondly, in the words dre 
onptov dorpov to the constellation Pleiades. If Orthia was associ- 
ated with the moon, AYEIPOMENAI might also have double 
reference.’ 


1Qne is tempted to think that the word @:AéyAoc, cited from Alkman (Fr. 
152 Bgk.), was used of Hagesichora in the lost lines that formed the close of 
this partheneion, (Cf. Ten Brink, Philol. 21 (1864), p. 134.) According to 
the notes of Suidas (s. v. éx’ axpov lotduevog Bev Kai 
mapa ’AAKuavi, 7 piAovoa éx’ axpov yopov and Pausanias (3. 19. 6: 
wida yap Kadovow oi Awpiei¢ ta the epithet would, with word-play, be 
appropriate for Hagesichora as chorus-leader, as xixvoc, and—looking back to 
the opening simile—as Pegasos. Cf. the winged figures recently found at the 
Spartan sanctuary of Orthia (Thompson, I. c., p. 286 ff.). The argument from 
word-play, however, might easily be pushed to an extreme, and unaided is 
hardly of sufficient strength to establish the reading ["AAxiué]v te tov Saray 
(v. 4), or [BwxdéAo aypérayr (v. 8). 
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The life and grace of the poem are far removed, it is true, 
from all this critical analysis, this talk of jots and tittles. But it 
is only by such study of the crabbed text that we have made 
progress since the days when the papyrus was thought to con- 
tain disconnected verses, illustrating perhaps some law of metric ; 
and unless good fortune shall give us another manuscript, we 
must continue to work with patient care toward a true apprecia- 


tion of this, our only fair specimen of a poem by Alkman as well 
as of a Greek partheneion. 


WINIFRED WARREN WILSON. 


SyracusE, New YorK. 
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V.—PHOENIX IN THE ILIAD. 


If there is one point of agreement among disbelievers in the 
unity of the Iliad it is that Phoenix had no part in the original 
version of the Presbeia of book nine. The presence of Phoenix 
at the tent of Agamemnon, the persistent use of the dual, the 
part played by him rather than Cheiron as the instructor of 
Achilles, the fact that when Ajax nodded to Phoenix Odysseus 
arose and spoke, and also the abruptness with which he is intro- 
duced, all these unite to give absolute assurance to the critics, or 
in the words of Christ, Homer oder Homeriden, p. 75, Hier 
haben wir also festen Boden unter den Fiissen und kénnen mit 
Zuversicht fiir die verschiedenen Partien des 9. Gesanges zwei 
Verfasser annehmen. Leaf, Introduction to I, p. 371, in his 
edition of the Iliad, ‘ All the evidence goes to show that he, 
Phoenix, is an intruder. The abruptness of his introduction and 
the dual number used of the envoys alike point tothis”. Similar 
comments abound in the writings of other Homeric critics. 

A possible solution of this problem is to be found in observing 
the method by which Phoenix is introduced in subsequent books 
of the Iliad. A list of the leaders of the Myrmidons is given 
11 173 ff. Each of the five leaders Menesthius, Eudorus, Peis- 
ander, Phoenix, and Alkimedon is named with the addition of 
the name of his father and some detailed description or charac- 
teristic except Phoenix; he is simply introduced as, yépwv immnddra 
oing. This scant description can have but one explanation, 
namely, Phoenix has been previously described, so that the 
verses 1 173 ff. presuppose just such a part as the one played by 
him inthe Presbeia. This will hardly be questioned, and allcritics 
who remove Phoenix from the Presbeia agree that these verses 
were added subsequent to his appearance in the ninth book. 
Christ prints the verses which refer to Phoenix in each of these 
books in the same small type, thus assigning them both to the 
same stratum. 

The next appearance of this name, Phoenix, is P 555, where 
Phoenix does not act himself, but Athena assuming his form 
urged on Menelaus to attempt the rescue of the body of Patroclus ; 


eioauévn Boivin: déuag Kai aterpéa 
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The part here played by Athena is essential to the plot, so that 
Christ, who removed all traces of Phoenix from book nine, made 
this appearance of Athena in the guise of Phoenix part of his 
Ur-llias, printing this episode in the same large capitals in which, 
e. g., the quarrel-scene in A is printed. 

When a god appears in the form of a definite, named person a 
detailed description is immediately added, unless the god assumes 
the form of a person who has already been described or has 
appeared in the action of the poem. Homer hasno exceptions to 
this rule. 

This rule is of such prime importance in the solution of the 
present problem that all the examples to which it applies will be 
given. 

When the deceptive dream came to the tent of Agamemnon ; 

B20: 0’ dp’ trép NyAniw vi éorkdc, 
Néoropi, tév pa padiora yepovtwr 


A detailed description of Nestor has been given in the preceding 
book, hence sufficiently identified by the phrase NyAnio vit. 
Iris came to warn the Trojans of the advance of the Greeks ; 


B 791: eloato dé vic Modiry, 
5¢ Tpdwy oxords We, rodwxeinor merroBdc, 
TiuBw én’ axporatw Aisvyrao yépovtoc, 
déypevoc apopunbeiev ’A 


Polites has not been previously mentioned, hence it is necessary 
to tell the hearers who he is and why Iris assumed his form. 
Iris appeared tosummon Helen to view the assembled Greeks ; 


T'122: eidouévy yaddw, ’Avtyvopidao dauaptt, 
tiv ’Avtnvopidng eye kpeiwv 
Aaodixny, Ovyatpaév eidog apiorny. 


This is the first reference to Laodice, hence the detailed descrip- 
sion. 
Athena searched for Pandarus throughout the army of the 
Trojans ; 
A 86: 740 avdpi ixéAn Tpdwv bucdAov, 
Aaodéxw ’Avtyvopidyn, kpatepp aixunrh. 


First mention of Laodocus, hence description and patronymic, 
but, as Antenor, his father, has already been named, additional 
details are unnecessary. 
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Mars came to arouse the faltering sons of Priam ; 
E 462: eidduevoc OpyKav. 


Two men with the name of Acamas have already been men- 
tioned, one the son of Antenor, the other a leader of the Thra- 
cians, hence the necessity of the identifying phrase, #y7frop 

Hera came to arouse the Greeks to whom she shouted ; 


E 785: cicauévy weyadgrop., yaAKeo~avy, 
b¢ avdhoacy’ GAAo TevThKoVTA, 


First reference to Stentor, hence the detailed description. 
Poseidon coming from the sea urged on the Argives ; 


N 45: eioduevoc Kad yavri déuac Kai 


Calchas has appeared in the earlier books, hence no description. 
Poseidon chided the faltering Idomeneus ; 


N 216: eiodpuevoc ’Avdpaivovoc vu Odavri, 
b¢ kai Kadvddvi 
Aitwdoiow davacce. 


Thoas has been previously mentioned, but as there are two 
others of this name referred to in the Iliad, this detailed descrip- 
tion removes all possible ambiguity. This is a fine illustration of 
the rule that Homer never leaves in doubt the identity of the 
person whose form the god assumes, if that person’s name is 
given. 


Apollo appeared to Hector inspiring him to return to the 
battle. 


Il 716: avépe ailng te Kpatep@ TE, 
Hv “Extopoc imrodduoo, 
‘ExéBnc, dé Abpavroc, 
Bpvyin vaieoxe pone éxi Sayyapiouo. 


This is the first appearance of this Asius, but another Asius, the 
son of Hyrtacus from Arisbe, has been mentioned, hence the long 
and detailed description is doubly necessary. 

Apollo inspired Hector to rescue the arms of slain Euphorbus ; 


P73: avépe eioduevoc, Mévry. 


First mention of Mentes, hence the necessary description. 
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Apollo came to Aeneas to urge him to join in the fighting ; 
P 323: Aiveiav drpuve, déuac Tlepipavri éorxdc, 


’Hrvridy, 5¢ of rapa marpi yépovrt 
kypboowr yhpaoke, dpeci eiddc * 


First reference to this Periphas, hence detailed description. 
P 555: sioapévy Soivine déuac Kai arecpta 


There is no description of any sort. This verse furnishes the 
motive for the present investigation, therefore the conclusion will 
be drawn later. 
Apollo came to Hector to urge him to renew the struggle ; 
P 583: aivor: 'Aoiddy évadiynioc, d¢ of 
giAtatog éoxev, oikia vaiwr. 


Two sons of Phaenops have been named, but he himself has not 
appeared in the action of the Iliad, hence the detailed description. 
Apollo urged Aeneas to turn and face Achilles ; 


Y 81: viés dé Avedov eloato 


Lycaon has already been named as the brother of Paris, but as 
there is another Lycaon, the father of Pandarus, the identifying 
phrase, viés 8¢ Ipsdoto, is necessary. The hearer is never left in 
doubt. 


Apollo having rescued Agenor appeared to Achilles ; 
600: yap éxdepyog wavra 


Agenor has just played a prominent part, hence no description. 
Athena came to deceive Hector and to betray him to Achilles ; 


X 227: eixvia déuac Kai ateipéa 


Deiphobus has repeatedly appeared in earlier books of the Iliad, 
hence sufficiently designated without added description. 

There are no other examples in the Iliad of a god appearing in 
the form of a person whose name is given. 

There are a few illustrations of this rule in the Odyssey; 
Athena came to Ithaca in order to arouse and encourage Tele- 


machus ; 
a105: sidopévy eivy, Tagiwy Mévry. 


This particular Mentes has not been mentioned previously, hence 
detailed description. This description is much supplemented, 
vv. 180 ff. 


Qe 
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The participle refers to Athena in 8 268, 401, x 206, 503, 548; 
Mévrop: eidouévn quév déuac 702 Kai 


Mentor had taken part in the action of the poem before the first 
appearance of Athena in his guise, hence there is no description. 

Athena moved among the Ithacans preparing for the departure 
of Telemachus. 


B 383: TAeudyw eixvia xara mrédv wyeto TavTy. 


Telemachus had already been prominent in this and the preced- 
ing book of the Odyssey, hence there is no description. 
Athena made a divine image which she sent to hearten 
Penelope ; 
6796: eldwdov roinoe, déuac hexto yvvaiki, 
xobpy ueyaagropog 


First reference to Iphthime, hence detailed description is necessary. 

A god often appears in the guise of some unnamed person or 
character, such as a messenger, a young man, an old man,a 
maiden, or a woman, but such appearances necessarily do not 
individualize, hence do not belong to the subject now discussed. 

All the passages have been quoted in which a god assumes the 
form of a person whose name is given. In every case the person 
whose form or voice has been assumed is well-known, or a 
detailed description is added. The hearer is never left in doubt 
for one moment about the identity of the person whose charac- 
teristics the god has taken. 

To which class does the verse in question belong? To quote 
the verse, P 555: oivexe deuas dretpéa is to answer 
the question ; since the absence of any sort of description shows 
that Phoenix is a person already well-known to the hearers of 
the previous books of the Iliad. Christ was quite right in 
observing that P 555 is essential to the action of the Iliad and to 
his Ur-Ilias, and in assigning it to his earliest stratum, but he 
failed to observe that this scene is impossible unless Phoenix has 
had a part in the earlier scenes of the Iliad. This verse cannot 
remain without assuming a Phoenix in the Presbeia and alsoa 
Presbeia in the Ur-Ilias. This fact seems to me to demolish the 
structure which Christ reared with such labor and such assurance. 

The next appearance of Phoenix is in T 310. Achilles after 
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the reconciliation with Agamemnon dismissed the others, while 
those of more advanced years remained to comfort him ; 


T 310: dow ’Atpeida pevérny dioc ’Odvocetc, 
Néorwp "Idouevete te yépwv immnAdta Soin, 


How could Christ have explained the presence of Phoenix in this 
small group of companions and friends, if this were his first 
appearance in person in the action of the Iliad? The manner 
in which he is here named assumes that he is a familiar figure 
and that he must have had a part in the story of some earlier 
book. However Christ assigns these verses to an older stratum 
than any in which Phoenix has himself appeared. The only 
possible excuse for the abrupt mention of Phoenix in this group 
of intimate companions is to be found in the fact that previously 
he has appeared as a friend and associate of Achilles. The 
needed explanation is given in the Presbeia. 

After the quarrel is over and well-nigh forgotten, and the 
battles of the Iliad are ended the poet once more brings the 
heroes of his poem before his audience in the games in honor of 
Patroclus. Phoenix himself is too old to take part and, since, 
unlike Nestor, he has no son to admonish, it might have seemed 
impossible for the poet to present him at this final gathering of 
the Greeks. However in the chariot-race it was necessary that 
some responsible person should be placed at the outer end of the 
course to watch that the drivers ran the full length and did not 
turn back until they had rounded the outmost point; this must 
be some one in the confidence of Achilles, and one not biased by 
the fact that a kinsman or close companion was a participant. 
Phoenix satisfied every condition, so he too appears at the games 
to make his farewell; although his part is a small one, it is 


essential. 
¥ 358: ohunve répuar’ 
év Asi mapa dé eloev 
avriBeov Soivika, OTdova 
a¢ penvéwto dpduove kai aAnbeiny aroeirat. 


The task assigned to Phoenix must have been assigned to 
some one, since the tricks actually employed in the course of 
the race show that the outer goal would not have been rounded 
unless some one had been placed there for this very purpose, 
namely, to prevent the shortening of the course. Critics who 
object to this office being given to Phoenix must be prepared 
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to substitute another in his place, for this was an office that could 
not have been neglected. The fact that each driver went the 
full course shows that some one was at the far goal. Naturally 
Phoenix was not called upon to decide the subsequent dispute, 
since the fact of rounding the goal was not the subject of 
contention. 

These four passages subsequent to book nine in which refer- 
ence is made to Phoenix are consistent and imply that he is a 
familiar figure in the action of the poem, each assumes the 
Presbeia with Phoenix a member or companion thereof. If there 
is any objection to the retention of Phoenix in the Iliad it must 
be founded on the basis of the earlier book, and if rejected from 
that book he must be rejected from all. 

The first difficulty to present itself in the story of Phoenix is 
that his initial appearance is at the tent of Agamemnon, when he 
would naturally be in the company of Achilles. Phoenix was a 
supernumerary in the Greek army, Peleus had no especial need 
of him in Phthia, he had no family-ties to keep him at home, so 
came along with the Myrmidons to the war. However necessary 
the old man may have thought he was to his foster-son, the 
latter never made any reference to reciprocal sentiments, but in 
his reply to the pleadings of Odysseus he says that he himself 
intends to return home to Phthia, but as for Phoenix he can 
remain or go along with him just as he prefers. This shows that 
the bonds uniting them were so loose that Phoenix could at will 
absent himself from Achilles, and that he, Achilles, felt himself 
under no especial obligations either to watch over him at Troy 
or to bring him safely back to Greece. 

Doubtless his years gave Phoenix the freedom of the Greek 
camp so that he could remain where he chose. 

All the context and the fact that he did not return to the place 
of starting show that Phoenix was no essential member of the 
embassy. He was with the army solely because he had been a 
nurse and boyhood companion of Achilles, so nothing could be 
more natural than his being asked to lead the way for Odysseus 
and Ajax to Achilles’ quarters. It is worth noting that it 
was not one of the younger leaders, but Nestor, who suggested 
that Phoenix conduct the others, himself an old man, he felt the 
advantage the ambassadors might have in the codperation of a 
man of advanced years. 

When they are started, even though the party consists of five 
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members, Phoenix, Odysseus, Ajax, Odius, and Eurybates, its 
movements and numbers are frequently described by the dual, 
€. g., V. 182: ra 8é Bérnv. This dual involves no inconsistency, it 
is not used for the plural, but simply records the patent fact that 
the real embassy had but two members, Phoenix simply con- 
ducted them to Achilles, and having fulfilled that task, was under 
no obligation to return with the others. This use of the dual to 
refer to the two members of a group that are of especial impor- 
tance is of the same type as the singular in Xen. Anab. I, 10, 1: 
8€ Kai of oiv air@ eioninre els orpardmedov. 
Although many participate in the action denoted by the parti- 
ciple and the verb, yet because of the importance of the king the 
singular is used. 
However it is in regard to verse 223 ; 


vevo’ Alac védnoe dé diog ’Odvacetc, 


that critics speak with the greatest confidence; and it was the 
absurdity of the statement that when Ajax nodded to Phoenix, 
Odysseus arose and spoke, that made Christ certain of ‘‘festen 
Boden unter den Fiissen”. When the embassy was preparing 
to depart Nestor knew and everyone must have felt that the 
success of the undertaking depended on Odysseus, hence it is 
especially to him that Nestor directs his advice; 180: devdid\o» 
és éxacrov, 8€ pddktora. Now when the crisis has come 
Ajax with his wonted sagacity starts to upset all their plans by 
nodding to Phoenix, as if that ineffectual and loquacious indi- 
vidual were the proper person to present the cause of the 
despairing Greeks: Odysseus perceives the situation in an 
instant, and that is just like him, does not give Phoenix a chance 
to begin, but opens the case himself. 

It was exactly like blundering tactless Ajax to do that sort ofa 
thing. He never could see the point in Achilles’ anger, so when 
he speaks makes the telling argument, ‘‘ You are angry over just 
one girl and here we offer you seven”. Homer never gives 
Ajax the honor of an aristeia, and in spite of his great strength 
he was not victor in a single game, although he competed in 
three. In the wrestling match with Odysseus Ajax whispered to 
make it a sham, # p’ dvdep 4 éye oé’ then stupidly allows 
Odysseus to throw him, but it is to be noted that the wily 
Odysseus did not reciprocate. It is, no doubt, a thrust at this 
same stupidity that makes Ajax, though he had no chariot to 
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help him, labor and sweat under his bronze-covered shield of 
seven hides. Hector struck it when he called to him N 824: 
Alay dyaproenés, Bovydte. Nothing could be more consistent than 
the Homeric picture of Ajax as a man of immense brute strength, 
but with no tact and shrewdness, Ajax was just the sort of a 
man to nod to Phoenix when Odysseus was prepared and 
present. If there is another phrase in the Iliad which sums up 
the traits of character with such a masterly stroke as the words 
“* Ajax nodded to Phoenix ’”’, I have not seen it. 

In A 831 Eurypylus begs Patroclus to treat him with some of 
the skill in healing which has been taught him by Achilles whom 
Cheiron one of the Centaurs has taught. To which Leaf notes, 
“‘ The scholia properly remarked that the legend of the education 
of Achilles by Cheiron is entirely inconsistent with the tale of 
Phoenix in I”. The relevant passage begins with verse 485, 
where Leaf has a similar note. ‘This is inconsistent with the 
legend of Achilles’ education by Cheiron, and is another indica- 
tion that the Phoenix-episode is a composition independent of 
the accepted legends of the Iliad”. The verses which appar- 
ently contradict the Cheiron legend are; 


I 485: ai te tocovrov Devic 
éx ovK Gy’ GAAw 
é¢ dair’ iévat obr’ év 
mplv y’ bre Ex” Enoiow éyd yobveoo 


The duties and trials of Phoenix closely resemble those of the 
nurse of Orestes as told by herself in the Choephori. No doubt 
these things seemed to him sufficient to make him a man of great 
importance in the eyes of Achilles, as they surely do in the eyes 
of the critics. I am unable to follow the argument that because 
Achilles had been an infant “mewing and puking” in old 
Phoenix’s arms he could not therefore have been instructed in 
medicine by Cheiron or by anyone else. To such a pass has 
higher criticism brought men of the greatest learning and the 
soundest judgment! Diintzer objected to the use of és daira in 
the third verse quoted above, since he was “ offended at the idea 
of an infant in arms going to a banquet”, quoted approvingly by 
Leaf. Telemachus sends the beggar-Odysseus to the city, p 10: 
Shp’ dv éxeiOs 8aira mrwxevp’ Which means that he may there beg his 
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food, the idea of beg a “ banquet” would be absurd. This is 
but one of the many places where the word must refer to the 
simplest sort of food. The verse in question then simply means, 
“ Thou wouldst not go to thy meals with another, nor take food 
in thy room, until I put thee on my knees”. 

The events and speeches of the Presbeia and all references to 
Phoenix in subsequent books agree in showing that he was an 
original though unimportant participant in the action of the Iliad. 

The presence of Nestor made it impossible for another old 
man of decidedly inferior rank and ability to play more than a 
humble part in the economy of the poem, while on the other side 
the prominence of Patroclus excluded him from achieving emi- 
nence as the friend and companion of Achilles. 


Joun A. Scott. 


NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Professor Rothe, Ilias als Dichtung 227ff., has discussed the arguments 
previously advanced in regard to Phoenix and has so fully covered the litera- 
ture of this subject, that I have limited my references to the writings of 
von Christ and Doctor Leaf, two of the foremost defenders of the Kernel or 
Ur-Ilias theory of the composition of the Iliad. 
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VI.—napaaorseal IN ARISTOPHANES’ ANAGYRUS 
FR. 55 K. 


Twice in his lost plays Aristophanes employed the unusual 
composite mapadotcGa, which he probably coined himself (it is 
cited for no other author), once in the Tagenistae (mapadovrat 
Poll. 7. 168 = fr. 524 K.) and once in the Anagyrus (fr. 55 K.). 
Its use in the last-named play gave rise to an ancient comment 
which is preserved in Photius and Suidas (in an abbreviated 
form in Hesychius) as follows: mapadodpat’ yap 
mporepov év Trois Badaveiots of mapadovery ros mévnras. ’Aptoro- 
“ mavras xpi) mapadodcbat rovs omdyyous 
This quotation from the Anagyrus is in turn explained as follows, 
in the usual scholiastic manner: ofoy auvetotevas rois Sore 
pnde ondyyous héperv, rois éxeivav Bergk (in Meineke), 
Dindorf, Blaydes, and Kock all treat the quotation as complete 
and as forming a single Eupolidean verse. Kock alone attempts 
to explain its meaning, and Bergk alone frankly acknowledges 
that the passage is obscure.’ 

It is a singular fact that no scholar, so far as I am aware, has 
drawn attention to the noticeable lack of harmony between the 
quotation, as it now stands in Photius and Suidas, and the 
explanations, manifestly based upon the passage in Aristophanes, 
that precede and follow the quotation.” To the ancient gram- 
marians the gloss mapadotca seemed to be a proverbial expres- 
sion. Characteristically they sought the origin of the proverb 
in an @os,and the passage in the Anagyrus appeared to supply 


1 Kock follows Bergk in citing under the same number, as belonging to the 
same passage in the Anagyrus, a reference in Eustathius (1604. 18) to a 
certain article used in bathing as a substitute for the sponge, but both of them 
neglect to quote the pertinent portion of the Eustathian passage. From 
Eustathius it appears, as Blaydes justly observed, that the word used in the 
Anagyrus was orapriov, This should be listed as a separate fragment, for the 
word was not used in the passage which Suidas and Photius quote, though it 
may have come from the same neighborhood. 

2Dindorf in the Thesaurus expresses the opinion that the first sentence 
(rapousaxdc to tévntac) should follow the quotation, as being in explanation 
of it. 
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the necessary details for the construction of the os. Since this 
passage furnished the sole evidence for the “‘ custom ”’, we are of 
course not bound to accept the explanation of the proverb if the 
passage really gives no authority for it.’ We are first told that 
‘in former times (referring, of course, to the time of Aristophanes) 
the rich used to rapadovew the poor in the public baths”. In the 
quotation which follows as a witness to the é@os nothing is said 
about either the rich or the poor, but only that “ a// should mapa- 
Aovcba and never mind their sponges”. It would seem either 
that the full context required for the confirmation of the preced- 
ing statement was not quoted by the author of the article, or else 
that a portion of the quotation originally in the article was 
omitted by the epitomizer or by a copyist of the work from 
which Photius and Suidas drew. That the latter inference is 
correct is at once apparent when we read the interpretation that 
follows the quotation: “ Equivalent to saying that they should 
go into (the bath) with the rich, so as not to be obliged even to 
bring sponges, but to be able to use theirs”. From this inter- 
pretation we cannot avoid drawing the conclusion that in the 
Original quotation there was not only a reference to the rich, but 
also a verb equivalent in meaning to cuvveorévar. If this is so, there 
was also a reference to the poor, and the whole quotation fur- 
nished, or rather seemed to furnish, a complete illustration of the 
statement of fact given, as an explanation of the origin of the 
proverbial expression, at the beginning of the article. 

For so serious an omission an epitomizer or a careless copyist 
is more likely to have been responsible than the first author of 
the article, and the omission is not likely to have been inten- 
tional, but caused rather by an inadvertence of a mechanical, 
scribal, sort. The explanation which suggests itself is that, 
between the beginning of the quotation and the verb srapadoitcba 
(which furnished the lemma), the verb or participle intervened 
which is represented in the paraphrase by ovvemiéva, and that 
this verb or participle was perhaps initially similar to rapadoicbu, 
for example rapaxodovéciv. On this assumption it is a simple 
matter to supply from the article as a whole the gist of the 
original quotation, though of course the forms actually used by 


1 But see Kock’s interpretation, referred to below. On the large proportion 
of such notes, purporting to give ioropidv axddoor, that contain nothing but 
inferences from the text, see Rutherford, Chapter in the History of Annotation, 
p. 387. 
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the poet, apart from those which are preserved intact, are beyond 
our reach. The thought, at any rate, certainly was: mdvras 
mévntas xpn, TapaxoAovOodvras trois mAovaias eis Ta Badaveia, mapa- 
AovaGat kal rovs oxdyyous 

The words which the editors have given as a single verse were, 
therefore, not originally so written, for between 4\\a mdvras and 
mapadovebas must have stood the subject of the infinitive, defining 
mavras, and the clause in which the poet explained the means by 
which the desired result, rapadotc6a, was to be attained. How- 
ever, though the Eupolidean verse is broken up, yet the unmis- 
takably Eupolidean character of the last five words, which are 
probably preserved in their original order, furnishes sufficient 
evidence that the passage was written in this metre. Its use in 
the parabasis of the Anagyrus is attested by fr. 54 K. The 
words fall readily into Eupolideans, as for example: 


’ 
GANG mavras, 
mapako\ovbovrras pera Tav ExaoToTE 


Tovs xp) Tapadovaba, kal rovs omdyyous 


It is obvious that the poet is proposing an innovation,—that 
the poor shall do in future a thing which they have not been in 
the habit of doing. The ancient grammarian, we see, had no 
warrant for deducing from this passage the existence of so 
absurd a “‘ custom” as the bathing of the poor by the rich. It is 
obvious, again, that the poet is suggesting in mock earnestness a 
preposterous arrangement which is to prove to the advantage of 
the unwashed classes. The poor are no longer, for lack of 
money, to go without baths, as the poet in Nub. 835 accuses the 
philosophers of doing iné ris hedwdias. The grammarians cor- 
rectly interpreted the injunction “‘ never mind your sponges” as 
meaning that the poor are to use the sponges which the rich 
bring to the bath, instead of their own. We are reminded of 
the trick which the stingy man in Theophrastus (Char. 30. 8) 
employed in order to save himself a trifling expense at the bath. 
Shouting to his slave ‘‘ The oil you bought for me is rank”’, he 
borrowed his neighbor’s oil. The well-to-do citizen went to the 
bath provided with the necessary toilet articles, including soap 
and sponge. His slave (dxéAovéos) carried them,’ together with 


1 Arist. Fr. 139 K. et Gxodovbeiv dei opaipav ordeyyid’ Exovra, 
Luc. Lex. 2. 
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the fee for the Badaveis. The fee was of course the heaviest 
single item of expense.’ In order to get out of paying it the 
shameless man in Theophrastus (Char. 9. 8) dips up his own 
water from the douryp and tells the bath-attendant to go hang ; 
cf, the metaphorical expression Arist. Pac. 1103 éya ¢uavr@ Bada- 
vevow With the scholium. The rich man was usually attended in 
public by one or more attendants, and these would naturally 
assist him at the bath by sundry services. The dxdéAovda of 
course paid no fee, although they too incidentally got a bath. 
This fact, as it seems to me, furnishes the motive underlying the 
poet’s interesting proposal, which is characterized by the same 
sort of absurdity as is found in most of the innovations recom- 
mended in parabases, e. g., Ach. 717 ff., Vesp. 1120 f., Av. 
752 ff., Thes. 832 ff. The poor are henceforth to follow the rich 
into the bath-houses, pretending to be their attendants, and in 
this way are to get their baths for nothing, without having to 
provide for themselves sponge, soap, fee, or anything. It is an 
entirely practicable plan, for all its absurdity, since the presence 
of an extra dxéAovdos in attendance upon a rich man would pass 
unnoticed. 

From this interpretation emerges a clear and appropriate 
meaning of the verb mapadotcba. The active cannot mean “ iuxta 
lavare” (Thesaurus), “ bathe together” (L. and S.), “simul 
lavare (cum ditioribus)’’, “ have a joint bath” (Blaydes). This 
definition seems to have been framed under the influence of 
ovveotevat ; but the preposition mapa- could hardly be practically 
the equivalent of cvy-. mapadrovcba is middle, not passive; the 
active, which occurs only in the article in Photius and Suidas, 
was probably never used in antiquity. The meaning of the 
middle is ‘“‘ get a bath on the side”’, “incidentally ”, or “on the 
sly”, in short “get a free bath”. The notion of slyness or 
secrecy is occasionally found in compounds of mapa-, e. g. Arist. 
Eccl. 226 airais rapoywvotvow, where the scholiast correctly inter- 
prets Ad@pa éyavovcw, Vesp. 481 mapepBadovper “slip in paren- 
thetically ” (see Starkie’s note), and Eur. Med. 910 ydpous mapep- 
moA@vros dAXoiovs “ smuggle in alien wedlock” (Earle). But more 
often the preposition indicates simply an activity or thing that is 


1Two obols, according to Lucian, 1. c., who probably had in mind the 
classical period at Athens. Starkie ad Nub. 835 states that it was two 
chalkoi, but that was for the sanctuary at Andania in 96 B. C.; see Ditten- 
Syl.? 658, 1. 106. 
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incidental or extra, as in rapadi:ddoxev (see Wilhelm, Urk. dramat. 
Auffiihr., pp. 23, 28) and mapayopiynua (see Rees in Class. Phil. 
II, p. 394). 

The meaning of the passage quoted from the Anagyrus is 
therefore very different from what Kock thought it to be when 
he surmised that the poet seriously admonishes all the citizens to 
revive “antiquum illum lavandi morem” of the good old days, 
when “ qui lavabantur alter alterum adiuvabant, pauper divitem, 
dives pauperem, ut spongiis non opus esset”. This particular 
“ancient custom ” is Kock’s own gratuitous invention, due to 
the old grammarian’s innocent ¢«éOecay mpérepov. The sponge 
was not to be discarded, as Kock thought, in favor of the 
helpful neighborly hand, but the rich man’s sponge was to serve 
for the poor man also. The proposal was for the benefit of the 
unwashed poor, not of the whole body of citizens. And the 
whole thing was a joke. 

EDWARD Capps. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited 
by Sir James A. H. Murray. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, I9II. 


During the past year the following Parts of the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary have appeared: Jan. 2, 1911, Si-Simple (Volume 
IX), by W. A. Craigie, M. A., LL.‘D.; April 1, 1911, Scouring- 
Sedum (Volume VIII), by Henry Bradley; July 1, 1911, Team- 
Tezkere (Volume IX), by Sir James A. H. Murray; Oct. 2, 
1911, Simple-Sleep (Volume IX), by W. A. Craigie, M. A., 
LL.D. Thus the great work is gradually approaching comple- 
tion, and those of us who saw the beginning may possibly see the 
end. The usual epithets of “ magnificent’’, “‘ monumental’’, and 
the like, have been long since exhausted, and we have simply to 
record the facts, and leave epithets to the imagination. The 
plan and treatment are familiar to all scholars, and those of us 
whose regular business it is to record progress have only to 
attend to our business, hoping to live long enough to see the end. 

Pursuing the illustrations of words, with which the readers of 
these articles are familiar, I note the O. E. ‘sib’, of which 
examples are given from Beowulf on to 1858 of the substantive, 
and from Beowulf on to 1891 of the adjective, e. g., “ Grand ‘sib’ 
hen canaries, pink-eyed strain, to breed light mules’”’,—a tech- 
nical use of the word ‘mules’. The adjective use of ‘sibbe’, in 
the sense of “related”, is seen from Wyclif to Christopher 
North; and in that of a kinsman or kinswoman, 1894, F. S. 
Ellis, Reynard the Fox, “ My old-time ‘sib’, my ancient crony ”. 
So note ‘ sibness’ and ‘sibred ’, and, in the East Anglian dialect, 
“the banns of marriage”, “ Probably from the mention, in the 
banns, of ‘sibred’ as an impediment to the marriage”, example 
given as late as 1884. 

Interesting examples are found of Sibyl from the Cursor 
Mundi (1300) to 1842, and even later, for we have in Dr. Coles’s 
Dies Irae: ‘Teste David cum Sibylla”. So examples of the 
adjective ‘Sibylline’ from 1579-80, North’s Plutarch, on to 1882, 
Farrar’s Early Christianity. While we find, ‘side-step’, we miss 
‘side-swipe’, but it may come in when we reach the main-word 
‘swipe’. We owe ‘Simon Pure’ to “ The name of a Quaker in 
Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy, A bold stroke for a wife (1717)”’. 

Simony’ is found from the ‘ Ancren Riwle, 1225, on, the latest 
example being from Freeman’s Norman Conquest (1876), 
although it is very common since the 13th century. 
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Passing on, we find the word ‘ Scratch-back’ in the sense of 
an instrument, and of a toy, but we miss the use, common in 
America, applied to a piece of cornbread with rough, corrugated 
surface, often used for breakfast in the southern parts of the 
United States. ‘Scratch’ is well-known from Caxton on, and is 
probably formed by metathesis. 

‘ Scuppernong’ is marked U. S., and defined as the name of a 
river in North Carolina, and applied to the grape that is indige- 
nous to the valley of the river, but it is a question whether the 
grape does not give its name to the river, and so precede the 
river in terminology. Cannot some writer settle the question? 

In a vain effort to perpetuate correct spelling, it is well to 
repeat the note appended to ‘Scythe’: “ The etymologically 
correct spelling ‘ sithe’ was preferred by Johnson, but his author- 
ity has not prevailed against the currency of the spelling with 
‘sc’, due to erroneous association with L. ‘scindere’, to cut. Cf. 
‘scissors’”’. And yet the great argument of sciolists in behalf of 
our present spelling, is that, if we change it in accord with the 
spelling reformers, “ we obscure the ‘etymology’”. O wonder- 
ful etymology! Let not the public be deceived by that argument 
for our present incongruous spelling. The simple ‘Sea’ fills 
over twenty-one columns, and its compounds some twenty more, 
so that we have a very large number of words and phrases of 
which this simple little Old English word forms a part. 

The word ‘ Seal’, the animal, is of Teutonic origin, whereas 
Seal, the device, is of Latin origin, ‘sigillum’, both as noun and 
verb. The latter part of the article contains many words of 
Latin origin, but on the whole the two portions of the language 
are here fairly mixed. 

‘“‘ The double section Team-Tezkere contains 2068 main words, 
255 combinations explained under these, and 417 entries of obso- 
lete forms, etc., amounting to 2740”. Comparison of this Dic- 
tionary is made with Johnson, Cassell, Century, and Funk, show- 
ing the great superiority in number of words of the New English 
Dictionary over each of the others. Dr. Murray’s Prefatory 
Note should be read for useful information, and for reference to 
certain words. 

The ‘ Th’ words are reserved for the next Part in‘T’. The 
pronunciation of Teat is given as ‘tit’, although in our youth we 
heard only ‘tit’, dim. ‘ tittie’, which is marked ‘dial’. The word 
‘telegram’ is not traced further back than 1852, but while ‘ tele- 
grapheme’ is given the preference in formation, ‘ telegram’ pre- 
vailed over it in use. The editor thinks that “tells his tale”’, 
Milton L’Allegro 67, probably belongs under Tell 17, “relate a 
story ”, but most editors explain it as “counts his number or 
sum (i. e. of sheep)”, and this writer agrees with the editors, 
even if “no instance has been found before the 19th c.’ of the 


1 But cf. Prof. Hart’s letter in The Nation for Jan. 11, 1912. See also per 
contra Prof. Kenyon, Nation, Jan, 25, and Prof. Hart’s reply, Nation, Feb.15. 
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expression in a numerical sense”. Tell fills eight columns with 
its definitions. But lack of space will not permit much further 
notice of this Part. 

While ‘tertium quid’ is briefly defined, we miss any notice of 
its application in American politics during Mr. Jefferson’s admin- 
istration to that small section of the state-rights Democrats who 
epposed his administration, of which section Mr. John Randolph 
was the leader, Mr. James Mercer Garnett and others were his 
followers, and who were known as the ‘quids’. While all 
American usages of terms are not noted, we find ‘the Texas’ 
marked ‘ Western U.S.’ and defined as “ The uppermost struc- 
ture of a river steamer, containing the pilot-house and officers’ 
quarters”, and illustrated by a quotation from ‘Americanisms’ 
by the late Professor Schele De Vere, of the University of 
Virginia. The last word ‘ Tezkere, teskere’ may need definition 
for some readers, as it did for this one, meaning ‘‘ A Turkish 
official memorandum or certificate of any kind’”’. It is illustrated 
by quotations from Coryat, 1612, on to 1905, the Dundee Adver- 
tiser, where it is applied to a passport. 

The last Section, ‘Simple-Sleep’, issued during the year is 
also a double section, containing “1611 main words, 220 combi- 
nations explained under these, and 577 subordinate entries of 
obsolete or variant forms, in all 2408”. Comparison with some 
other prominent dictionaries gives the following : words recorded 
in Johnson 259; Cassell, 1109; Century, 1250; Funk, 1265; 
Here, 3277. ‘Sin’, as ‘noun’, fills over two columns, as ‘verb’, 
Over one more, and as ‘adv., prep., and conj.’, in the Scotch 
and northern dialects, about one more. ‘Since’, a reduced form 
of ‘sithence’, fills about two columns. In a note on ‘Sincere’, 
we are glad to find that ‘there is no probability in the old 
explanation from ‘sine cera’ without wax”. It is only surprising 
that there should ever have been such in anyone’s imagination. 
We are informed that the common Latin phrase sine gua non 
“occurs in Boethius, and had its source in Aristotelian expres- 
sions”. A little more than four columns are given to the 
common verb ‘sing’, and more than a dozen to ‘single’ and its 
compounds or derivatives, among which we find ‘singlefoot’ 
marked “ U.S.”, and defined also as “ fox-trot”, but we miss 
the more common definition in this country “dog-trot”. Itisa 
very comfortable gait, especially for a long journey, and if the 
English do not know it, they don’t know what they miss. The 
word ‘ Sistine’, common as it is in usage, is omitted as a separate 
word, but under ‘ Sixtine’ we find “more rarely used as a 
variant of ‘ Sistine, the special epithet of the chapel and bridge 
built by Sixtus IV (1471-1484)”. Why, then, should ‘Sistine’ 
be omitted ? 

‘Skedaddle’ is marked ‘colloq.’, and explained as “ Orig. 
U. S. military slang, introduced during the Civil War of 1861-5”, 
the earliest examples being from 1862, although we had a notable 
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example of the fact on July 21, 1861 (cf. “ Battlefields of the 
South”, London, 1863, I. 250). A transitive use is also given in 
the sense “ To spill (milk, etc.) ”,and marked ‘dial.’, with example 
from 1862. Many words beginning with ‘sk’ are of Scandinavian 
origin, but ‘skillet’, with its ending ‘et’, “ makes it probable 
that the source was AF. or OF”, 

JAMES M. GARNETT. 


A Concordance to Beowulf, compiled by ALBERT S. CooK, 
Professor of the English Language and Literature in Yale 
University. Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1911. [G. E. Stechert 
& Co., agents, New York City. ] 


Professor Cook has conferred a benefit upon students of Eng- 
lish by his recent publication of this work. In the opinion of 
this writer the work was worth doing, and will prove very useful 
to students of “‘ Beowulf”. When I look back thirty years, and 
recall the hesitation with which I committed to the press a 
certain translation of “ Beowulf”, made while reading the poem 
with a graduate class of students at St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
Md., I cannot but be astonished at the progress which the study 
of ‘“ Beowulf”, and indeed the study of Old English, has made 
since that time. We have just lost the coryphaeus of our studies, 
full of years and of honors, ‘‘ manna mildust ond mon-bwérust, 
leodum lidost, ond lof-geornost”. He has not lived in vain, and 
wherever Old English is studied, the name of Professor March 
will be honored and revered. 

Professor Cook has used the text of Wyatt’s second edition 
(Cambridge, 1898), but he rightly says: “The progress of 
scholarship will certainly result in a better text”. While 
Wyatt’s is the best in English, we have Holthausen’s in German, 
but I am inclined to think that someone of our younger scholars 
will have to issue an eclectic text. When that is done, sz v/a 
maneat, I should like to revise the translation referred to above, 
for I have long been aware of the necessity, but I wished to see 
first a revised text, which might serve as the basis for a revised 
translation. All work done on the poem is an aid to the desired 
end, and I trust it may be eventually attained. I have observed 
a disposition in some English translations to use my bibliography 
without acknowledgment, for when it was first made, there was 
nothing to go on, as far as I know, and I made the first compila- 
tion. This concordance, Professor Cook says, was prepared 
some years ago as the first instalment of a projected concordance 
to the complete extant remains of Old English poetry. I have 
not heard of any further instalment, but I hope that Professor 
Cook will not relinquish his intention. The work was printed in 
Germany, doubtless because printing is done there much cheaper 
than in this country. The printing is beautifully done, and, it is 
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hoped, accurately, for, as a general thing, works printed in Ger- 
many are more liable to mistakes in composition and proof- 
reading than those printed in this country. I cannot spare the 
time necessary to test this point, but in a book of 436 octavo 
pages, it is likely that there are some errors. Only ezght errata 
are given, all in occurrences of words, that number having been 
omitted. The printers will be fortunate if these are all, for it is 
almost impossible to avoid evvata. Professor Cook and his 
printers are to be congratulated on the completion of the work. 


James M. GARNETT. 


Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion: A study 
in Survivals by JOHN CUTHBERT Lawson, M. A. Fellow 
and Lecturer of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Formerly 
Craven Student of the University. Cambridge: at the 
University Press, r910. Pp. xii, 620. 


Mr. Lawson has been unfortunate in the manner in which he 
has chosen to treat his most interesting subject. In two years’ 
residence in Greece, he had the opportunity of observing, and 
hearing of local beliefs, customs, and traditions. Presented as a 
personal narrative his book would have had an original docu- 
mentary value. But the author preferred to write a formal 
treatise, based on the well-known works of Bernard Schmidt and 
Politis on the popular customs and conceptions of the modern 
Greeks, introducing his own observations, and the results of his 
readings in the works of modern travelers in Greece. Fifty 
years ago such a treatment of the subject would perhaps have 
been adequate, when the study of comparative religions, and the 
collecting of folklore, tales and traditions, were in their initial 
stages. But Mr. Lawson is perfectly ignorant of the literature 
of these two important branches of human knowledge, of which 
the title of his book is so suggestive, and as a result, almost every 
page calls for comment in the way of the confirmation or denial 
of facts, the questioning and refutation of theories. A critic 
cannot undertake to rewrite a book of six hundred pages, but he 
can at least point out the defects in treatment, and the gaps in 
the author’s knowledge in certain parts of the book. 

If modern folk-etymology attributes to blue (yadd{ios) beads 
in virtue of their color, the power of assuring an abundant supply 
of milk (yd\a) in the breasts of women and animals (13), the 
belief really goes back to the virtues attributed to the stone 
“ galactites” of the lapidaries (cf. Psellus, Migne, Patrol. Graec. 
CXXII, 891 a, Orphei Lithica, ed. Abel, 21, 139-140; 188-191), 
which also advise the use of the same stone as a charm against 
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the evil eye, a superstition inveighed against in modern Greek 
confessors’ manuals (W. R. Paton, Folklore, V. 275). Further, 
blue beads have a world-wide use outside of Greece for the same 
purpose (e. g. Folklore, XII, 268; XIII, 202, 337; XV, 189). 
If the word Bacxavia is being superseded in popular speech by 
parsaxya (9), it is still retained in a number of written charms 
which should have been cited (e. g. Reitzenstein, Poimandres, 
295 ff.). When use has not been made of Roscher’s study on 
Ephialtes (Abhand1I. d. Philol.-Hist. Classe d. Kénigi. Sachsichen 
Gess. d. Wiss. XX (1903) Part II), which would have elucidated 
so many points in this book, it is perhaps superfluous to note 
that in Auvergne a spirit named Tsouton (presseur) fills the 
same part (P. Sébillot, Litt. oral de l’Auvergne, 210), as the 
Greek Bpaxyvas (21). Since the author has not considered (23-5) 
the analogous forms of the rain ceremony, in which a naked 
person is drenched with water (Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 
4th ed. I, 146; Frazer, Golden Bough, 3d ed. I, 272-5 ; Haddon, 
/ Head Hunters, 106, 218), one must accept with hesitation his 
statement that the rain-maker was a boy and not a girl, and one 
) must doubt whether repiropeia is the etymology of meprepia, when 
one finds a more probable Servian source for it (L. Sainéan, 
Zeitsch. f. rom. Philologie, XXXI, 279). In view of the mass 
of evidence that has been gathered by Grimm and others (D. M. 
I, 144-5, III, 64; F. S. Krauss, Mélusine, II, 43; A. Vermoloff, 
Rev. des trad. pop. XXII, 345 ff.), Mr. Lawson should not have 
had any doubt (44-552) of the position the prophet Elijah occupies 
as the successor of the sun- and thunder-gods. For the Greek 
celebration of the Roman festivals, Rosalia and Brumalia (45, 
221), use should have been made of what Tomaschek has written 
| (Sitzungsb. d. Wien. Ak. Phil.-Hist. Classe, LX, 352 ff.), and ; 
/ such a popular book as Dyer’s Gods in Greece (86-90) contains 
| a number of references to modern Greek authorities on their 
; survival, unknown to Mr. Lawson. 
“ A genuine remembrance of Pan” is a much abridged version 
(77-8) of the cycle of tales represented in the “Jude im Dorn- 
schen” (Grimm. Kinder- und Hausmarchen, No. 110; cf. Bolte, 
Herrigs Archiv XC, 289 ff.). But why has the author failed to 
connect with the ancient dread of whistling at noon for fear of 
Pan (79) modern analogous instances of the same superstitions 
noted by himself (143, 154, 160) and by others (e. g. Georgeakis 
& Pineau, Le folk-lore de Lesbos, 342 ff.). It is unfortunate, 
too, that he does not know what a far traveled cry is ‘“‘ Pan is 
dead” (F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde 257). When Mr. Lawson 
shows no acquaintance with two such important studies on i 
Charon (98-117) as those of Pio (1877) and Hesseling (1897), 
one can not fairly criticise his treatment of the subject from an 
archaeological point of view, but what to say when he considers 
himself as the first to find in the custom of Charon’s obol (106 4 
ff.; 405 ff.) a misunderstanding of a primitive practise, due to 
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the fear of a soul returning to its body. A succession of scholars 
of whom Rohde is the most important, had come years ago to 
the same conclusion in regard to the misunderstanding of an 
earlier custom, and Sartori (Arch. fiir Religionswissenschaft, II, 
205) and Karlowicz (Mélusine, X, 56 ff.) presented the evidence 
for the existence of the belief, which inspired the primitive 
practise. Then it is equally beside the mark to find peculiarly 
Greek characteristics in a Greek version of ‘ Gevatter Tod” 
(Grimm, No. 44; R. Kohler, Kleinere Schriften, I, 291), of 
which Schmidt (Griechischen Marchen, 151) and Carnoy and 
Nicolaides (Traditions de l’Asie Mineure, 144) have published 
versions, and to find the Greek fates in a much abridged version 
of ‘ Die drei Spinnerinnen” (Grimm, No. 14; cf. F. Liebrecht, 
Jahrb. f. rom. und engl. Lit. III, 218; R. Kahler, op. cit. 47, 64, 
102, 345). 

The attribution of goats’ or asses’ feet to Nereids, far from 
being a local trait, borrowed from a characteristic of satyrs (133), 
is characteristic of supernatural beings from Arabia to Spain and 
the far North (W. Hertz, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 421, 424, 
425, 441, n. 8, 443; Vernaleken, In the Land of Marvels, 294; 
Menendez y Pelayo, Tratado de los romances viejos, II, 52; 
Grimm, D. M. I, 356, n. 4), and as there are analogous traditions 
of families due to the union of such beings to mortals, from 
Greenland to the South Sea Islands, not quite to the point is the 
remark (134-5) that “the epithet ‘ Nereid-born’ may formerly 
have been not merely an exaggerated compliment to the lady’s 
beauty, but a recognition of high birth calculated to conciliate 
the future mother-in-law”. Just as widely spread is the belief 
(136 ff.) that the possession of the cap of a spirit gave a mortal 
power over him (Laistner, Ratsel der Sphynx, I, 155, 222, 340, 
II, 49; Politis, Medérn, II, 437 ff.), if Mr. Lawson has not found 
evidence for it in classical Greek literature. But to attribute a 
greater antiquity to this method of catching a Nereid, than to 
that of stealing her clothes, merely betokens a perfect ignorance 
on the part of the author of the thousand and one swan-maiden 
stories (cf. e. g., V. Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes 
VII, 37; Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales, 255 ff.; Maass, Neue 
Jahrb. f. d. klass. Alterthum, XIV, 26,n.4. That the sixteenth 
century Cretan tradition of the appearance of “ Diana and her 
fair nymphs” (164) is a survival of the worship of the local 
goddess of the island, is clear, but it is most probable that the 
Italian name had been adopted in Crete, where the local deity 
was identified with Diana under Roman rule, and where the 
Italian influence due to four centuries of Venetian rule from the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, has revealed itself in beliefs 
less widely spread (e. g. Hesseling, Charos 41-2), than that of 
Diana, which has survived to the present day in almost every 
Romance country (Romania, XXXIV, 201; XXXV, 112; 
XXXVI, 625; Studimed, III, 461, n. 4). With the xadais cvpades 
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(171) are to be compared the “ bonae mulieres” of Occidental 
Europe, and the offerings made them (Grimm, D. M. II, 885; 
Schénbach, Sitzungsb. d. Wien. Ak. Phil.-Hist. Klasse, CXLII, 
Part vii, 23) and it is to be noted that the “‘ bona dea” (Grimm, 
D. M. I, 235, 356-7) is as distinctive a personality as 4 xaAn (169). 

When the section on Gelloudes has been written without an 
acquaintance with the texts published, and the studies on the 
child-slaying witch Gyllo, due to Sathas, Gaster, Pradel, Reitzen- 
stein and Worrell, one can hardly criticise it in detail, but it may 
be noted that the name still occurs in the singular in the Cyra- 
nides (F. de Mely, Les lapidaires grecs, II, 70). The story of 
the princess who was discovered to be a strigla or ogress, is only 
known to the author (183) as the introductory episode of the 
story of the mother, who sends her son on dangerous quests for 
the sake of her dragon-lover, such as it appears in a Tenos 
version of which Adamantios collected several variants (281-2). 
The first episode, itself a variant of “ Der goldene Vogel” 
(Grimm, No. 57; cf. Kohler, op. cit. 54; Macculloch, Childhood 
of Fiction, 350 ff.; Paton, Folklore, X 495; Kennedy, Fireside 
Stories, 47), in which the youngest of three brothers succeeded, 
where the two others failed, is found as an independent story in 
Hahn’s griechische und albanesische Marchen (II, 25), which 
contains two analogues of the combined stories (II, 279, 283). Of 
the second story Hahn gives three variants (1, 176, 215; II, 234), 
while other versions have been collected in Cyprus (F. Liebrecht, 
Jahrb. f. r6m. und engl. Lit. XI, 379) and Calymnos (W. R. 
Paton, Folklore, XI, 340). That there is a connection between 
the minor episodes of the quests of the hero for the water of life, 
fruits, etc., in this widely spread tale (cf. Liebrecht, Gott. gel. 
Anz., 1870, 1418; Groome, Gypsy Folk-Tales, 24, 29, 35, 289; 
H. Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, 276-7), and ‘“‘the 
ancient fable of Heracles’ journey to the land of the Hesperides 
in search of the golden apples, and of his victory over the 
guardian-dragon Ladon” is scarcely perceptible. On the other 
hand one finds the closest analogues of the Tenos version of the 
tale in Indian versions. 

But it is useless to continue to uncover the sins of Mr. Lawson’s 
scholarship, when it is much easier to say once for all that he 
was not in any way prepared for the task he took up. Norasa 
novice can all the blame be laid at his door. It was the part of 
those who directed his studies to impress upon him the breadth 
and difficulties of his subject, and to only recommend the book 
to be printed if it showed the necessary powers on the part of the 
author. What is most astonishing is that such a work should 
come from Cambridge, the home of the greatest living scholar of 
comparative religion in its widest definition, Dr. J. G. Frazer. 


GEORGE L. HAMILTON. 
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The Vitality of Platonism and Other Essays. By JAMES ADAM. 
Edited by his Wife ADELA MARION ADAM. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1911. Pp. viii + 242. 


Six essays, dating from the last five years (1902-’07) of the 
author’s life, are collected in this volume. In the first, entitled 
The Vitality of Platonism, Plato’s thoughts on Nature and on 
human nature are sketched in outline, with parallels from English 
poets, chiefly Wordsworth and Tennyson, calculated to refute 
the opinion of those who would number Plato with the dead. 
Reference is of course made to his description of man as a qvurév 
yeov, odpdmov, and to his doctrine of the World-Soul. 
The first of these points introduces us to the theme of the 
second essay, The Divine Origin of the Soul; the other leads 
up to the third, The Doctrine of the Logos in Heraclitus, which 
in turn serves as prelude to the fourth essay, The Hymn of 
Cleanthes. To speak of Cleanthes is to speak of the Stoic 
theodicy ; hence we are naturally conducted to a consideration 
of the subject of the fifth essay, Ancient Greek Views of Suffering 
and Evil. In the final essay, which bears the title The Moral 
and Intellectual Value of Classical Education, the author states 
with obvious conviction the just claims of his favorite studies 
upon the attention of a thoughtful world. 

Written for various occasions and (the last alone excepted) 
for oral presentation, the essays in their present state possess an 
inner coherence greater than one expects to find in posthumous 
publications of the sort. The logical arrangement of the whole 
and at least to some extent the adaptation of the lecture to the 
essay form we may confidently set down to the credit of the 
accomplished editor, who not only rendered a like service for her 
husband’s The Religious Teachers of Greece, but shares with 
him the honors due to their joint edition of Plato’s Protagoras. 
Yet the real cause of the essential congruity and coherence of 
these essays among themselves and with the earlier publications 
of the author is to be sought in the continuity of his thought. 
In all these works the same mind is revealed engaged upon the 
same large themes. Inevitably there is much repetition, which 
must have been even more conspicuous in the lectures as de- 
livered ; for in the essays the same thoughts and illustrations are 
continually recurring. But no one would find fault with them 
for that reason; the fact is rather a source of added interest, 
since it is in itself a means of revealing the inner life of a singu- 
larly sincere and ardent scholar. The work of James Adam is 
a mirror in which one may read his character and note with 
graphic distinctness the influence exerted on it by the study of 
the ancient classics, particularly of Plato; and it is no mean 
tribute to the character thus disclosed, that the reader instinctively 
feels that to know the man was to love him. If the author in 
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the last of these essays offers, as it were, the apologia pro sua 
vita, the Hellenist may justly comfort himself with the conviction 
that few kinds of study so fully vindicate in practice the validity 
of their claims as does his own. 

In reviewing a posthumous volume one is naturally reluctant 
to temper with criticism the praise which is its due. In the 
present instance, fortunately, the points to which one would take 
exception are insignificant relative to the total matter presented. 
Yet since it is to be hoped and expected that many will read 
these essays, one may be pardoned for signalizing several ap- 
parent errors and pointing out the need of further prosecuting 
researches which Dr. Adam had auspiciously begun. Thus it 
appears to the writer rather more than doubtful whether it were 
correct to speak of ‘‘the aetherial creative reason indwelling in 
the world” (p. 48) in reference to Euripides fr. 593 N.?: cé rép 
avrogua, év aldepin | pipBw mavrav | dv pev has 
+ Gudtxyopeve. Here dios is the “universal frame” 
which the divine aether encircles, as in Troad. 884: & yijs 8ynua 
kami yijs éyov édpay it is said to be beneath and above the earth. 
So also in fr. 941 N.?: épas rév révd’ dwetpov albépa | Kai yap 
méptE iypais dyxddats’ The conception had a history, and 
one might almost say a career, in literature ; for it may be traced 
through Ennius, Sc. 345, and Pacuvius, 86ff., to Lucretius, 
5, 317 ff., and onward. From this view it is still a far cry to the 
mvevpa dtixov Of the Stoics, which appears in Vergil, Georg. 4, 221: 
deum namque ire per omnes | terrasque tractusque maris caelum- 
que profundum. A relation subsists between the conceptions, 
but it is not that of identity; and it is only with the Stoic 
doctrine that one may justly compare the lines of Wordsworth 
which our author quotes (p. 48). 

We may next refer to the doctrine of the Adyos in Heraclitus 
and its antecedents. Very much has been said on this subject, 
but it is still far from having obtained a satisfactory solution ; for, 
as of all great conceptions, it is true of this that it looks before 
and after. To speak first of its antecedents, what is the precise 
implication of the words of Aristotle, Phys. 203 11: mepséyeu 
dravra xai mdvra xvBepvav, Which are commonly referred to Anaxi- 
mander? There are other passages in the literature of early 
Greek philosophy in which the verb xvfepyay or an equivalent 
occurs. An historical view of such a doctrine obviously requires 
more than a vague allusion to “ pantheism” or “ hylozoism”’, 
The latter term, a prime favorite of certain historians in relation 
to the Milesians, appears to date from the time of Cudworth. If 
Cudworth chose to use it in describing his own doctrine, none 
would dispute his right to do so; but was he the type of a 
scholar fitted to define the thought of Thales or Anaximander? 
The exact study of early Greek philosophical thought and the 
interpretation of it in contemporary or fairly contemporary terms 
still remains largely a task for the future. In saying this one 
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does not imply that the historian may not regard the outcome of 
an historical process and work backward as well as forward. On 
the contrary, that is precisely the business of the historian ; but 
in doing so, he must guard against the insidious temptation to 
read the end into the beginning and thus to degrade develop- 
ment to the level of a growth in technical terminology. It is well 
to grasp the clue of continuity, for it alone distinguishes the laby- 
rinth from chaos; but, except as one notes the rise or extinction 
of differences, the progress registered will be little better than a 
succession of names and dates. Coming now to Heraclitus, it 
seems certain that his philosophy was a pantheism which made 
no distinction of physical and spiritual. His Adyos, then, may in 
a sense be said “to possess the attribute of Reason” (p. 92), 
being from one point of view the cosmic process itself, and from 
another the conscious subject of nature’s operations. Yet all this 
might be true, and the Adyos still not owe its appellation to this 
fact. Burnet seems to be quite right in saying that the term 
Adyos Means not reason, but discourse or word. In view of this 
fact the later history of the conception may prove to be signifi- 
cant. Thus we know that in the N. T. Adyos is often the syno- 
nym of edayyéAcov, and that in the Johannine doctrine of the Adyos, 
the Christ is the Gospel Incarnate. Before the Christian era, but 
at a time not yet more clearly defined, the cult-myth or iepis 
Adyos assumed in certain Mysteries the meaning of a holy evangel 
Or Oeios Adyos, as Christian writers said. In certain philosophical 
schools also, the Adyos of the school was esteemed sacred and 
eternal, as the Christian Fathers spoke of the didios Adyos or the 
alévov evayyédtov, the ‘Eternal Gospel’. Thus Epictetus (?), fr. 
36, Says, dOdvarov yphya didwv. One naturally thinks 
of Heraclitus, fr. 1 Diels: rod Adyou édvros deli d&iver 
yiyvorvrat avOpwrot Kai mpdobey  dxovoat Kai dxovoartes TO ytvo- 
pévov yap mdvrov xara tov Adyov révde ameipoow éoixacr. It will be 
admitted that there is here a most interesting strand of clues, but 
not one of them has yet been followed far enough to be of much 
use to the historian. Taken together, however, they seem to 
suggest that the doctrine of the Adyos is far from being fully 
understood. 

The character and destiny of the soul likewise present a sub- 
ject of great interest, to which Dr. Adam devoted much thought. 
But here too there are unsolved problems and matters calling 
for clearly marked distinctions. Thus when, according to the 
Orphic view, the soul at death returns to the gods, this home- 
coming may be differently conceived. Everything depends on 
the way in which the divine source of the soul is defined. Ata 
late date, not yet determined, God, regarded as a metaphysical 
entity, was believed to utter the individual souls by a process of 
emanation, which implied the change of qualities or the acquisi- 
tion of qualities. The return was effected by the process of 
reabsorption, whereby the soul was merged and absolutely 
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identified with the unitary Deity. Probably this development 
was due to Stoicism, but its history is not at all points clear. It 
was unmistakably accomplished by the time of Philo and the 
Neoplatonists. Dr. Adam cites Marcus Aurelius 4, 14: paddov 
8€ dvadnpOnon eis rov Tov omeppatiKoy Kata peraBodrny. But 
this was clearly not the primitive conception. When Jacob said 
(Gen. 49, 29) “I am to be gathered unto my people; bury me 
with my fathers’, he spoke after the manner of primitive man. 
Body and soul alike return to their sources: dust unto dust, but 
the spirit unto God who gave it. As Lucretius 2, 1113 says: 
corpora distribuuntur et ad sua saecla recedunt, and Hippocrates 
(6, 278 L.): emavadéper mpis tiv spoeOviny Exactov éwvrov, SO 
Plato, Tim. 79 E, says: (mip) mpds airod depduevov. So 
also Lazarus (Lk. 16, 22) ‘‘ was carried away by the angels into 
Abraham’s bosom”, whereas in John 1, 18: “the only begotten 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him’”’. 
In the latter passage it is clear that the Son is regarded both as 
the Adyos ¢vdidberos and as the Adyos mpoopixds. These passages 
show the need ofsharp distinctions. The “ bosom ofthe Father” 
is quite differently conceived from “ Abraham’s bosom”, though 
both concepts spring from a common source: one is relative to 
metaphysics, the other to primitive thought. In earlier Greek 
literature the divine source of the soul is rather a republic of 
spirits than a metaphysically conceived Deity: the soul, at 
death, becomes @ god, not God. In other words, early Greek 
religion knows nothing of emanation and reabsorption. We 
cannot, therefore, accept Dr. Adam’s interpretation (p. 53 ff.) of 
Euripides, Suppl. 533: mveipa mpds aldépa, | rd capa 8’ eis yiv, as 
implying reabsorption. So also Euripides, fr. 911 N.’: Znvi mpoo- 
peiEov Should be interpreted by Aristophanes, Nu. 229: ¢ pi 
ro Kai hporrida | els rdv dépa. 
This whole complex of ideas is inextricably interwoven with that 
of the philosophical dpyy, of which I have elsewhere written 
somewhat at length. 

Erwin Rohde devoted his brilliant scholarship and compre- 
hensive erudition to the study of yuy;. On the anthropological 
side there is perhaps little of consequence to the Hellenist which 
he failed duly to note and correlate; but his survey of the 
history of the word and of the conceptions which cluster round 
it leaves much to be desired. It is a far cry from the Homeric 
wuyn, regarded as a shadowy ¢i8wdoy of the living man, to the 
complex soul of the Platonic and Aristotelian psychology. 
When, and under what influences, did the ywuy; come to be 
regarded as the seat of the intellectual, emotional, and moral life 
of man? In later times the soul was regarded as tripartite, or 
one may even say that man was supposed to have three souls. 
So distinct were they that they could be distributed and assigned 
to different parts of the body, and they were so disparate that 
one might be thought mortal while the other was immortal. 
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This was in fact the most difficult point in regard to the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul. It seems clear that the concepts 
loosely united in the composite notion of the soul must have had 
a history, or rather each must have had a history of its own. 
From their several homes they come trailing clouds of glory or 
reproach, Yet this most interesting chapter of history remains 
still to be written. The doctrine of the divine origin of the soul 
is usually traced to Orphic influence, and Pindar is one of our 
earliest witnesses to it; yet, as Dr. Adam well observed (p. 37), 
in the very fragment (131 Bergk) in which he most emphatically 
states the “‘ Orphic ” view, the soul, in strict conformity with the 
Homeric conception, is called aidvos cidoAov. Many similar illus- 
trations might be offered to show that there is much left to be 
done before we shall understand the development of the wvxq ; 
but every honest effort to grasp the thought of the Greeks must 
help to define the problem and therefore to advance its solution. 


W. A. HEIDEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
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RHEINISCHES MUSEUM FUR PHILOLOGIE, Vol. LXVI (1911). 


Pp. I-37 Zu Aischylos Agamemnon. E. Petersen. In line 
12, for edr’ 4v we should perhaps read aipay. Lines 250-2 mean: 
‘Gerechtigkeit gibt dem der litt das Wissen auf der Wage zu, 
was kommen soll, kannst du, sobald es geschah, horen’. The 
subject of mpoxatpera, 252, is Klytemnestra. Tami rovrooww, 255, is 
probably accusative rather than nominative: ‘kehre denn wen- 
igstens fiir das Weitere Wohlfahrt ein’. At 411, Aéyos means 
‘wife’, and oriBos guddvopes refers to Helen's departure with Paris. 
At 412, for mapeors read dps re. At 415, dopa means Helen, 
not Menelaos; and xodogcdr, 416, refers to two famous statues of 
Apollo in Sparta. At 806, for mévos read médis-—a conjecture by 
no means new. Other passages discussed are: 801, 933, 985, 
I116, 1455-61, 1468-73, 1478-9. 


Pp. 38-55. Zu den attischen Uebergabeurkunden des 4. Jahr- 
hunderts. W.Bannier. In the early years of the fourth century 
the treasures of the city are listed according to the place where 
they were stored. In the succeeding years the property of 
Athene is asa rule listed separately from that of the other deities. 


Pp. 56-80. Humanistisches in der Anthologia Latina. L. 
Bertalot. Some of the poems which have been included in the 
second edition of Riese’s Anthology (1906) really belong to the 
fifteenth century. No. 789 was written by a Milanese jurist, 
Ruggero del Conte, perhaps c. 1463. No. 811 is variously 
ascribed to Guarino of Verona, to his son Battista, and to Tito 
Vespasiano Strozzi. Nos. 831-847, 851, 854-5, were ‘tituli’ 
composed for the Palazzo Trinci at Foligno; their author was 
the Roman humanist Francesco da Fiano. Nos. 856-863 area 
similar series of ‘ tituli’ from Milan; they were written by Filelfo. 


Pp.81-93. Zu Caesars Bellum Civile. A.Klotz. The Bellum 
Civile was never revised by its author. It was not published 
until after his death, and then only in its unrevised form. This 
accounts for certain peculiarities in the language, and for various 
irregularities in the composition (e. g., I. 7.5; 2. 29. 3; etc.). 


Pp. 94-139. ‘“‘Theopomps Hellenika”. W. Judeich. The 
author of this Oxyrhynchus fragment cannot be Theopompus. 
In all probability it is a part of the eighteenth book of Ephorus. 


Pp. 140-146. Hom. meguféres und Verwandtes. F. Solmsen. 
Iepevyos was changed to mepugas (with reference to dia), in order 
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to express more clearly the intensive meaning of the perfect. So 
with Hesiod’s word That is, was assimilated 
to 


Miszellen.—Pp. 147-149. Th. Birt. Orthographie in Athen. 
The word ép6oypddos, implied in an Attic inscription of the second 
or third century after Christ, meant a “‘litterator”, a teacher of 
spelling.—Pp. 149-155. A. Brinkmann. Zur Geschichte der 
Schreibtafel. The practice of writing parallel to the shorter side 
of a book seems to have come in with the use of ‘tabulae multi- 
plices’ or the many-leaved ‘pugillares membranei’.—Pp. 155- 
160. A. Klotz. Miscellanea Vergiliana. (1) On the relation 
to one another of the various Vitae Vergilianae. Donatus follows 
Suetonius, and is himself followed by Servius and Philargyrius. 
Philargyrius in turn is the source of what we find in Focas and in 
the Scholia Bernensia. (2) The author of the Scholia Bernensia 
used three different authorities in his commentary on the Bucolica. 
(3) The statement in the Vita which bears the name of Probus, 
that Andes was thirty miles from Mantua, is merely a copyist’s 
error. What was originally written was doubtless ‘tria milia’, 
not ‘triginta’.—P. 160. G. Mercati. Zu Bd. LXV 607 ff. The 
"ExOeots mepi Maxapwaov and the ‘Odoumopia dé tov mapa- 
8eicov eis tiv Popaiwy are found also in Cod. Vat. Gr. 1114. 


Pp. 161-175. Randbemerkungen. W. Kroll. XVI. Textual 
notes on Anaximenes, p. 16, 25; 59,3; 74,14; 93,17. XVII. 
On the Rhetor Anonymus (“ Kornutos”), §§ 18, 157. XVIII. 
Notes on Siiss’ ‘Ethos’. XIX. Notes on Menander, Mepi ém- 
Bexrexav. XX. Notes on Seneca, Quaest. Nat. III 15, 3; III 
18, 3. 


Pp. 176-182. Eine aristophanische Reminiszenz? L. Rader- 
macher. A comparison of the story of Herakles (in the Frogs) 
with the story of ‘der starke Hans’ (in Krauss, Marchen der 
Siidslaven, I 195 ff.). 


Pp. 183-189. Theramenes der Rhetor und Verwandtes. W. 
Siiss. The passage about Theramenes, in the Frogs, 534 ff., 
refers not to his political activity, but to his rhetorical teaching. 
He wrote a treatise wept oxnudrov. A study of the early history 
of the term cyjya. 


Pp. 190-198. Die Stufen der Wahrscheinlichkeit bei Kar- 
neades. H. Mutschmann. The three degrees of probability 
were (1) davracia (2) d. (3) 
kat mepi@devpérn Kai For an illustration, see the clos- 
ing scene of Euripides’ Alcestis, 1008 ff. 


Pp. 199-225. Epigraphica. A.Elter. Notes on IG. 12, 5, n. 
225; I. G. A. 370, 492 (érdéecoey = faciundum curavit, and ‘ Aesop 
and his brothers’ may be struck out of the list of artists), 412 
(the artist was Grophon of Melos, not Ekphantos); C. I. A. 
I, 332; I.G. A. 4o1 (in this inscription of the sixth century, from 
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Paros, both the hexameters and the pentameters are divided 
after the ‘full third foot’. Apparently the pentameter was 
regarded as.a verse of five feet, not as a combination of two 
catalectic trimeters or penthemimers). [A. J. P. XXIX 370.] 


Pp. 226-230. Ein Brief Platons. A. Brinkmann. The sixth 
letter of Plato has been called a forgery, because it is inconsis- 
tent with a passage of Strabo (XIII 1, 57, p. 610). But this 
whole passage of Strabo is inaccurate, and it cannot be used to 
disprove the genuineness of anything. 


Pp. 231-236. ZuCiceroserstem Buchede finibus. R. Philipp- 
son. Reply to H. Bignone’s article, Riv. di Filol., 1909, pp. 
54 ff. Discussion of §§ 30 ff. and 66. 


Pp. 237-274. Das synchronistische Kapitel des Gellius (Noct. 
Att. XVII 21). O. Leuze. A part of this chapter is derived 
from the Chronica of Cornelius Nepos. A much larger part is 
taken from some writer, or writers, who followed a different 
scheme of Roman dates, the Varronian. For details, see p. 269. 


Pp. 275-317 and 321-355. Der angebliche Einheitlichkeits- 
und Gleichheitsfanatismus in der Homerkritik und Homerexegese 
Aristarchs. Ad. Roemer. A protest against the traditional 
opinion that Aristarchus attached an undue importance to the 
principle of analogy. 


Miszellen.—Pp. 318-319. L. Radermacher. Nachtrag zu 
Rhein. Museum LXIII S. 551 ff. Parallel to the story of 
Damocles ina Westphalian folk-tale-—Pp. 319-320. F. Solmsen. 
Noch einmal arkad. dyevdjo». This isa first singular subjunctive. 


Pp. 356-392. Aristoteles ’A@nvaiwy rodkireia und die politische 
Schriftstellerei Athens. A.v.Mess. Aristotle’s rod:reia is based 
on a treatise written by some partisan of Theramenes. 


Pp. 393-416. Ein spatrémischer Dichter und sein Glaubens- 
bekenntnis. H. Schenkl. There is nothing in the works of 
Rutilius Namatianus which proves that he was a Pagan. Exami- 
nation of passages: I 383-398, 439-452, 517-526. 


Pp. 417-451. Humanistische Handschriften des Corpus agri- 
mensorum Romanorum. C. Thulin. 


Pp. 452-457. Zu Petronius. K. Busche. In Cap. 17, p. 14, 
22 B*., for subtilitate read subtili arte; Cap. 45, p. 30, 15, for 
male read valeat; Cap. 79, p. 53, 23, for diutzus read perhaps 
distentius; Troiae Halosis, 31, p. 60, for tranguillo minor read 
tranquilla eminus; Cap. 90, p. 61, 4, for vocaret read invocaret; 
Cap. 93, p. 63, 31, for venovata read perhaps involuta; Cap. 101, 
p- 69, 28, for ingenti read intento; Cap. 109, p. 76, 23, for unda 
read possibly umor or umbra; Cap. 114, p. 80, 12, after manifesta 
perhaps supply Zeséis; Bell. Civ. 14, p. 85, for auvo read perhaps 

auri. 
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Pp. 458-471. Die ‘Odomopia awd rod mapadeicov und die 
Legende von Alexanders Zug nach dem Paradies. F. Pfister. 


Miszellen.—Pp. 472-473. U. Hoefer. Die Landenge Klein- 
asiens und die Hellenika von Oxyrhynchos. Note on W. 
Judeich’s article, p. 139 above. The passage cited from Skymnos 
cannot have been derived from Ephoros.—Pp. 473-477. H. 
Kallenberg. Zu Polyb. II 23. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Praposition es. Here we should probably read eis ra mepi rév 
media, Or eis mepi tov rémovs. Such expressions as 
els rov [1ddov moraydy are not found in the literary language before 
the time of Appian.—Pp. 477-480. P. E. Sonnenburg. Car- 
mina vigilata. The writer defends this expression in Cinna, fr. 
3 M, 11 B: Arateis multum vigilata lucernis | carmina. The 
passage should be compared with Callimachus, Epig. 27 W: 
"Apnrov aypumvins.—P. 480. P. Becker. Lautes Lesen. 
The “ancient practice of reading aloud ” is illustrated in the Acts 
of the Apostles, 8, 30. 


Pp. 481-492. Kritische Beitrage zu Menander. S. Sudhaus. 
Textual notes on Samia, 264 ff., 68 ff. 


Pp. 493-499. In Damascii Platonici de orbe lacteo disputa- 
tionem a Ioanne Philopono relatam animadversiones, P. Corssen. 


Pp. 500-512. De Silii Punicorum libris VII ss. post Domi- 
tianum abolitum editis. E. Bickel. 


Pp. 513-572. Studien zu den Panegyrici Latini. A. Klotz. 
I. Der handschriftliche Bestand. IJ. Die Verfasser von Paneg. 
II-IX. III. Die Studien der einzelnen Redner, IV. Kritischer 
Anhang. 


Pp. 573-584. Der Ursprung des Pilums. A.Schulten. This 
weapon was borrowed by the Romans from the Iberians, perhaps 
after 218 B. C. 


Pp. 585-606. Kastor als Quelle Diodors im 7. Buch. W. 
Aly. The author adds an excursus on Die Griindungsdaten von 
Rom und Karthago. 


Pp. 607-615. Die Novelle von der Biirgschaft im Altertum. 
H. Gasse. An examination of the ancient story of Damon and 
Phintias. 


Pp. 616-625. Ein Denkmal des Neupythagoreismus. A. 
Brinkmann. The earliest evidence for the ‘littera Pythagorae’. 
It is carved on a Lydian tomb relief of the beginning of the first 
century after Christ. 


Miszellen.—Pp. 626-628. J.M.Stahl. Intransitives Bad\ew.— 
P. 628. J.M.Stahl. Zu Euripides. At Troad. 566 read ’Ayaik 
kovporpédo.—Pp. 628-629. S. Sudhaus. Nachtrag zu Samia 
209.—Pp. 629-632. A. Klotz. Zu Caesars Bellum Gallicum 
(IV. 1, 6; VI 22, 1).—Pp. 632-635. G. Kriiger. Zu Horat. 
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carm. 3, 17. The key to lines 14, 15, is found in Plaut. Men. 
288-292.—Pp. 635-636. W. Meyer-Luebke. Barba ‘Onkel’. 
—Pp. 636-640. Nikos A. Béns. Was ist die sogenannte é£ipvyyos- 
Schrift? In Michael Psellos (XI. cent.) it means tapering majus- 
cule.—P. 640. L. Bertalot. Nachtrag zu S. 56-80. 


WILFRED P. MUSTARD. 
Tue Jouns Hopxins University, 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE, Vol. XXXIII (1909), pp. 1-162. 


Pp. 5-8. Bernard Haussoullier, ASTHP...TENOMHN. The 
words dorjp ... yevdunv Of the epitaph, Inscriptiones graecae, XII, 
7 (1908), No. 123, are illustrated by the following lines of an un- 
published inscription from Miletus: 


’ANAd Exav és dv[ nyayev] ‘Eppijs, 
éx xaXer| av] pepdray puodpuevos Bioror. 

Aiéépa 8 oxraétns xatidav dua Adures 
map képas @Aevins alyds avepxopevos, 

re viv émapwyds cbevapaict madaiorpats 
airy, voi paxdpwr rovto xaptCouevor. 


Apropos of the last verse but one of the Milesian inscription the 
author discusses the question of the age at which Greek boys 
were dismissed from the palaestra and were admitted to the 
gymnasium. 


Pp. 9-17. Bernard Haussoullier, Inscriptions of Chios and 
Erythrae. Observations on several of the inscriptions belonging 
to the collection that was published in ’Aéma XX (1908), 113- 
381, under the title: Tewpyiou ’1. Zokara yxtaxav Kal émeypa- 
hav cuvaywy) pera tov Oavaroy avrov imd rns 
AluAias ZoAora, and on the same author’s Bpayeia éravopbdces xai 
ypapai, On pp. 508-526 of the same volume. 


Pp. 18-27. H. de la Ville de Mirmont, Plorare, explorare. 
Bréal’s etymology (Essai de sémantique, p. 85) of explorare as 
“ erweinen”’, ‘obtain by tears’, then ‘obtain information by this 
means, or by some other means’, then, in general, ‘ obtain infor- 
mation’, and Cuny’s hypothesis (p. 100 of ‘ Latin Explorare’ in 
Mélanges offerts 4 Louis Havet, pp. 85-106) of an original sub- 
stantive A/oro in the sense of ‘sol, terrain’, are rejected by de la 
Ville de Mirmont, who derives the word explorare from the root 
pi (=A in Greek mirfocw), ‘to beat’, recognized by Regnaud 
(Dictionnaire, s. v. ploro) as common to the verbs Aloro and 
plaudo (de |. V. de M. would add p/ango). According to this 
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view plaudere is ‘to make a noise or a sound by applauding ’, 
plorare to do this by lamenting, and plangere ‘to make a noise 
or sound by beating the body as a sign of grief’. There is an 
easy transition from the simple p/orare, with the radical sense of 
‘beating, making a noise’, to that of explorare, the meaning of 
which, according to Cuny (p. 99), is ‘faire une reconnaissance, 
aller 4 la découverte, battre la contrée, fouiller, sonder le terrain’. 
Explorare, ‘to cause to come out by beating, making a noise’, is 
related to plorare, ‘to make a noise by crying’, as excutere, ‘ to 
— to come out, or fall, by shaking’, is related to guatere ‘to 
shake’, 


Pp. 28-58. Philippe Fabia, The Official Accession of Tibe- 
rius—A Study of the Narrative of Tacitus, Ann. 1,11-13. There 
have come down from antiquity several accounts of the session 
of the senate at which Tiberius, who had been emperor de facto 
since the death of Augustus, was officially invested with the 
imperial power. Rejecting the account of Velleius as a mere 
rhetorical effusion, and the chapters of Aurelius Victor as afford- 
ing no independent evidence, Fabia presents a minute compara- 
tive study of the three remaining sources of our information in 
regard to Tiberius’ accession. The passages examined are 
Tacitus, Ann. 1, 11-13, Suetonius, Tib. 24-25, and Cassius Dio, 
LVII, 2, 3sqq. Of these accounts that of Tacitus is far superior 
to the two others both in historical value and in literary merit. 
But Suetonius and Dio are by no means negligible. In addition 
to furnishing supplementary and more specific information in 
regard to some features of Tiberius’ investiture, they contribute 
to a better understanding of Tacitus, and make possible a juster 
estimate of his worth as an historian, and a higher appreciation of 
his work as an artist. Not content with an analysis of the 
narratives simply for the historical elements they contain, Fabia 
also takes up the question of the sources. He reaches the con- 
clusion that neither Suetonius nor Dio have copied Tacitus, nor 
has Dio borrowed from Suetonius. As to the hypothesis of a 
common source, the writer finds nothing in the three narratives 
that would positively militate against such an hypothesis, but, if 
there was a common original, he thinks that this original was 
not the Acta Senatus, but the work of some historian. After 
making due allowance for the prejudice that Tacitus’ prede- 
cessors are known to have entertained against Tiberius, Fabia 
does not feel at liberty to exonerate Tacitus entirely from the 
charge of undue severity towards Tiberius and others, and 
though this unlikeness to nature in the portraiture of some of the 
historian’s characters constitutes a blemish from the point of view 
of historical accuracy, it does not in the least, according to Fabia, 
mar the artistic value of the composition. 


Pp. 59-70. Jules Nicole, Three Unpublished Letters of Vil- 
loison. In 1778, Senebier, the librarian of the Geneva public 
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library, published a catalogue of that institution. This catalogue, 
which contained a description of the celebrated Geneva codex of 
the Iliad, came into the hands of Villoison, who was at that time 
working at the Greek MSS of St. Mark’s at Venice and had 
planned an edition of the Iliad on the basis of the Venetus A and 
the Venetus B. Villoison’s desire to borrow the Geneva MS led 
to some correspondence between him and the Geneva librarian. 
Three letters that were written by Villoison to Senebier have 
recently come into the possession of the Geneva public library. 
They have here been published by Nicole and have been provided 
by him with a valuable introduction and foot-notes. 


Pp. 71-78. D. Serruys, Christian Inscriptions of Egypt. Of 
the inscriptions of Philae that are comprised in Lefebvre’s 
Recueil des Inscriptions grecques-chrétiennes d’Egypte, Nos. 
596 and 597 present chronological difficulties. The closing lines 
of these inscriptions are as follows: 


No. 597 em cha tns veas n wvd(txriw@vos) 
No. 596 ere: B. rns // // 


Serruys shows conclusively that previous efforts to establish the 
dates designated by these lines have resulted in failure, and, by 
the aid of Egyptian papyri, he makes it clear that the text as 
published by Lefebvre, requires emendation, and should read: 


No. 597 a’ ris véas lvdixriavos 
No. 596 émei¢. «. B. ris // / ivduxridvos, 


éreip being the name of the Egyptian month, and véas being used 
before ivdicri@vos to indicate that reference is made to the new 
cycle of indictions of 15 years as opposed to the old cycle of 14 
years. From the mention of the use of the new cycle, Serruys 
concludes that the date of the inscriptions cannot be later than 
the close of the fourth or the beginning of the fifth century of the 
Christian era. 


P. 79. H. Grégoire, Note. Commenting on the preceding 
article, in which his own views had been combated, Grégoire 
accepts Serruys’ conclusions, and expresses the belief that the 
latter’s emendations are not merely probable but absolutely 
necessary. 


Pp. 80-85. D. Serruys, Notes on several Paris MSS of Byzan- 
tine History. The author points out certain omissions and 
errors in Omont’s Inventaire sommaire des manuscrits grecs de 
la Bibliothéque nationale, and furnishes correct information in 
regard to certain MSS of Theodoretus, Nicephorus Callistus 
Xanthopulus, Georgius Hamartolus, Symeon Logothetes, Hippo- 
lytus of Thebes, Nicephorus Gregoras, and Polyaenus, that have 
been either imperfectly or incorrectly described by Omont. 


Pp. 86-92. Book Notices. 
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Pp. 93-111. E. de Stoop, Oneirocriticon of the Prophet 
Daniel dedicated to King Nabuchodonosor. De Stoop presents 
a critical edition of a hitherto unpublished book of dreams, which 
is contained in a Berlin MS of the 16th century, the Phillipps 
1479, fol. 4v.—10v. The title of the book is ’Ovetpoxpirixdy BiBdiov 
Tov mpodpnrov Aaviyd mpos tov NaBovxodoréaop xata addaBnrov. 
Unfortunately the work is incomplete, but only the letters T to o 
are missing. The letters A—3, which have survived, comprise 
314 interpretations of dreams. The treatise is interesting chiefly 
by reason of the fact that it was the most popular book of dreams 
of Western Europe during the Middle Ages. Two Saxon ver- 
sions of it have been published, and Latin MSS abound. Of the 
Latin MSS, De Stoop has been able to compare the 15th century 
Parisinus 7349. The divergences between this version and the 
Greek are marked, and the Paris MS has afforded but little help 
for purposes of textual criticism. The exact affiliation of the 
’Ovetpoxpitixdy BiBdiov rov mpopyrov Aavyd cannot readily be deter- 
mined, but the points of contact with the oneirocritica of Astram- 
psychus, Nicephorus, and Artemidorus, together with the absence 
of any characteristic resemblances to the work of Achmet, make 
it certain that the tradition which our book of dreams embodies, 
is Greek and not Oriental. 


Pp. 112-161. Paul Monceaux, Donatist Epigraphy. The 
author of this article, who is well known to the readers of these 
reports by his previous contributions to Donatist literature, 
presents in these pages a study of the inscriptions of North 
Africa that have a bearing on the Donatist movement. Many 
of the inscriptions treated in this article were obtained from the 
as yet unpublished collection of M. Guénin entitled Inventaire 
archéologique du Cercle de Tebessa. Monceaux has divided his 
paper into four sections. The first section treats of the inscrip- 
tions that contain the mottoes of the warring churches, the watch- 
word of the Donatists being Deo laudes, or Deo laudes agamus, 
or Deo laudes dicamus, and that of the Catholics Deo gratias, or 
Deo gratias agamus. Thesecond section comprises the inscrip- 
tions that contain statements of Donatist principles, protests 
against persecution, expressions of hope or animosity, or echoes of 
religious debates. By the side of these inscriptions of Donatist 
origin are treated the inscriptions of Catholic origin that consti- 
tute a sort of rejoinder to them. So, for example, the Donatists 
comforted themselves in their afflictions with Scriptural passages, 
quoting preferably from the Psalms and from St. Paul, whilst the 
Catholics justified their persecution of the Donatists by appealing 
to the peace and unity ofthe church, pax and unitas being favorite 
phrases. Again, the Donatists arrogated to themselves the titles 
of the righteous and the pure, so that the expressions 7ustz, sancti, 
mundus, munditia, and the formula donts bene afford marks of 
recognition of Donatist inscriptions, whereas the Catholics, with 
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a greater spirit of humility, were content to call themselves hum- 
ble sinners, Jeccatores. The third section deals with the martyro- 
logical inscriptions. These documents are especially numerous 
because of the persecutions to which the Donatists were exposed 
and the exalted réle that martyrdom played in the Donatist 
church. Some of the inscriptions contain the names of 
those who had fallen in the battles that were often fought 
by the contending factions; others state the names of saints 
that are known to have been particularly dear to the Don- 
atists, while still others betray their origin by some formula 
or by some characteristic archaeological detail. Even in this 
class of inscriptions the voice of the Catholic church some- 
times makes itself heard. The fourth section treats of the 
ordinary funeral inscriptions. Of the thousands of inscriptions 
of this kind that have been found in Africa, many must, of course, 
have marked the graves of Donatists, but, as a general rule, there 
was nothing to distinguish these graves from those of other 
Christians. A few years ago, however, a whole Donatist ceme- 
tery was discovered at Benian (Ala Miliaria), which brought to 
light a large number of inscriptions, among them epitaphs of 
bishops, priests, deacons and members of religious orders. In 
spite of the general identity of the formulae employed in the Don- 
atist funeral inscriptions with those that are found on Catholic 
tombs, divergences are found. So, for example, in the later in- 
scriptions, the formula regudevit in pace is rejected by the Don- 
atists in favor of the expression veguievit in fide evangelica. A 
striking difference is also manifested in the treatment of the 
epitaphs of the bishops of the respective churches. The pompous 
nature of the Donatist inscriptions well accords with the exalted 
place that the Donatist bishop held in his community, and is in 
strong contrast with the simplicity of the formulae employed in the 
epitaphs of the Catholic bishops. 


P. 162. C.-E. Ruelle, A Passage of the Septuagint in a 
Palimpsest portion of the Parisinus 2841. The palimpsest por- 
tion in question extends from f. 16 to f. 66. Ruelle has been 
able to decipher f. 25, which contains Job 42, 11 sqq. The new 
text has yielded a couple of variant readings, which are here 
published. 


C. W. E. MILLER. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


In my Hellas and Hesperia, which is a thinly disguised auto- 
biography, I have said: ‘ Incrises of lite the words that come up 
to one are not always the words of the mother tongue, but those 
that had been acquired at school, the words of comfort and 
counsel that saved the lesson from being an unmitigated bore’. 
This also is autobiographical, and one such Greek sentence 
comes back to me, which I wrote as my motto on the cover of a 
Latin rendering of Liicke’s memoir of Karl Otfried Miller, 
submitted for criticism to Schneidewin in the spring of 1851 
(A. J. P. XXIX 501). Many a time since have I, as a follower 
of lost causes, had occasion to say to myself, rpeiv Maddds 
’A@nyn, though in certain ‘crises of life’ the homely German 
phrase, ‘Bange machen gilt nicht’, has also been a welcome 
stay. A late arrival in the field of philological authorship, recog- 
nition, such as it was, came to me at a time of life when many 
men had said their say, received their reward, and passed out 
of the game. No wonder, as I have said elsewhere (A. J. P. 
XXVIII 481; XXIX 503) that I put my own interpretation on 
Pindar’s Fourth Olympian, and made didretpd ror Bporay édeyyos 
the favorite motto of my middleage. Butas I reach the last scene 
of all, the homestretch of Erginos the Worker, I turn from the 
loftiness of Pindar to the flat-footed wisdom of Horace, and say to 
myself,‘ amphora coepit | institui: currente rota,cur urceus exit?’, 
And ‘urceus exit’ is my motto now. Of course, everybody 
knows Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra and the philosophy of the 
potter’s wheel, so striking to one who has never read his Bible. 
Often and often have I repeated to myself De Musset’s verse: 
‘mon verre n’est pas grand, mais je bois dans mon verre’ (A. J. P. 
XXX 353), and I have had much pleasure out of my pipkin, 
‘dipping my nose’, not as Thackeray says, ‘in the Gascon wine’, 
but in the véxrap yurdv of the Greek poets. 


But the figure of the potter recalls my own characteristic of the 
Journal as a manner of Monte Testaccio (A.J. P. XXV 358), and 
of late years I have been ruefully asking whether the fragments 
of my own pipkin have not contributed to the mound. When, 
now many years ago, a distinguished grammarian woke up to 
the fact that a generalization on which he prided himself was 
naught, he is reported to have said sadly to a group of his 
admiring friends in one of those homely phrases that often best 
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sum up the situation even for the most elegant scholars, ‘some 
fellow has been knocking a hole in the bottom of my pot’; and 
so, after I found that such leaders as Usener and Wilamowitz had 
reduced to smithereens the Hegelian triads of Greek literature, I 
felt that the end had come for me (A. J. P. XXIV 231; XXV 
105). Trained in the methods of half a century ago, I had been 
engaged for years and years in the eidographic study of Greek 
syntax. In Greece the state was greater than the citizen, said I. 
In Greek literature, the department was greater than the indi- 
vidual. Ifthe citizen undertook to be greater than the city-state, 
the city-state quelled him. However great the poet may have 
been, he had to submit to the laws of his art, call it @eopds, call it 
reOuds. The mask abides. Do what you choose with voice and 
gesture. 


And so I built up my Greek syntax on eidographic lines, just to 
have the whole structure brushed away by a decree from Bonn, by 
a ukase from Berlin. Fortunately for my peace of mind, I am still 
true to my early motto, and I still say with Diomed, rpeiv p’ ot 
still say with Theognis, érre potpa mabeiv ors 
rabeiv ; for Theognis, whom I find quite as bracing as Henley, 
belongs to my Gottingen period, and has ever been associated 
with my beloved teacher Schneidewin, who expounded to us the 
Megarian, with the lecturer’s Delectus as our text-book; and I 
remember how interested I was to recognize in the gnomic poet 
a number of verses that Raphael Kiihner had used in his Ele- 
mentary Grammar, which I conned in my boyhood. Moreover, 
the sentiments of Theognis were not alien to me, for my early 
surroundings enabled me to appreciate the service another teacher 
of mine, Welcker, had rendered in making Theognis intelligible. 
That was many years before Nietzsche became a student of 
Theognis and drew from him theinspiration ofthe ‘Uebermensch ’. 
Then came in the course of my youthful studies Frere’s attempt 
to bring about a biographical connexion between the fragments, 
an attempt which will always amuse, however it may fail to con- 
vince. Then again the study of Theognis is congeneric with 
that of Pindar as the study of Hesiod is congeneric with that of 
Pindar (A. J. P. XXVII 484). That the homelier soul struck 
deeper into the heart of things than the more resplendent spirit 
is a thesis not difficult to maintain, if one accepts Eduard Meyer’s 
estimate of Hesiod’s ‘gewaltige Gedankengange’ and ‘tiefe 
Empfindung’ and Schwartz’s estimate of Pindar’s ‘Junkertum’ 
(A. J. P. XXXII 131; A. J. P. XVI 373); but they both have 
the tang of Boeotian soil (A.J. P. XXVII 483; XXXII 480), 
and if Pindar and Hesiod have the sympathy of a common 
country, Theognis and Pindar have the sympathy of a common 
order, and it is not surprising that recent students of Theognis, 
such as Mr. Harrison and Mr. Hudson-Williams, have drawn 
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many parallels between the two poets. But what of the syntax, 
which started this whole train of memories? In the paucity of 
elegiac remains, Theognis and the Theognidea are of considerable 
importance for the eidographic method, though it must be con- 
fessed that the eidographic method becomes somewhat perilous 
when one has to do with a literature of fragments, inasmuch as 
later writers are apt to change the syntax of their quotations, 
and scholiasts and paraphrasts are not to be taken as evidence 
for delicate points of syntax. 


Theognis, like the other elegiac poets, follows in the main the 
syntax of the epic, but there are deviations in the direction of 
later usage. The article is employed more freely, and the pos- 
sessive article, which is quite exceptional in Homer, is common 
enough in Theognis. The articular infinitive, which is taboo in 
epic as vulgar in its origin, is rare in elegiac, rare even in the 
Anthology with its mixture of authors and ages. In the twenty- 
five hundred and thirty verses of Mackail’s Selection from the 
Anthology, there are only some eight instances, and all of these 
except one, rd siva in an epigram of a late poet Palladas, move 
along the lines on which, according to my theory (A. J. P. III 
195; XXIII 10) the articular infinitive was developed. Ts 
Ovjoxew is found once. But Simonides, who uses it, may have 
caught it from lyric poetry. Then we have ré 6aveiv three times, 
7d Ovgoxew and Oaveiv giving sharper distinctions than @ivaros. 
ro yevérOa is also found, but one of the three instances of ré davei» 
is a reply to another 16 @aveiv and one ré yevéoba to another ré 
yevécOa. In Theognis the solitary articular infinitive occurs v. 
256: mpayyud re reprvdraroy, Tov tis épa Td Td Tvyxdvew and ré 
ruxyev being clearer and more exact than riyn; but Birklein 
will not admit even that one example, and rd caoa (v. 288) has 
been emended out of life. One of the most clearly marked 
Theognidean differences from epic syntax is to be seen in the not 
infrequent use of the consecutive dare, the distinction between 
consecutive and final being post-Homeric (A. J. P. XXXI 364). 
Indeed, Theognis goes so far as to present an oratio obliqua éar’ 
ov with the infinitive= décor’ od with the indicative, v. 520: oix 
drodeirew = O. Recta, drodeimes (A. J. P. VII 174). 


Trying the other day, against my principles (A. J. P. XXXI 
359), to translate Kallimachos’ famous epigram: eimé ris, ‘Hpdxdecre, 
xré. into rhyme, my thoughts turned to the dead friend I have 
just mentioned, the articular infinitive. The infinitive form in 
Modern Greek, we are told, is dead, the articular infinitive dead and 
buried, rerpéradkat orodtn. No wonder then that sixteen years ago 
my grammatical soul felt a little thrill when the articular infinitive 
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stared me in the face on street-corner and on steamboat and that 
too in the primitive sphere of the articular infinitive: rd ovpei» 
dmayopevera. There is nothing bookish about that, and I felt as I 
felt sixteen years before, in 1880, when I was present at an exca- 
vation in Treves. The digging was done in a cemetery used by 
the poorer classes, and in the funeral urns, mixed up with what 
the fire had left of the poor Treveri, were found a number of 
nails, scarcely affected by the centuries and centuries that had 
rolled over the burying ground. The thrill was not the thrill 
that shot through me as I saw the bronze charioteer of Hiero 
come forth feet foremost to the light of Delphi. And yet it was 
Pindar’s articular infinitive, the articular infinitive in its original 
sphere of the will for or against, and I set my teeth and swore 
that I would suffer no change in the ré Aadayjoa 6édAwv Of Pindar 
(O. 2, 107), especially as I was a male Lalage, forever prating, if you 
choose, about the eidographic method. There was, doubtless, 
a welter of genres in the early time, but there was crystallization 
in the time which concerns me most, and I am interested in con- 
ventionalities. Of course, I delight in origins, when I can trace 
them satisfactorily, such as the snips in the collar of the dress- 
coat and the useless buttons on the back of the frock-coat; but 
I enjoy, as I enjoy an Aristophanic jest, the effect produced by 
the sliding of the buttons from the normal waist to the place 
between the shoulders and thence downward to the tail. My 
study of syntax is a study of style, it is true, but it can be made 
also a study of origins. Find the sphere of a certain combination, 
and if it belongs to the language of the people, you can trace it 
underground to the early times and save yourself from the fatal 
blunder of confusing emergence in literature with origin in 
language. And of such is the articular infinitive. 


Touching eidographic syntax and stylistic conventionalities, 
I have just come across a trivial illustration of the theme I have 
been pursuing in an article on Stage Directions, written by a 
famous vaudevillist, Mr. COHAN, not one of whose creations 
have I ever witnessed or cared to witness. The article was 
written in response to the question, ‘upon what basis do the 
more lingering traditions of the stage rest, i. e., the traditions 
of the character types?’ and the writer showed convincingly how 
and why hero, villain, heroine, adventuress, banker, débutante, 
butler, college-boy, Englishman, senator, congressman, lawyer 
and Southerner are under bond to present certain external 
appearances, in order to meet the expectation of the public, 
and so make success possible. Within this conventional range 
the author’s genius has a certain amount of play, but really not 
much more than those who got up the parts of Maccus and 
Bucco in the Atellanae. The hero must be thin, the banker 
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must be stout. The hero must smoke a pipe, the villain a cigar. 
Senator and Congressman must both wear a Prince Albert coat, 
but the cigars must be carefully differentiated. The college-boy 
must turn up his trousers at the bottom, and the Southerner 
must wear a string-tie. For all these details and numberless 
others satisfactory reasons are given, and an important chapter 
in the philosophy of clothes has been added to Lotze’s Mikro- 
kosmus. Every now and then I am reminded of my own 
researches into the vatson d’étre of the habiliments of thought, 
which we call language, and I am more than ever confirmed in 
my eidographic method. 


And so I decline to give up my eidographic studies, which 
are really an inheritance from my old teachers and my old text- 
books, for every now and then you will find in the manuals of 
my apprentice days hints as to the sphere of this locution and 
that. The difference is that we do systematically now what they 
did sporadically then. ‘Do’, did I say! Let me rather say 
‘did’, for the kind of syntax to which I have been addicted for 
much more than half a century has been relegated by those who 
seem to be pillars to the stone age of syntax, to the time before 
the discovery of Sanskrit and the consequent discovery of com- 
parative grammar. In the present number, the Journal has 
the honour of presenting to the philological public an article 
on The Instability of the Use of Moods in Earliest Sanskrit. 
There is no man of higher authority in Sanskrit than Professor 
BLOOMFIELD, and sooner than build a theory of Moods in Latin 
and Greek on that welter, I would trust myself to the raft con- 
structed by Dittmar (A. J. P. XXIII 231), fearless of that 
‘seelische Depression’, seasickness, against which I may con- 
sider myself fairly proof. As Professor Goodwin urged many 
years ago, you cannot construct a theory of the Greek conditional 
sentence on the translation of the Authorized Version. ‘If our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved’ (2 Cor. 5, 1) 
is in modern English a hopelessly incorrect translation of éay 
émiyetos oixia rod oxnvovs That is not a matter of 
‘tendency to realization’, not a matter of ‘prospect of reali- 
zation’—it is a dead certainty. It is one of those things for 
which the legal condition provides, and the Revisers have changed 
‘were’ to ‘be’ and édy is really equivalent to drav. We can’t 
call up the old translators and ask them whether they left death 
an Open question or no. We can’t call Homer up and ask him, 
or some of him, why he has no unreal condition of the present 
and uses instead the ideal condition. I am afraid that the old 
epic poet would not have been equal to such distinctions, would 
have found it hard to draw a line between the old-fashioned 
‘moral certainty’ and the new-fangled ‘ideal certainty’. In like 
manner in older Latin the ideal condition is used where Latin 
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of the crystallized period uses the unreal condition. Is this due 
to a livelier imagination, or the devil-may-careishness of a more 
genial world? Are we to stretch our definitions so as to embrace 
the whole field of Latinity, and make the beginner’s mind a hurly- 
burly of ‘aspects’? 


At all events I can console myself with the thought that by 
pursuing this line of study I have been able to formulate some 
of the conventions of the Greek language and incidentally some 
of the conventions of the Latin also, and when J take up a new 
grammar, I am interested to see whether I can gain any new 
light on my favorite range of research, but, unfortunately, new 
light seldom means anything for an old man, but new confirmation 
of his old doctrines. Some of my phrases have, after several 
decades, found a certain acceptance, but sundry categories that 
I have been insisting on for years have found no favour in 
Professor BENNETT’S eyes, and I in my turn frankly confess that 
I am not deeply interested in the difference between the workings 
of Professor HALE’s prism and the workings of Professor 
BENNETT’S prism in the resolution of the subjunctive into its 
elements. Nor am I much impressed by the extension of Pro- 
fessor Wheeler’s aoristic imperfect (A. J. P. XXIV 180, XXIX 
394). But as the author of the article on the Stylistic Use of the 
Participle (A. J. P. [IX 138-157) I was much disappointed by the 
meagreness of the section on the participle. In that section on 
Special Idiomatic Uses of the Participle, in which Professor 
BENNETT mentions ‘the use whereby a noun or pronoun with 
the participle is equivalent to a verbal noun with a genitive of 
the substantive’ (cf. A. J. P. XIII 257), the illustrative example, 
‘occisus Caesar aliis pessimum videbatur’ reminds me of Monro’s 
speaking of alc@dvoua: in Homer. The sentence is clearly not 
Early Latin, and, moreover, it is sadly mutilated from the famous 
original quoted in Kritz’s Lateinische Grammatik, p. 432, a book 
which had no success, perhaps because of its fatal date (1848), 
but of which I made considerable use in preparing my Latin 
Grammar, the first edition of which was published in 1867, 
many years before Dittmar’s flood and the rainbow of the 
Spectroscopic School. Tacitus has it (Ann. I, 8, 7): occisus 
dictator Caesar aliis pessimum, aliis pulcherrimum facinus <vide- 
batur>, but according to Professor BENNETT’s quotation, there 
was only a difference of opinion between Caesar and his assassins, 
which, to be sure, is very natural. Now, there is not a sample 
of the nominative construction earlier than Livy in Kritz’s 
Grammar, and Professor Lodge, who is responsible for the 
historical part of the Gildersleeve-Lodge Grammar, says there 
is none (G+L. 437, N. 2). Perhaps the Romans deemed it 
ambiguous. It is, indeed, in the nature of things ambiguous. 
‘Nec terra mutata mutavit mores’ is plain enough, but there is 
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an example in Propertius, which has provoked comment. 2, 7, 
6 we read: devictae gentes nil in amore valent. Standing alone, 
it means ‘vanquished nations do not count in love’, or ‘ nations 
vanquished do not count in love’. Restore the context and the 
sense becomes plain: At Magnus Caesar, sed magnus Caesar 
in armis. Write ‘victrix causa deis placuit placuitque puellis’ 
and you have a grim commentary on René Bazin’s Les Oberlé— 
a picture of life in Alsace. So in English ‘friend remember’d 
not’ requires a context, and even then?: ‘dear as remember’d 
kisses’ does not. 


In a passage of the Kultur der Gegenwart (p. 139) WILA- 
MOWITZ compares the Greek epigram to the sonnet as employed 
in Italian literature from Petrarch to the present day, and 
expresses the opinion that the sonnets of the ‘ Parnassiens’ 
would at once be welcomed and admired by the Greek as 
epigrams, though not as epigrams of the best style—a style 
which disdains ornamentation (der den kiinstlichen Wort- 
schmuck verschmaht). The obligations of the famous sonnet- 
writer José-Maria de Heredia to the Greek Anthology have been 
set forth in the Revue d'histoire littéraire de la France, Vol. 
XVII 262-270; and how readily an epigram may lead to a 
sonnet I may illustrate by my own example. As a punishment 
for my sin in decrying rhyme as a vehicle of translation from the 
Greek, even in the hands of such a master as Gilbert Murray 


(A. J. P. XXXI 358-31), I have been haunted by my old enemy 
while in the Eden of the Anthology, and as I was reading the 
famous epigram (A. P. X 118), which, if not by Palladas, is in 
Palladas’ vein, the Greek ran itself immediately into a sonnet, 
not of the best style: 


dbvapai uabeiv, undév ; 

Ovdév yevounv’ G¢ Tapog 
ovdév kai undév TOv Td yévoc. 

aye uot évrve - 
TovTo yap Kak@v gdouaKov avridotov. 


How came I ? is a question claims reply. 
Whence am I? will have answer at my hands. 
Why came I? is a problem that demands 

To be resolved. Just to depart, to die? 

How came I? Why, no matter how I try, 
Each Argo of adventurous thought but lands 
My seeking spirit on a waste of sands, 

How can I learn, naught knowing but a why? 
Naught was I when I came, and I shall be 
Nothing again just as I was before. 

Nothing and Naught is all the race of man; 
What is there in the world that’s left for me, 
Save joyance from the Wine God’s purple store, 
The cure-all holden in the toper’s can? 
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Then came some jigging verses, then a more serious attempt 
in the measure which I recommended sometime ago (A. J. P. 
XXX 356), and which [ have employed in the following version 
of the famous epigram of Kallimachos, to which I have just 
referred : 
They told me, Herakleitos, thou wast dead. 
What tears I shed! 
As I remembered how we two as one 
Talked down the sun. 
Well, Halicarnassian friend, long since thou must 
Have turned to dust; 
Yet live thy Nightingales, and Hades, who 
Doth all subdue, 
Shall never until Time itself shall close 
Lay hand on those. 


All I dare say of my rendering is that it is more faithful to the 
tenuous charm of the original than is the tender grace of Cory’s 
version, as a poem a classic, as a translation a failure. But, as 
Verlaine says: Oh! qui dira les torts de la rime? Still, some 
points I am prepared to defend. savdaudrwp has taken the place 
Of mdvrav dpraxrnp, a shift of which any anthologist would have 
been guilty, for the best established synonyms go to pieces at 
the bidding of hexameter and pentameter. ‘ Dust’ answers 
quite as well as ‘ ashes’ doréa pév oa mada xdms, Sings Poseidippos. 
‘Until Time itself shall close’ is sheer padding, but who has 
translated polysyllabic Greek into monosyllabic English and has 
not padded (A. J. P. XXX 354)? And if Mr. Headlam claimed 
faithfulness for his renderings of Meleager, I may claim the same 
elastic virtue for my rendering of Kallimachos. Take Head- 
lam’s translation of the famous distich of Meleager: 


orégavoc mepi Kpati wapaiverat ‘HAcoddpac: 
avtn éxAduret Tov oTepavov orépavoc. 


On Heliodora’s brow the garland pines, 
But she, the garland of the garland, shines. 


To pass over other points, ‘pines’ introduces the ‘ pathetic 
fallacy ’, which is lacking in papaivera. It would be frivolous, I 
suppose, to say that the ‘ pine’ has been consecrated by Meleager 
to Mnasalkas. 


In his posthumous work on the Legend of St. George (Munich, 
Franz), KRUMBACHER finds it necessary to protest against what 
he calls the incomprehensible efforts of some scholars to derive 
criteria for exact dates from the language of Byzantine authors 
(p. 217 footnote). There are certain syntactical tests that mark 
off great stretches of speech, such, for instance, as the use of the 
negatives, but that is a matter of B.C. and A. D., and the range 
is too wide to be of any practical avail (A. J. P. I 45 ff.). When 
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the literary language is divorced from the spoken language and 
literature becomes a purely artificial product, chronological 
sequence is naught. There is only the question of the individual 
capacity. What is the use of collecting the perfect optatives in 
later Greek? What could be more futile? The optative had 
died the death as an organic element of living speech. A few 
familiar locutions survived, and one of them, yj yévoro, is quite 
applicable to this whole line of research. The optative shrinks 
in Polybios; it swells in Plotinos. It was still alive in Polybios; 
it is a dead skin stuffed out in Plotinus, as has been prettily 
shown by a young German scholar, Reik (A. J. P. XXX 105). 
The thesis may be considered proved, and it is not necessary to 
do the thing over and over again. Prepositional combinations 
encroach on the simple case-forms. That has commonly been 
accepted as the line of development. But Helbing has shewn 
that later Greek historians yield a very low average of prepositions 
(A. J. P. XXV 106). Well, what of it? The use of the genitive 
without a preposition where the preposition is used in classical 
prose shews that the Rhakendytes in the case has read his tragic 
poets. Who would be shocked by an unconventional use of mpi» 
in the dialects, in later prose and poetry (A. J. P. II 480; VI 482; 
cf. Justin Martyr Apol. I 4,13.n.)? Who by the violation of one 
of the steadiest concords in the language, the concord of the 
forms of ¢@dv@ with the kind of time (A. J. P. XII 76)? One is 
disturbed to find it broken by Dioskorides, who belongs to the 
Alexandrian period (A. P. [IX 636), but needs must when dactyls 
drive, and in a Byzantine poet I should feel no discomfort. I 
have actually been surprised at finding so often in later Greek 
the monitory and minatory ¢ with the future indicative, but all 
the statistics in the world would not throw light on certain 
ranges in the evolution of the language. Tycho Mommsen’s 
work was not in vain, but one must know what to look for. 


It is not often that a German scholar, or any other scholar, 
does penance for a false quantity or any slip in metre, as was 
done in the Berliner Zeitschrift fiir Gymnasialwesen, 1911, 
p. 767. For my part I honour the man who has the courage to 
make a clean breast of it, and wipes up his mistakes, as it were, 
with his head. I have never found out what the prodigious 
blunderer who emended Horace’s ‘fabulosus lambit Hydaspes’ 
by ‘sabulosus’ did with himself after he consulted the Gradus 
ad Parnassum. Like the scholar who ventured on an unauthor- 
ized dyav he may have suppressed the conjecture, and said 
nothing more about it. How many false quantities are still 
flitting about er ora virum. Everybody says Meleager, for 
which there is not the slightest warrant in either Greek or Latin, 
and I remember distinctly when ‘angina’ was a novelty, first 
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insisted on by Lucian Miiller in 1872 (Lucilius XXX 34). All 
these things are painful reminders of my own sins in that line, 
in one case a sin of omission, for in my mock emendation XXIII 
349: | omitted the note ‘metrum repugnat’ 
(letter from supposed author, written in hot haste, withdrawing 
the emendation), though one cannot always insist on exact 
responsion, and some scholars claim great freedom in that regard. 


Many reviews of philological works are simply made up of a 
hasty reading of preface and introduction, but Miss STAWELL in 
her notice of the Bonn edition of Heracliti Quaestiones Homer- 
icae, Teubner, 1910 (C. R., Dec. 1911) shows that she has not 
read even the introduction with any care, or she would not have 
ascribed the work to ‘ Heraclitus (Heracleides) Ponticus, the 
contemporary [and pupil] of Aristotle’. Mehler’s edition (1851) 
settled the question in favor of Heraclitus, and Heraclides Pon- 
ticus is a long exploded surmise. In 1850 Rudolph Schmidt 
took up the notion that the ’AAAnyopiat ‘Ounpixai, or better Zyrjyara 
‘Ounptxd, attributed to this unknown Heraclitus, really belonged to 
Porphyry, a contention which I undertook to dispose of in my 
doctoral dissertation, De Porphyrii studiis Homericis, 1853; and 
my position has been sustained by those who have come after 
me. So Diels, Dox., p. 98: plane incredibili iudicio Heracliti 
allegorias tumide et indocte scriptas Porphyrio vindicabat 
<Schmidtius>. The present editors, however, seem to think 
that this otherwise unknown author has done his very best in the 
way of style, and has shown more care in the avoidance of hiatus 
than ‘ the authors of the same period, such as Diodorus, the epi 
tyovs man and others’. This careful avoidance of the hiatus 
would, of course, have disposed of the Porphyrian theory, if 
further arguments were needed. 


As I have held forth more than once on the crime of mis- 
spelling proper names (e. g. A. J. P. V 544, XXXI 367), I was 
promptly brought to book by a correspondent for allowing the 
name of James Payn, the novelist, to appear in the last number 
of the Journal with a superfluous e at the end (A. J. P. XXXII 
480). The Dial, from which the paragraph is quoted proved to 
be guiltless (Nov. 1, 1910, p. 319), and the fact that I knew 
better does not absolve me, tor the page passed under my eye. 
Correct, also, the second ‘ contained’ (1. c., 1. 33) into ‘implicit’— 
an important variant. Yet another correspondent informs me 
that in the quotation from Tennyson (p. 485), ‘ opening chestnut- 
buds’ should be ‘drooping chestnut-buds’. But in cases like 
this last I hold myself free from responsibility, for I cannot 
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undertake to verify all the quotations made by my contributors, 
especially from Tennyson, for Tennyson changed from edition 
to edition. So in the Eagle ‘hooked hands’, suggested by 
Vergil, Aen. 6, 360: presantemque uncis manibus, has been 
replaced by ‘crooked’, just as in Vergil’s own text the reading 
‘descensus Avernz’, once the current form, has given way to 
‘ Averno’, despite the possible reminiscence of Philetas: drpardé» 
| tts évarriov (ap. Stob. Flor. 118, 3). 
By the way, the coincidence between Shakespeare’s ‘traveller’ 
in ‘from whose bourn no traveller returns’ and the Greek 6éirns 
is rather curious, and perhaps some one will maintain that 
Shakespeare either had the Greek original before his eyes, or 
had access to a Latin translation with ‘viator’ in it, just as 
Dowden has concerned himself to find out how Shakespeare got 
hold of the original of his last two sonnets. In his note, Dowden 
gives Hertzberg the credit of discovering the source in Marianus, 
A. P. IX 637 (Jahrb. der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, 
1878, S. 158 fgg.); and it is possibly to Hertzberg that WILa- 
MOWITZ in the passage to which I have just referred owes his 
knowledge of Shakespeare’s indebtedness, but the connexion was 
known to English scholars years before Hertzberg, and, indeed, 
must have been familiar to them before the date of Bohn’s 
Anthology (p. 252) which was published in 1852. 


The latest numbers of the LIETZMANN collection I have seen 
are 82. Apollonius Dyscolus, De Pronominibus; Pars Gener- 
alis, ed. PAUL MAAS; 83. Origenes, Eustathius von Antiochien 
und Gregor von Nyssa tiber die Hexe von Endor, Herausg. von 
ERICH KLOSTERMANN; 84. Aus einem griechischen Zauber- 
papyrus von RICHARD WiUwnscH; and 89. Euripides, Medea 
mit Scholien, Herausg. von ERNST DIEHL (Bonn, Marcus und 
Weber). Some months ago Siss’s edition of Aristophanes’ 
Frogs, in the same series, reached me, but unfortunately too late 
for use in my Aristophanic course; and I intended then to say a 
word in hearty commendation of an enterprise which has brought 
all this valuable apparatus within reach of the slenderest purse. 
So many of the texts published are inaccessible to the average 
student, and so many of them will serve to widen the range of 
those who are specialists in other fields. 


W. A. H.: Professor CARLO PaSCAL’s volume LZpicurei e 
Mistici, the title of which at first awakened false hopes of studies 
in the relations between such Epicureans as Lucretius and the 
mystics, discourses in a somewhat popular tone on a number of 
themes possessing an interest for the student of the classics. The 
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essays on Petronius Arbiter and on the Greek Mysteries can 
hardly be said to contain anything new, and that in which he asks 
whether Euripides is to be regarded as a mystic, only to answer 
his question in the negative, offers little more than an agreeably 
phrased restatement of various considerations and conclusions 
familiar to readers of recent discussions of the Bacchae. But 
in the first essay, entitled Zhe Moral Character of Maecenas, 
we have apparently something new as well as true. The lines 
of Maecenas, 


Debilem facito manu, debilem pede, coxa, 

tuber adstrue gibberum, lubricos quate dentes: 

vita dum superest, bene est! sustine hanc mihi: acuta 
nil est si sedeam cruce... 


have been hitherto, I believe, interpreted in agreement with the 
verdict of Seneca, who quotes them, Zfzs¢. Mor. 101, 10, as an 
expression of the epicure’s inglorious love of life. The tradi- 
tional view receives apparent support from the words sustine.. . 
cruce; but the appearance is fallacious. The true meaning 
becomes evident when one regards Maecenas as elaborating a 
sufficiently heroic thought of his master Epicurus: xév orpeBdw67 8’ 
6 eivat ebdainova, Of which Usener’s learning supplied 
a goodly number of echoes from Latin literature (Epicurea, 
fr. 601, p. 338 f.). It may be of interest to Professor PASCAL, as 
tending to support his interpretation of the lines, that I jotted 


them in the margin of my copy of Usener fifteen years ago with 
the query whether they were not to be understood in the light 
of this saying of the master’s. 


H. L. W.: Nearly three years ago I wrote a brief notice of 
the Numismatique Constantinienne of Jules Maurice, the first 
part of which had then recently appeared (A. J. P. XXX 360 f.). 
Now comes the second instalment, which instead of completing 
the work as the author had hoped, is later to be followed by a 
third. The present volume, consisting of cxxxvi +612 pages 
and xvii plates, contains the description of the coinage issued 
during the period in question (305-337 A. D.) at London, Lyon, 
Arles, Tarragona, Siscia, Serdica, Sirmium, Thessalonica, Con- 
stantinople, and Heraclea in Thrace, together with five intro- 
ductory essays on pertinent subjects, and excellent illustrations 
of the product of each mint. Such is the importance of this 
work, not only for the coinage, but also for the general history 
of the early part of the fourth century, that every student of the 
period will eagerly await the final volume, which will deal with 
the four eastern mints, the history of the provinces, and the 
political and economic reforms of Constantine. 
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PREFACE. 


This monograph was undertaken at the suggestion of Pro- 
fessor Harry Langford Wilson of The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, and through his courtesy the tablets herein published 
were placed at my disposal. To him I am greatly indebted for 
many valuable criticisms of the work in all its stages, as well as 
for practical assistance in such exacting tasks as the reading of 
the proof-sheets. I am grateful also to Professors Basil L. 
Gildersleeve, David M. Robinson, and Kirby Flower Smith for 
numerous illuminating suggestions as to the interpretation of the 
text. Finally, I wish to record here my deep appreciation of the 
generosity of Professor Gildersleeve in according me this space 
in The American Journal of Philology. 

W. SHERWOOD Fox. 


PRINCETON University, March 8, 1912. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE Zabellae Defixionum OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


§ 1 History and Description. 


In the year 1908 the Department of Classical Archaeology 
of the Johns Hopkins University acquired several ¢adellae de- 
fixionum popularly known as curse-tablets.' The person through 
whom the acquisition was made possible was unable to give 
a definite assurance as to their provenience, but stated his beliet 
that they had been found at Rome. Thorough study of the 
tablets themselves has led to the conviction that they actually 
originated in that city. This point will be fully discussed at the 
proper time.” 

The tablets were in two distinct divisions. One of these con- 
sisted of a nail .127 metres in length, the point of which was 
cloven into two long splinters each half as long as the whole 
nail. About the broad head were tightly bound by a thick ac- 
cumulation of rust many exceedingly thin fragments of lead. 
On one side twenty-five layers could be counted, and on the 
opposite side twenty-eight.. The greatest width of this mass 
of fragments before it was subjected to the chemical treatment 
to be described shortly, was .o51 and the smallest .o48 metres. 

The other division of the tablets consisted of a promiscuous 
heap of brittle chips o. lead, no two being of the same shape 
and size. Inthickness they varied from one to three millimetres, 
and in area from one-quarter of a square centimetre to thirty 
or forty square centimetres. Most of the fragments approx- 
imated the smaller area. On nearly every one were visible early 
Roman cursive characters that had been incised with a stilus. 
The incisions varied considerably in depth and distinctness. 
Another feature in which there was a marked lack of uniformity 
was color. Some pieces were characterized by the normal color 


1A preliminary report of these was published by the author in the Johns 
Hopkins University Circular, New Series, 1910, No. 6, pp. 7-10. 
Ch. ITI, § 3. Pi. I. 
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of lead; some were reddish, some bluish, and others of a shade 
midway between purple and brown. Ai little handling and 
scrutiny of the material revealed the fact that the variations in 
thickness and color bore a direct and fairly constant relation 
to one another. This was invaluable in the subsequent recon- 
struction of the tablets, as will be shown in a later paragraph. 
Besides the ground colors peculiar to the several fragments there 
was a coating of whitish powder and crystals covering the 
surfaces unevenly and this in certain places made the writing 
wholly illegible. 

For the joint purpose of removing the coating and of account- 
ing for the brittle condition of the lead, the mass on the nail and 
selected loose fragments were submitted to the chemists’ for 
examination. Their report was that “the layers of the tablet 
have been changed in large part from metallic lead to compounds 
of lead by the action of soil or atmosphere or water. The 
whitish outer coating consists of a basic carbonate of lead, while 
underneath is another compound, probably litharge. In some 
instances there is an exceedingly thin layer of unchanged metallic 
lead”. This whitish compound is evidently in part what Wiinsch 
in his description of the Attic tablets poetically calls ‘“‘the dust 
of ages”? 

§ 2 Reconstruction. 


The first step towards the reconstruction of the tablets was 
to select the loose fragments on which even a single stroke of 
writing was visible, though not necessarily decipherable. The 
result was two hundred and ten working fragments, one-third 
of which were very small. Those set aside as useless number 
apparently about three hundred. Eachof the working fragments 
was deposited in its own separate and numbered envelope. The 
largest were then deciphered as far as the condition of their 
surfaces permitted without cleaning by chemical means, and in 
the process exact facsimiles were drawn on individual cards 
numbered to correspond to the envelopes just mentioned. This 
process supplied an alphabet and a number of broken lines of 
text, some of which recurred several times in slightly varied 
form. The alphabet served as a key to the obscure letters in the 


1 Professor S. F. Acree and Dr. E. K. Marshall, Jr. of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 
2 Winsch, Richard, Defixionum Tabdellae Atticae, 1. G. III 3, Praef. i. 
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smaller fragments still to be deciphered, while the broken lines 
gave a clue to the general sense and connection of the writing. 
The recurrence of certain words and groups of words suggested 
that the fragments represented not one tablet, but several, orig- 
inally pierced by one and the same nail. The decipherment of 
the smaller fragments was carried on in the same manner. 

The first attempt to assemble the parts in their original relation 
to one another was made only when the above stage of deciph- 
erment was completed. Several features served as guides in this 
restoration. These are, the sense of the text, the uniform rela- 
tions between color and thickness of the lead, the presence of 
outer or top edges on a few fragments, and the appearance of 
writing on the reverse side of a relatively small number. On 
the other hand, there were many obstacles in the way of complete 
reconstruction, chief of which were the impossibility of making 
use of the portion of the lead still on the spike, and the similarity 
of outline in the broken edges. Obviously the latter difficulty 
could not be removed, but the former seemed not entirely insur- 
mountable. In the hope that a few fragments might be released 
from the nail the chemists’ aid was again sought. By the use 
of a weak solution of sulphuric acid they succeeded after several 
days in loosening nineteen fragments, which, however, proved 
to be of little value owing to their mutilated condition. As the 
acid was apparently rendering the lead too brittle to handle, it 
was thought wise to proceed no further with the experiment ; 
moreover, it seemed improbable that any fragments saved would 
make a sufficient contribution to counterbalance the loss of so 
valuable a relic as the nail and its holdings. But in spite of the 
difficulties, the sense of the text, interrupted though it was, soon 
revealed the fact that we were dealing with five distinct tablets. 
With this established, the significance of the uniform relation 
between the color and the thickness of the fragments became 
obvious. It was found that those belonging to the tablet hence- 
forth to be designated as Aquillia were very thin and alarmingly 
fragile and of a purplish-brown hue; those of Plotius were thin 
and bluish; those of Vesonia were thick and reddish, while those 
of Avonia were of a similar tinge but somewhat thinner ; finally 
the fragments of Secunda were thin and of that dull gray shade 
characteristic of pure lead. In a few instances the presence of 
right, left, or top edges made it possible to locate some fragments 
with absolute definiteness to the right or to the left of the nail 
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or at the beginning of the tablet from which they had been 
broken. No lower edges were found. Where writing could be 
read on both sides it was usually easy to locate a fragment, as the 
obverse and reverse contexts afforded a sort of double check in 
their particular zones. After the application of this test it soon 
became apparent that only three of the tablets were opistho- 
graphic. 

There now remained two or three dozen fragments too thickly 
coated with the deposit of lead carbonate to be legible. These 
the chemists treated with dilute nitric acid which after a very 
brief immersion readily dissolved the carbonate, but did not 
appreciably affect the body of the layer. In this way the 
majority of these fragments were made decipherable. The total 
number read was two hundred and twenty, and all but sixty-two 
could be located in their proper places with almost absolute 
certainty. Of this latter group thirty-nine could by the indica- 
tions of color and thickness of the lead and by the style of hand- 
writing be assigned with some degree of accuracy to the several 
tablets from which they came, but not to their original contexts. 


§ 3 Description of the Reconstructed Tablets. 


The facsimiles in black and white, which later accompany the 
text of the curse-formulae, were made only after reconstruction 
had been carried as far as conditions permitted. Photographic 
reproductions would of course be preferable, but owing to the 
fragmentary character of the material it was found impossible to 
obtainthem. The present reproductions represent the actual size 
of the original tablets. They enable one to estimate with a fair 
degree of exactness the dimensions of the laminae before they 
were shattered. Were their edges without irregularities it would 
be possible to estimate their several areas to within a centimetre or 
two of the correct figures, as the general outlines of the pairs 
of opposite edges are practically parallel. 

In the case of Aquillia the fragments are too few to bear out 
this statement; yet, if an attempt is made to reproduce in 
cursive writing its formula as supplemented from the other tablets, 
it will be found that most of the lines of the text are virtually uni- 
form in length. Towards the end of the tablet some of the lines 
gradually become shorter, but on reaching their minimum length 
they return just as gradually to their average dimension. This 
points to a narrowing of the lamina at this part. In Secundaa 
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fragment from the lower right hand corner shows a slight taper- 
ing towards the bottom of the lamina. The experiment of repro- 
ducing the formula, however, in letters similar in size and form to 
those of the original reveals the fact that the left hand edge con- 
tinues to the very bottom with a marked deviation from the 
straight line.’ 

To fit the present reconstruction to the broken layers on the 
nail is quite impossible. Nevertheless, one can determine the 
original order by comparing the character of the lead on the 
nail with the well-established character of the lead in the recon- 
structed tablets. The layers nearest the head of the nail un- 
doubtedly belonged to Aquillia; Secunda’ came next, then 
Avonia, then Vesonia, and lastly Plotius. 

The fragments also tell us how the laminae were originally 
folded. On only one fold that is visible on the nail does writing 
appear on the outer, i. e. the convex side. Loose fragments, 
too, that have been broken at the line of folding have edges that 
turn slightly in towards the side bearing the text. Both of these 
observations lead to the inference that in general the tablets were 
rolled into cylindrical shape with the writing on the inside for 
protection against abrasion and for concealment from prying 
eyes; for should the writing be injured in any way the formula 
would be of no effect, or, should human eyes read it, counter- 
formulae might be composed or other means resorted to that 
might bring the evil of the formula back like a boomerang upon 
its author. The nail, when driven into such a yielding material 
as lead, packed the laminae together and created very pronounced 
lines of folding. Estimating the combined length of all the 
tablets at 148.3 centimetres, and allowing for twenty-seven layers, 
the average width of the folds was 5.5 centimetres. The widest 
fragment is one belonging to Vesonia (no. 12)* which measures 
8 centimetres; some are no wider than 2 centimetres. These 
figures seem to indicate the two extremes of width. 


1 Very few ‘abellae defixionum are of greater superficial area than these. Cf. 
Aud. nos, 15 and 271. 
* Thus designated for lack of a better name. 5See Pl. Ia. 


CHAPTER II. 
TEXT AND ANNOTATION. 


§1 Plotius. 


Lead tablet 31.6 x 11.3 cm. without writing on the reverse. 
A preliminary transcription without restoration was published in 
The Johns Hopkins University Circular, 1910, No. 6, pp. 8-9. 


bona pulchra proserpina .lut.nis uxsor 

seiue * me saluiam deicere oportet 

eripias salutem c ..lorem ° uires uirtutes 
ploti-: tradas: .......uiro* tuo ni* possit cogitati 
sueis * hoc * uita. illunc - \ onibus 
febri quartan.e t.....nae * cottidia.ae 


eu..Cant.........USq 
eripia uictimam 
tibi - trad.......rpi.......€ * me 

iam 
proserpin.....ue m.....eruos dicere 
oportet * m..........rcessitum * canem 
tricepitem * qui.......cor * eripiat * polliciar 
illi - te - daturum t.es * uictimas ° \ us 
palma.....rica, * por.um * nigrum ° 
hoc sei * pe...cerit.. 
cum * compote fe...is do tibi cap.. 
ploti auon oserpina °S..... 
do tibi fron.......ti* proserpina saluia 
do... b. su. ploti proserpin. 
saluia do.. coos * 
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proserpina * sa 
ploti proser 
labra or. 
dentes p ni dicere ° possit ° 
plotius quid..........at * collum umeros 
bracchia d.git aliquit ° 
se ‘ adiutare...c......cinera * cor ° 
pulmones n.........sentique * quit ° 
sibi doleat tina uenter um. licu. 
latera .i p...it dormire scapulas 
ni * poss.. s.nus * dormire * uiscum ° 
sacrum nei * possit urinam facere ° 
natis anum ...ina* genua 
tibias pe 
s* ungis* ni * po 
..rt.te seiue....s * selue * paruum 
i quomodo quicqu.. 
legitim.......... mandauit seic 
ego ploti  ti.....ado mando 
ut * tradas nse * februari. 
e * exset 
* ...das ni* possit - 
s ullum 


Text supplemented from the other tablets. 


Bona pulchra Proserpina, [P]lut[o]nis uxsor, 

seiue me Saluiam deic~re oportet, 

eripias salutem, c[o.pus, co]lorem, uires, uirtutes 

Ploti. Tradas[Plutoni]uirotuo. Ni possit cogitati 
5 sueis hoc uita[re. Tradas] illunc \ onibus 

Febri quartan[ale, t[ertian]ae, cottidia[n]ae, 


quas [cum illo l]uct[ent, deluctent; illunc] 
2 
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eu[in]cant, [uincant], usqjue dum animam 
eiujs eripia[nt. Quare ha]nc uictimam 
tibi trad[o, Prose]rpi[na, seiu]e me, 


Proserpin[a, seiJue m[e Ach]eruos dicere 
oportet. M[e mittas a]rcessitum canem 
tricepitem, qui [Ploti] cor eripiat. Polliciar 
illi te daturum t[rJes uictimas— \ us 
palmafs, ca]rica[s], por[c]um nigrum— 

hoc sei pe[rfe]cerit [ante mensem] 
M[artium. Haec, P]r[oserpina Saluia, tibi dabo] 
cum compote fe[cer]is. Do tibi cap[ut] 
Ploti Auonfiae. Prjoserpina Sfaluia], 

do tibi fron[{tem Plo]ti. Proserpina Saluia, 
do [tiJb[1] su[percilia] Ploti. Proserpin[a] 
Saluia, do [tibi palpebra]s Plofti]. 
Proserpina Safluia, do tibi pupillas] 

Ploti. Proser[pina Saluia, do tibi nare]s, 
labra, or[iculas, nasu]m, lin[g]uam, 

dentes P{loti], ni dicere possit 

Plotius quid [sibi doleJat: collum, umeros, 
bracchia, d[i]git[os, ni po]ssit aliquit 

se adiutare: [pe]c[tus, io]cinera, cor, 
pulmones, n[i possit] senti(re) quit 

sibi doleat: [intes]tina, uenter, um[b]licu[s], 
latera, [n]i p[oss]it dormire: scapulas, 

ni poss[it] s[a]Jnus dormire: uiscum 
sacrum, nei possit urinam facere: 

natis, anum, [fem]ina, genua, 

[crural], tibias, pe[des, talos, plantas, 
digito]s, ungis, ni pofssit s]tare [sua 
uijrt{ujte. Seiue [plu]s, seiue paruum 
scrip[tum fuerit], quomodo quicqu[id] 
legitim[e scripsit], mandauit, seic 

ego Ploti ti[bi trjado, mando, 
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ut tradas, [mandes me]nse Februari[o 

elcillunc. Malle perdat, mal]e exset, 

[mal]e disperd[at. Mandes, tra]das, ni possit 
45 [ampliu]s ullum [mensem aspiclere, 

[uidere, contempla]re. 


§ 2 Avonia. 


Lead tablet 29 x 11.3 cm., with writing across the back about 
midway between the upper and lower edges. 


A 
.ona pu.......roserpina * plutoni. 


eripias salu....corp.. colorem uires ° 
uirtutes au..ia..t.adas plutoni 

quas cum ° illa .ucten 
Cuincant * 

IO eius eripiant* ..are hanc* uictimam 
a * selue* me 
....erpina * se.......eruosiam dicere 

palmas carica.,........ ..grum sei 
perfecerit an,.........martium * haec 
....ia tibi dabo cu. compotem feceris 
do tibi caput auon...s pr...rpina saluia d, 

20 tibi frontem auonia.....oserpina saluia 
do tibi* supercilia .....aes * proserpina 
..luia do tibi palpe...s auoniaes proserpi.. 
.alu.a do ..bi pupillas ..onia.s 
...uia * do t... oricula....bra 


nasum 
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.Mtes * liguam* auon............ * possit 

..acchia * digito.....possit ali.... 

se adiutare pec ..Mera * cor 

pulmones ni quit sentire 

quit sibi  dolea.. ina * uenter 

umblicus scapul.. latera* po.... 

dorm.re * uiscum sac.um * ni possi. 

urinam f...re ....s femina ° 

anum gen.......a tibias pedes 

talos .la tos ungis* 

.SSit SuU.......te seiue 

plus: ....e p..uum ....ptum 

fuerit quomodo quicqui 

scripsit mandau....eic ego ...niam 
40 tibi trado man.. ut tradas 

.ensi februario 


The remainder of the formula is continued on the back of the 
tablet, the writing running in the opposite direction to that on 


the face. 
B 


male - disperd.....nd.....adas 
nei * po.s.t ampli.. ull.. 
men.em aspicere * ui.... 

45 contemplare 


Text supplemented from the other tablets. 


A 


[Bona pu[lchra P]roserpina, Plutoni{s 
u]xsor, seiue [me Saluiam] deicere oportet, 
eripias salu[tem], corp[us], colorem, uires, 
uirtutes Aufon]iafe]. T[rJadas Plutoni 

5 uiro tuo. [Ni possit cogitatijonibus s[ueis hoc] 
quicqui{d] uit[are. Protinus tradas illanc] 
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Febri quart[an]ae, t[ertianae, cottidianae], 

quas cum illa [I]ucten[t, deluctent ; illanc] 
euincant, uincan[t, usque dum animam] 

eius eripiant. [Qu]are hanc uictimam 

[tibi] trado, [Proserpin]a, seiue me, 

[Pros]erpina, se[iue me Ach]eruosiam dicere 
[opojrtet. Me mfittas a]rcessitum cane[m 
tricipi]te[m, qui Auoniae]s cor eripiat. 
[Pollicearis illi te datjurum tres uictim[as]— 
palmas, carica[s, porcum nijgrum—hoc sei 
perfecerit an[te mensem] Martium. Haec, 
[Salu]ia, tibi dabo, cu[m] compotem feceris. 
Dotibicaput[A]uonfiae]s. Pr[ose]rpina Saluia, d[o] 
tibi frontem Auoniafe. Pr]Joserpina Saluia, 

do tibi supercilia [AuoniJaes. Proserpina 
[Sa]luia, do tibi palpe[bra]s Auoniaes. Proserpi[na 
Sjalufija, do [ti]bi pupillas [Au]oniafe]s. [Proserpina 
Salluia, do t[ibi] oricula[s, la]bra, [nares], nasum, 
[de]ntes, liguam Auonfiae, ni dice]re possit 
[Auo]nia quid sfi]bi [dolJeat: [collum, umero]s, 
[br]acchia, digito[s, ni] possit ali[quid] 

se adiutare: pecjtus, ioci]nera, cor, 

pulmones, ni [possit] quit sentire 

quit sibi dolea[t: intest]ina, uenter, 

umblicus, scapul[as], latera, ni po[ssit] 
dorm[ijre: uiscum sac[r]um, ni possi[t] 

urinam f[ace]re: [nati]s, femina, 

anum, gen(ua, crurja, tibias, pedes, 

talos, [p]la[ntas, digi]tos, ungis, ni 

[po]ssit [stare] su[a uirtu]te. Seiue 

plus, [seiuJe plarJuum [scri]ptum 

fuerit, quomodo quicqui[d legitiJme 

scripsit, mandaufit, sleic ego [Auo]niam 
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40 tibi trado, manf[do], ut tradas [illanc 
mJensi Februario. [Male perdat, male e]xs[eat], 


B 
male disperd[at]. Ma]ndfes, tr]adas, 
nei pofs]s[ijt ampli{us] ullfum] 
men{s]em aspicere, ui[dere], 


45 contemplare. 
§3 Vesonia. 


Lead tablet 30.3 x 11.5 cm. with writing on the reverse midway 


between the ends. 
A 


bona pulch ...a* plutonis uxsor 
seiue * me °* S..uia.......e * oportet * eripias ° 
salutem c.rpus colorem uires* uirtutes 
maximae uesoniae tra....pluton. 

uiro ... ni* poss.....gitationibus * su....... 


tinu..tra.... 
febri qu.... 
eu.ncant * uincan...sque * dum ° anima. 
e... eripiant * q...e hanc* uictima. 
tibi trad. p me * pros 
seiue me...... dicere oporte.... 
* Canem tr..ep.... 
COF * CF..tat 
turum °* tres uictimas 
* Nigrum 
hoc sei .erf te mense martium ° 
ha.c .....a ti cum * compote. 
fece..s do tibi ca....max.m.e * uesoniae 
p....pina s.lui. do tibi frontem 
ma.imae.......ae * proserpina s..... 
do tibi super esoniaes * proserpina 
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VESONIA. 


saluia do tibi palpetras - maximae uesoni.. 
proserpina saluia tibi pupillas uesoniae 
proserpina saluia do tibi oriclas labras - 
nares * nasum lingua dentes * maximae 
uesoniae * nei * dicere * possit * maxima ° 
uesonia quid sibi doleat collum - 

umeros bra......digitos * ni * possit * aliq 
* Cor \ uit 
pulmone..........t * sentire * quit..... 

doleat i...st....uenter * umb..... 

scapulae 


genua...bia a pedes 


possit sta .».-tute * seiue * plus: 
seiue ° fuerit 
scripsit 
ax..am 


The remainder of the formula is continued on the reverse,of 
the tablet, the writing running in the same direction as that on 
the face. 


B 
* 
mensi februar.........male 
male - perdat.......x. et ° 
male - disp.rdat - tr.das 
ni* possit..mpliu, ullum - 
.ensem ° aspi.ere uid.re ° 
contemplar. 
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Text supplemented from the other tablets. 


A 


Bona pulch[ra Proserpin]a, Plutonis uxsor, 
seiue me Sfalluia[m dicer]e oportet, eripias 
salutem, c[o]rpus, colorem, uires, uirtutes 
Maximae Vesoniae. Tra[das] Pluton{i] 

5 uiro[tuo]. Ni poss[it co]gitationibus sufeis hoc] 
quicq[uid uitare. Pro]tinu{s] tra[das illanc] 
Febri qu[artanae, terti]Janae, [cottidianae], 
quas cum illa luc[tent, deluctent; illanc] 
eu[ijncant, uincan[t, ulsque dum anima[m] 

10 efius] eripiant. Qfuar]e hanc uictima[m] 
tibi trad[o], P[roserpina, seiJue me, Prosferpina], 
seiue me [Acherusiam] dicere oporte[t. Me] 
mitta[s arcessitu]m canem tr[ic]ep[item], 
qui [Maximae Vesonia]e cor er[ip]iat. 

15 Polli{cearis illi te dajturum tres uictimas— 
palm[as, caricas, porcjum nigrum— 
hoc sei [p]erf[ecerit an]te mense Martium. 
Hafe]c, [Salui]a, ti[bi dabo], cum compote[m] 
fece[ri]s. Do tibi ca[put] Max[i]mae Vesoniae. 

20 P{roser]pina Sfa]lui[a], do tibi frontem 
Ma[x]imae [Vesoni]ae,. Proserpina Sfaluia], 
do tibi super[cilia VJjesoniaes. Proserpina 
Saluia, do tibi palpetras Maximae Vesoni[ae]. 
Proserpina Saluia, do tibi pupillas Vesoniae. 

25 Proserpina Saluia, do tibi oriclas, labras, 
nares, nasum, lingua, dentes Maximae 
Vesoniae, nei dicere possit Maxima 
Vesonia quid sibi doleat: collum, 
umeros, bra[cchia], digitos, ni possit aliq 

30 se[adi]utar[e: pectus, ioc]Jinera,cor, \ uit 
pulmonefs, ni possi]t sentire quit sibi 


| 

| 
| 

| 

| 

| 


SECUNDA. 25 


doleat: i[nte]st[ina], uenter, umbf[licus], 
scapulae, [latera], n[i possit dormire]: 
uiscu[m sacrum], n[i possit u]rina[m] 
35 face[re: natis, anum, femina], 
genua, [ti]bia[s, crurJa, pedes, 
talos, [plantas, digito]s, ungis, ni 
possit sta[re sua uir]tute. Seiue plus, 
seiue par[uum scriptu]m fuerit, 
40 quomodfo quicquid legitime] scripsit, 
man{[dauit, seic ego M]ax[im]jam 
Veso[niam, Proserpina, tibi] 


B 


trado, m[ando, ut tradas illa]nc 
mensi Februar[io. Male], male, 
45 male perdat, [male e]x{slet, 
male disp[e]rdat. Tr[a]das, 
ni possit [a]mpliu[s] ullum 
[m]ensem aspi[c]ere, uid[e]re, 
contemplar[e]. 
§4 Secunda. 
Lead tablet 30.4 x 16.5 cm. with writing on the reverse begin- 


ning at the lower end. Nothing of this tablet is preserved to the 
left of the longitudinal axis. 
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fecerit 


do tibi: pupillas . 

° 
sit sen.....quit ° 

num 


c 
oO 


...um 
seic ego 
trado 
..o mal...erd.t male 
-m* m....m aspicere 
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SECUNDA. 
Text supplemented from the other tablets. 


A 


[Bona pulchra Proserpina, Plutonis uxsor], seiue me 
[Saluiam dicere oportet, eripias salutem], c[o]rpus, 
[colorem, uires, ulirt[utes ji. Tra[d]as 
[Plutoni uirotuo. Ni possit cogitationibjus sufei]s 
hoc 

5 [quicquid uitare. Tradas illunc Febri quar]tan{ale, 
[tertianae, cottidianae, qua]s cu[m illo I]uctent, 
[deluctent; illunc e]uin[cant, uinca]nt, usque 
[dum animam eiu]s [er]ipia[nt. Qua]re hanc 
[uictimam tibi] tra[do, Proserpina], seiue me, 

10 [Proserpina, seiue me Acherusiam] dicere 
[oportet. Me mittas arcessitum ca]nem 
[tricipitem, qui icor erijpia{t. Pollliciarus 
[illi te daturum tres uictimas—pa]lmas, 

[caricas, porcum nigrum—hoc sei per]fecerit 

15 [ante mensem Martium. Haec, Proserplina, tibi 
[dabo, cum compotem fecer]is. Do tibi 
leaput...... i. Proserpina Saluija, do tibi 
[frontem......i. Proserpina Salluia, do tibi 
[supercilia......i. Proserpina Sa]luia, do tibi 

20 [palpebras i. Proserpina Saluia], do tibi 

pupillas 
= i. Proserpina Saluia, do tibi nJares, labra, 
[oriculas, linguam, dentes, nJasum 

i, ni dicere possit ....ius] quid [sibi do]leat: 
[collum, umeros, brJacc[hia], dig[itos, ni] possit 

25 [aliquid se adiutare: p]ect[us, ioci]nera, 

[cor, pulmones, ni pos]sit sen[tire] quit 
[sibi doleat: intestina, ue]nter, umblicus, 
[latera, ni possit dormire: s]cap[ul]as, ni 
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[possit sanus dormire: uiscu]m sacrum, 
30 [ni possit urinam] f[acere: natis, a]num, 
[femina, gen]ufa, crura, tibiJas, pedes, 


B 

[talos, plantas, digitos, ungis], ni 
[possit stare sua uir]tu[te. Sei]ue 
[plus, seiue paruum script]um 

35 [fuerit, quomodo quic]q[ui]t legitime 
[scripsit, mandauit], seic ego 
[mando, ut tradas i]llun[c] m[e]nsi 
[FebruariJo. p]erd[a]t, male 

40 [exseat, male dispe]rd[a]t. M[andes, tra]das, 
[ni possit amplius ullu]m m[ense]m aspicere, 
[uidere, contemplare]. 


§5 Aquillia. 


Lead tablet 27 x 15.4 cm. without writing on the reverse. 
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AQUILLIA. 


Text supplemented from the other tablets. 


[Bona pulchra] Proser[pin]a, Pi[utonis u]xsor, se[iue 
me Saluiam dic]ere [oportet, erip]ias s[al]utem, 
[corpus, colorem, uires, uirtutes .....Jae Aqufilliae. 
Tradas Plutoni uiro tuo, Ni] pos{sit cogit]ati- 
onibus [sueis 
5 hoc quicquid uitare. Tradas iJlla[nc FJebri 
qua[rt]anafe, 
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tertianae, cottidianae, quas cum illa ]]uctent, 
[deluctent: illanc euincant, ui]ncant, u[sque 

dum animam eius eripiant. Quajre hanc 
[uictimam tibi] tra[do, Proserpina], seiue me, 
[Proserpina, seiue me Acherusia]m dicfere oportet. 
Me mittas arcessitum canem] trice[pitem, 

qui .....ae Aquilliae cor eripiat. Pollijciarus 

filli te daturum tres uictimas—pal ]maf[s, caricas, 
porcum nigrum—hoc sei perfecerit ante mensem 
Martium. Haec, Proserpina Saluia, tibi dabo, cum 


compotem feceris. Do tibi caput ..... ae | 
Aquilliae]. Pros[erpina Saluia, d]o t[ib]i [frontem 
Aquilliae. Pro]serpin{a Saluia], d[o ti]bi su[per- 
cilia 
.....ae Aquilliae. Proserpina Saluia, do tibi palpe- 
bras 


.....ae Aquilliae, P]ros[erpina Saluia, do tibi 
puJpillafs 

Adquilliae. Proserpina Saluia, t[ibi 
nares, 

labra, oriculas, nasum, linguam, dentes .....ae 

Aquilliae, ni dicere possit .....a Aquillia quid 

sibi doleat: collum, umeros, bracchia, digitos, 

ni possit aliquid se a]diuta[re: pectus, 

cor, iocinera, pulmonles, [ni possit sentire 

quid sibi doleat: ijnt[estina, uenter, umblicus, 

latera, ni possit dormire: scapulas, ni 

possit sana dormire: uis]cum [sac]rum, 

[ni possit urinam facere]: f[emina, 

natis, anum, genua, tibia]s, cru[ra, pedes, 

talos, plantas, digi]tos, [ungis, ni possit, 

stare sua [uirtute. Seiue plus], 

seiue paru[um sc]riptum [fuerit, 


| | 
| | 
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35 quomodo quicquid] leg[itime scri]psi[t, 
mandauit], se[ic ego Aquilliam tibi trado, 
mando, ut tra]das, m[andes illanc mense 
Februario. Male perdat, male exseat, male 
disp]erd[at. Mandes, tradas, ni possit amplius 

40 ullum mensem aspicere, uidere, contemplare]. 


§6 Transcription of fragments which cannot be assigned 
to their original places. 


(a) Probably belonging to Plotius. 


120 129 
ri 
2 a 
(b) Probably belonging to Avonia. 
208 
se 
2 ra 


(c) Probably belonging to Secunda. 
52 (obv.) 52 (rev.) 37 126 131 


I oti u ‘ ru r..a 
2 t dice[re] [po]ss[i]t 
3 e 
148 157 (obv.) 157 (rev.) 170 193 

.s(?) m ic on 

(d) Probably belonging to Aquillia. 

54¢ 56 58 95 
I n .. [Pros]erpi[na] ep...u. 
2 in ua 


114 125 135 137 153 
o(?)ra ‘ e 
2 , r r ae 
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156 
I 
2 

177 
I 
2 r 
3 

195 
I r 


163 169 172 


p. Pro[serpina] [sei]ue 


179 183 185 
m(?) la 


r 


196 199 201 
ia ti 


175 

ui 

188 190 
c. n. 
203-204 


m [po]ss[it] m 


(e) Fragments which cannot be assigned to any tablet. 


59 
I ‘ 
2 
134 
I ‘ 
2 as 
3 
165 
I a 
198 


89 98 
u [Proser]pina . 


ta _—.pos{sit] p 


14! 145 147 
pa m 
ds 


166 168 171 


[po]ssfit] .... 


200 213 
a po ui 


127 
a 

158 162 
ae 
189 1944 
u or 
214 


e€ 

| 


PLATE Vil. 


UNPLACED FRAGMENTS. 
Probably belonging to First Hand? 


169 175.2" 177-1 #183 185 


to “Probably, to 


Probably to Fifth Hand. 
4, 87 126 


to any 


*Read Aquillia instead of First Hand. 
* Read Secunda instead of Fifth Hand. 
*Read tablet instead of hand. 


7-188 190 195 136 199... 201 203 204 
bande 
» LA. yi 


eser 

Soe 
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COMMENTARY ON PLOTIUS. 


CO éccauas uxsor. The manner of addressing the deity in a defixio 
was deemed of the utmost importance. Care was taken to specify beyond all 
doubt the exact deity invoked, so that the petition might not fail to reach its 
destination; and to use suitable language so as to avoid giving offence. 
Ordinarily the most familiar name of the deity was thought sufficient; but 
often the composers of the formulae in their desire to be more explicit were 
led to employ many exclusive and flattering epithets. As a rule, among both 
Greeks and Romans the invocation of Proserpina (Kép7, Aéorrorva, Tlepoepdvn, 
Tleporpévn, Specoddvy, Depoeddvya, was very simple (cf. Wiinsch 
DTA 101; 102a. b; 103a; Aud. Bull. Arch. 1908, frag. I, p. 291). But to 
her the Romans, preferring other deities, very seldom appealed. The formula 
Dea Ataccina Turibrig Proserpina per tuam maiestatem (Aud. 122) and that 
of the Johns Hopkins tablets are unusually long. This conception of the 
power of Proserpina is quite Homeric, for Homer represents her as the 
consort of Hades who along with her husband puts into effect the curses 
of men upon the souls of the dead (cf. Il. IX 457. 569; Od. X 494; XI 226. 
385-6. 634-5). In fact, our formula suggests Greek and Roman poetry 
rather than magic; e. g. pulchra (Verg. Aen. VI 142); tepixaAAge (Hom. H. 
II 493); casta (Verg. Aen. VI 402; Sil. Ital. XIII 546); maxima (Ovid. Met. V 
507); 4yvf Od. XI 386) ; coniunx Plutonia (Prudent. con. Sym. I 367); dominam 
Ditis (Verg. Aen. VI 397); viygy “Acdov (Eur. Alc. 746). Bona is found 
only in our tablets. Other deities commonly invoked are Pluto, Dis Pater, 
Mercurius, Terra Mater, Ceres, Hecate, the Praxidicae and Ge. In late times 
we actually find the God of the Jews regarded as an infernal deity and ad- 
dressed as Iaw (Aud. 241, 23-27). Often, on the other hand, no deity at all 
was specifically addressed (cf. Wiinsch DTA 67; 77). 

uxsor. Cf. exset 43. The use of xs for simple x is no evidence of date. It 
is a phenomenon that appears in all classes of composition and ranges from 
the S. C. de Bacch. of 186 B. c. to the second century of the Empire. Maxima 
is read throughout Vesonia. This lack of uniformity is very common and 
may be observed even in such carefully prepared documents as the Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum; e. g., sexsiens (III 24); exstinxeram (VI 13). 

2. deicere. So Avonia 2; elsewhere dicere. Similarly seiue 10-11. 38 (bis) ; 
Sti 16; Sei¢ 40; sucis 5; mei 343 but mz 4. 26. 28. 30. 32. 37. 44. 46; and aicere 
26. See the other four tablets. These forms are archaic (Lindsay, p. 243; 
Lomm., pp. 129 ff. ; Stolz-Schmalz, p. 31; Georges s. vv.) and have therefore 
a very decided bearing on the date of our tablets (cf. Ch. III, § 4.) For seine 
see Aud. 196, 3=CIL X 1604; CIL I 197, 3; 200, 31; 203, 3. Simple se 
appears much more commonly than seiue; see note on 16, Deicere and inflec- 
tions are not rare ; e. g., Plaut. Poen. 474; CIL I 1007; 198, 32 ; 205, col. 2, 28. 
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seiue.......oportet. Cf.1o-11. Similarly seiue guo alio nomine uoltis ad- 
pellari (Aud. 129b); Dis Pater Veiouis Manes, siue quo alio nomine fas est 
nmominare (Macr. III 9, 10); and in the Magic Papyri, excxadovyar cov ta iepa 
kat peyada Kat KpuTTa ovouata xaiper¢ axovwy (Wessely GZ, Bibl. Nat., 
p. 85, 1609-1611); cf. ib. 870 ff. 979. 1345-1379. 1811-1812. In this manner 
of address the magus is groping, as it were, for the name that will bind the 
deity to perform his request to the last word ; as ..... det o& Townoat TovTo det 
CE [UN QUYELY oes. cee (Wessely GZ, Bibl. Nat., p. 102, 2299 ff.): cf. ib. 2324; 
Gruppe, pp. 883 ff.; Frazer, Golden Bough, I, p. 225; Wiinsch, Rhein. Mus. 
LV, p. 81. In the sphere of religion a similar manner of address is employed, 
but its purpose is to propitiate, not to bind (cf. Frazer, 1. c.; Hor. Sat. II 6, 
20; id. Carm. Saec. 14-15; Aesch. Agam. 160 ff.; Shorey on Hor. Carm 
Saec. 15; Milton, Paradise Lost III 7). 

seiue. Siue or seu (= uel si) is rare and old-fashioned (cf. Reisig 256). See 
Persius I 67; Prop. IV 6, 81;°Tib. I 6, 21. Like siue ... stue, seu... Seu, 
it generally follows the logical construction. 

me, Here and in 10, 11. 12 we read the only reference to the person in 
whose interest the curse has been written. In frado 10. 41, mando 41, and in 
the frequently repeatcd formula do tdi 17-24 the reference is implied. But 
nowhere is the person mentioned by name for fear of magic vengeance and 
of the penalties imposed by law on those detected in resorting to defixiones 
against their fellows (cf. Aud., p. xliv ff.). Names are found as a rule only in 
amatory tablets (cf. ib., p. xlv, note 1). 

Saluiam. An epithet of Proserpina hitherto unattested. There is one 
instance where Sa/uia is used in the religious sphere as here, viz., the mauis 
Saluia employed in the cult of the Magna Mater (CIL VI 494). In two 
other instances religious associations are implied: aguae Saluiae, the name 
of the Roman fountain, and Urés Saluia in Picenum whose patron divinity 
was Salus (CIL IX 5530= 6078"). For the etymology of Sa/uia consult 
Schulze, p. 471. Saluia is apparently a translation of Zaérepa, a common 
Greek epithet of Proserpina; e. g., vad¢ Képyc Zwreipac (Paus. III 13, 2); 
tiv Képnv dé xadovow oi ’Apkddec (id. VIII 31, 1); apeic 
yevvaiwg TH Gury (Arist. Frogs 378-9). On coins of Cyzicus 
is read Képy Séreipa (cf. Macdonald, Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection, 
II, pp. 265-266, Glasgow, 1901). 

3. eripias. Not found elsewhere in the defixiones in this connection; cf., 
however, auferas (Aud. 250a 4; 288b 5; 289b 6. 16), and apsumatis, desumatis, 
consumatis (250a 23-24); also apov tev wuyev ke To oTowa (Aud. Bull. Arch. 
1908, p. 7 IV); age avrov wuyer (ib., p. 11 V). 

salutem. Cf. ualetudines (Aud. 135a, 9); also 195, 3-7; [éc]olumitatem 
(Aud. Bull. Arch. 1908, p. 291 I); tyeiav (Aud. 41,19). With this list of de- 
fixed members and faculties compare the following from a formula in the 
Magic Papyri: ....didove rwv & (= deivwr) owrnpiay 
evtexviay ev[ evBovdcav evdosiay xaptv popdnv 
(Wessely GZ, Mimaut, p. 147, 269 ff.). 

c[orpus]. So Olivieri I. These are the only cases where the body is 
specified in the Latin tablets ; but o@ua appears often in the Greek., e. g. 
Aud, 41a 9 and b 16; Wiinsch DTA 74, 3. 
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[coJlorem. Cf.Aud.190,5. Corpus, colorem—an alliteration found only here. 

uires. Cf. note on erifias 3. 

uirtutes. Cf.38. This is without parallel in other Latin tablets. The 
Greek, however, afford many similar expressions; e. g., a¢éAeoBe 
Ké THY (Aud. 22, 7); ovvéyeré pot THY 
dbvautv (38, 19-21). Contrast wirtus ...nec eripi, nec surripi potest unquam 
(Cic. Parad. VI sub fin.). For the alliteration cf. wirtutum uirium (Q. Curt. 
IX 7, 29); uirtutem uiresque (Tac. Hist. III 13); also Apul. Met. IV 8; Plaut. 
Amph, ror. 

The condemnation of the victim in this line is plainly general and antici- 
pates the detailed specifications to follow. The writer is fearful of omitting 
some item that would cause the curse to fail in its all-embracing effects. 
Salutem refers in general to the condition of the victim, corpus to his entire 
material frame, colorem to his appearance, and wires and uirtutes together to his 
faculties. 

The asyndeton will be noticed. Nowhere is ¢¢ or -gue found in our tablets. 
Asyndeton is an occasional characteristic of the curse-formulae in general, 
being much less frequent in the Greek than in the Latin, In the earlier 
tablets from Latium (Aud. 133-139) e¢ is more rarely found than it is later. 
Asyndeton is archaic and is characteristic of religious formulae; magic 
follows religion (cf. Stolz-Schmalz, p. 685). 

4. Ploti. From 19 we learn that this Plotius was the slave of Avonia, one 
of the victims involved in these tablets. The gens Plautia or Plotia was a 
well-known plebeian gens few of whose members ever attained to distinction. 
O for au was a feature of rustic Latin and of the vulgar Latin of the streets 
of Rome. That the demagogue Clodius changed his name to this form from 
Claudius is notorious. Under plebeian influence Plautius became Piotius. 
In oriculas 25 we have a change from auriculas due to the same general causes 
(Lindsay, pp. 40-41; Stolz-Schmalz, pp. 79-80). This manner of spelling 
is one among many indications that in these tablets we have to do with the 
lowest classes of the population. In Aud. 215,10 appears the name Piotius 
Hermes. 

The name of the victim (cf. note on 1) was regarded as the most important 
part of the formula, for among the ancients the name was looked on as the 
person himself. To make the curse fully effective the name had to be written 
with the utmost clearness; but cf. Wiinsch DTA 55, 77, 88, 95, and praef. iv. 
Sometimes the name was itself defixed, as avddore avrov 76 bvoua (Aud. 22, 
40); cf. 24, 23; 26, 28; 37, 26; Wiinsch DTA 57, 20; id. Bonn, Jahrb. 119, 
no. 25, pp. I-12. To prevent the goddess mistaking another Plotius for the 
intended victim his social status is mentioned in 19—/P/oti Avoniae, In 
ancient medicine the patient’s name was occasionally regarded as a valuable 
adjunct in effecting a cure; e. g., de sanguine ipso qui fluit nomen cius in fronte 
scribe, cui medendum est (Marc. X 33); cf. XIV 68. 

Usually the dative is used with eripere; the gen. is emphatic, as mon pecuniam 
modo, uerum etiam hominis propingui sanguinem uitamque eripere conatur (Cic. 
Pro Quin. 11). Cf. Plotius 13 where the order is even more emphatic. 

Tradas [Plutoni]. There are many different formulae deuotoriae employed 
and these vary according to whether a deity is asked to consign a victim to 
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the lower regions or whether the author of the curse does so directly without 
such an appeal. 7Zvado is used, as it happens, in both cases; e. g., trade 
Plutoni (Aud. 140, 7) with an appeal to the god, and ¢rado (Plotius 2) where 
the curser performs the action himself. In the former class are od/igare (Aud. 
247; 251; 253; 268); deligare (217b 6); alligare (217b 6; 277; 279); and 
many others. In Greek are deiv, xatadeiv, rapadidévat. For complete lists 
cf, Aud. ind., pp. 474 ff., and Wiinsch DTA ind., pp. 48-49. 

4-5. Ni.....sueis, Vi and mei are byforms of me (cf. under mei 34). Vi 
possit followed by an infinitive occurs very frequently in our tablets (26. 28. 
30. 32. 33. 34. 37. 44) in a great variety of connections. Ve, mon, and ut non 
are common in other Latin ¢ade/lae (cf. Aud. ind., p. 480). Thus we read me 
uiribus SUuis..... possint (Aud. 251, 14-15). The Greek equivalent constantly 
recurring is “4 or iva uf with a subjunctive of divaya: in a final clause, as in 
Aud. 234, 19. 45. 60-61 ; 38, 23-24. The imperative of the second person with 
#4, the nearest equivalent of the Latin subjunctive with e, appears but rarely ; 
as duvdo0woav (249a 12-13). 

cogitationibus. Not “thoughts” but “devices”. For this manner of 
completing a word at the end of a line see facsimiles of Plotius 13 and 
Vesonia 29, and cf. Aud. 190, g. II. 

5. sueis. For spelling see note on 2 and Ch. III, §4. Cf. mateis sueis 
(CIL VI 15676); soteis sucis (X 3757); inferets (Aud. 199, 6). 

hoc uita[re]. That the victim may not escape the doom prepared is the 
wish implied in every curse-formula; here only, apparently, is it explicitly 
expressed. Hoc summarizes; cf. hoc opto: moriare malis exemplis cruciatus et 
ipse nec te nunc liceat quo me priuasti lumen uidere et tu des poenas....(Not. 
degli Scavi, 1900, p. 578, no. 35). 

illunc. To read ¢(c)ct//unc as in 43 would overcrowd the space. See Neue 

II 429. Jilunc belongs exclusively to the vulgar sphere and among the 
authors is confined with rare exceptions to Plautus and Terence; e. g., Plaut. 
Curcul. 590; Trin. 520; Persa 738; Merc. 272. Belonging as it undoubtedly 
does to the sphere of conversation it is but rarely found in inscriptions: 7//unc 
(CIL IV 1691); = tllud (2013). 

6. Febri .....cottidia[nJae. Of tertianae only the initial letter and the 
last three letters are legible; the presence of guartanae and cottidianae makes 
it easy to complete the word. Of cottidianae the second ¢ is but faintly 
written, 

To consign an enemy to the various manifestations of malaria was common 
to Greek and Roman alike; e. g., patiatur febris frigus tortionis palloris sudores 
obripilationis meridianas interdianas serutinas nocturnas (Aud. 140, 8-11 = 
Wiinsch Seth. 1); ¢ercianas guartana (Olivieri IV); ...-- Kai ppixy Kai 
juépav Kabnuepivax tvpeTo (Aud. 74, 6; 75, 10-12); cf. 51, 1-2. In no other 
Latin tablet is febris cottidiana mentioned ; cf., however, Ter. Hec. 357. For 
the prevalence of malaria in ancient Greece see Jones, W. H. S., Malaria 
and Greek History, pp. 41, 63; and in ancient Italy sée Jones, Ross and Elliot, 
Malaria, chapter entitled “Jn Ancient Italy”. Of the ancient medical 
authorities on the disease see Hipp. Epid. I 24-25 (pp. 200, 201 Kiihlewein); 
Celsus III 3, 13, 14, 15; and cf. Plato, Tim. 86A. For the periodic fevers 
as demons see Hymns of the Atharva-Veda (Bloomfield), p. 1 (V 22); p. 3 
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(I 25); p. 4 (VII 116); Cic. De N. D. III 25 and De Leg. II 11 ; Thompson, 
Semitic Magic, p. 82. 

cottidia[n]ae. Correctly spelled: Burger under coftidie in Thes. Ling. 
Lat., and Buecheler, Carm. Epig. 231, 3, note. 

7. quas, The acc. for the nom.; cf. é6v=d¢ (Aud. 159a 53); inter quidus= 
inter quos (106, 6). 

[illo]. After ¢//unc 5 one would expect ¢//oc and similarly ¢//ae in Avonia 8 
and Vesonia 8 where we actually find z//a, By analogy we therefore read illo 
in this line. 

[1Juct[ent]. This word is restored by a comparison of all the tablets. 
The active /ucto is found almost entirely among the old writers, according to 
Priscian VIII 5, 25, p. 797. Zuctant is read in Non., p. 472 from Ennius IX 
339; /uctauimus and /uctat in ib., p. 468 from Plaut. Vid. Frag. IX and Ter, 
Hec. 829; deluctauit (or, according to isolated MSS., de/uctaui) from Plaut. 
Trin. 839; /uctare in Varro, De Ling. Lat. V 10, 61. Only three instances 
appear later than the Republic and these are all compounds with ve-; relucta- 
bat (Apul. Met. IV 20, p. 281); veluctabant (ib. VII 5, p. 455); a passive reluc- 
tatis rebus (Claudian, De Raptu Pros. I 42). It will be observed that these 
post-Republican examples belong to an author or to a department where one 
is not surprised to find archaic diction. Lzuctent would seem to be an evidence 
of the date of the tablets (cf. Ch. ITI, § 4). 

[deluctent]. At this point occurs the only extensive lacuna common to all 
the tablets ; hence, conjecture is the only means available for the restoration 
of the original text. On the analogy of the grouping of cognates or synonyms 
(as in 6. 8. 41. 42. 43-44. 45-46 ; Aud. 250a and b; also 16 x 4. 8. 10. 11. 12, 13) 
deluctent would be very apt in this connection. For the use of delucto see the 
previous note. Deluctent resembles the English “to fight it out”. It would 
have been hard for the author of the tablets to choose other verbs that would 
as vividly describe the shivers and delirium of malarial fever as do /uctentand 
deluctent; cf. Osler, The Principles and Practice of Medicine, pp. 16, 17. 

[illunc]. As cum illo could not accompany euincant uincant, the direct 
object must be assumed, The omission of ef is in harmony with the prevail- 
ing asyndeton. Further, the number of letters in the conjectured words 
would give the entire line an average length. 

8. usq[ue dum]. See Vesonia 9. Cf. usgue dum per me tibi licuerit (Cic. 
in Verr. III 5); Plaut. Men. 728. 

[animam]. See Vesonia 9. Cf. pertransseas hanimam et ispiritum (Aud. 
250a 17-18); also b 13 and Olivieri III. In the Greek tablets ~vyzq is fre- 
quently used in such a connection and occasionally along with it are other 
words connoting the immaterial part of man, as tvevua didvocav 
aicOnow Cwfv (Aud. 41, 9-10). The expression demando ut facias illum mor- 
tuum (300b 3-6) embodies the same sentiment in other words, 

g. uictimam. Usually the word refers toan animal as in 14 and Ovid, Am, 
III 13, 16 (cf. Wissowa, p. 347), but here it refers toa human being. Simi- 
larly Aostia in Aud. 138, where a woman is the victim. Cf, wictima in 243, 28. 
Both words are rare in defixiones, 

11. [Ach]eruosiam, 4ch- rather than ac-: cf. pulchra 1 and bracchia 28, 
The syllable is not preserved in any of the tablets. The -wo- seems to be an 
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inadvertent metathesis of the vowels of the diphthong in ’Ayepotovog. For the 
insertion of -iam cf. Aud. 49, 3. 4. 18; 50, 5. 8; and note on cogitationibus 
(Plotius 4). 

Just as Saluiam 2 anticipates eripfias salutem 3, s0 Acheruosiam anticipates 
the summons of Cerberus 12-13. This is a new epithet of Proserpina; cf. 
Stygia (Stat. Theb. IV 526-527); inferna (Virg. Aen. VI 138 and CIL X 
7576); % veptépa Gedc (Soph. Oed. Col. 1548). Cerberus generally appears as 
the watchdog of the house of Pluto and Proserpina, as in Apul. Met. VI 19; 
Virg. Aen. VI 400; Hes. Theog. 767 ff. Sometimes he is definitely located in 
the region of Acheron, as in Stat. Theb. VIII 513 ff.; Ovid, Met. VII 400 ff.; 
Sil. Ital. III 35; Pomp. Mela I 19, 7; and Acheron often stands for the entire 
realm of Hades as Zars pro toto; e. g., Plaut. Most. 499. 509; Poen. 344. See 
Preller, Gr. Myth. I, p. 817. Acheron is mentioned only once elsewhere in 
the defixiones (Aud. 250a 11); but several times in the Magic Papyri, as 
Gyxepovora te Aruvy aidov exatn Kat wAovTev Kat Kovpa (Wessely GZ; Bibl. Nat., 
p. 81, 1461-62); cf. ib. 1444. 1464. 

12. m[e]=mihi. See Avonia 13. Me pro mihi dicebant antigui (Festus, 
p. 156); cf. templa tescague me ita sunto (Varro, De Ling. Lat. VII 2, 8); also 
id. De R. R. III 16, 2; occiperes tute <eam> amare et me ires consultum male 
(Plaut. Bacch. 565); also ib. 684; st guid me fuerit humanitus (Ennius, Ann. 
125 V.) with which cf. st guid mihi humanitus accidisset (Cic. Phil. I 4, 10). 
See Stolz-Schmalz, p. 216; Neue II, p. 352; Lindsay, p. 422; Reichardt, 
N. Jahrb. fiir cl. Phil., 139, 1889, 110 ff. 

[mittas]. See Avonia 13 and Vesonia 13. No trace of a letter is found 
after -a- in any of the tablets, yet it is natural to suppose that the verb we 
require here is coordinate with erifias 3; the only possible alternative is to 
assume mittam, but this of course would not suit the context. 

12-13. canem tricepitem. Cerberus is often referred to without explicit 
mention of his name: e. g., formaque trifauci personat insomnis lacrimosae 
tanitor aulae (Sil. Ital. II 551); tricipitem eduxit, Hydra generatum, canem (Cic. 
Tusc. Disp. II 9). Other descriptive compounds of a similar character occur: 
tergeminus (Prop. IV 7, 52; Ovid, Tr. IV 7, 16); ¢riformis (Stat. Theb. II 
53-54). Among the Latin fadellae defixionum there is discovered no other 
reference of any sort to Cerberus; but in the Greek (Aud. 74a 5; 75a 9-10) 
the epithet ¢iAaé is applied to him twice. That Cerberus does not figure 
more frequently in the ¢ade/ae is strange, in view of his importance in magical 
operations in general, as in the Magic Papyri: efopxilw ce xepBepe kata Tov 
arayfauevwv Kat vexpwv Kat Twv Brawe efopkilw oe 
KepBepe kata iepac Twv Ov... .(Wessely GZ, Bibl. Nat., 
p- 92, rort ff.); cf. also ib. 2261-62; 2293-94; and Roscher, Lex. under 
Kerberos, p. 1134. 

13. tricepitem=tricipitem. By the third century A. D. 7 became ¢ in vulgar 
Latin throughout the Empire; occasional instances of the phenomenon of 
earlier date are found ; cf. comieciant (CIL I 198, 50); accepient (V 6731, 21); 
arceptorem (in Greek script) = accip~itrem (Aud. 270, 3). Consult Pirson, 
pp. 8-10; Carnoy, pp. 20-21 ; Schuchardt, Vok. II, pp. 27-28. 

[Ploti]. Conjectured on the analogy of [Awoniae]s in Avonia 14. In this 
and the corresponding passages in the other tablets one would expect either 
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etus or the name of the victim in the genitive. The varying length of the 
lacunae corresponds with the varying length of the respective names. 

cor, Cf. 29. Cerberus was regarded as a devourer of human flesh; cf. gué 
uiscera saeuo spargis nostra (=humana) cani (Lucan, Phars. VI 702-703); 
(Hesiod, Theog. 311); bv Ke AGByor Exroobev idvra (ib. 
772); also Philochorus, Miller, Frag. Hist. Gr., Vol. I, p. 392, frag. 46. 

polliciarus=pollicearis. Similarly (4)adias (Aud. 228a 6; b 6) ; (4)adiat (270, 
8-9); ualiat (223a 16); pariat (CIL 1 197,10). Probably by the first century 
A. D., and sporadically earlier, ¢, ¢ and # in hiatus with following vowels 
became consonantal in vulgar Latin and therefore lost their distinctive sounds ; 
cf. Carnoy, pp. 39-40; Caper VII 106, 103 K ; Sommer, Handb. d. lat. Laut- 
und Formenlehre, pp. 144-145. 

There are other instances, though rare, of final unaccented -ts becoming 
“us: e. g., utarus (CIL I 1267=1X 604) ; spatiarus (I 1220=1X 1837); figarus 
(IV 2082); Caesarus (I 685); Caesaru (696). Cf. Quint. I 7; Carnoy, pp. 47, 
48-50; Schuchardt, Vok. II g1 ff.; Stolz-Schmalz, p. tg9. 

For the manner of completing the word cf. the note on cogitationibus 4. 

14. t[rJes uictimas. Here wictimas refers to other than human beings (see 
note on wictimam g). Doubtless the three offerings enumerated are to be 
given one to each mouth of the hell-hound, thus leaving no part of him un- 
propitiated. Apart from the special reason for the three offerings in this case 
the numerical trinity is a prominent feature of charm-formulae and incanta- 
tions ; cf. Shakespeare, Macbeth, I 3; IV 1. 

15. palma[s]. See Avonia 16. According to the Magic Papyri dates and 
figs were sometimes used as offerings to accompany incantations, as ovra go.v- 
kwv vikoAawy Y Kapaa: coxadec y (Wessely GZ, Bibl. Nat., p. 125, 3201-3202); 
toxade Y povixoc oora y vikoAaov (id. NGZ, Pap. CXXI, p. 41, 629); cf. id. GZ, 
Bibl. Nat., p. 90, 1835-36, p. 109, 2585. Dates are not recorded elsewhere 
as offerings to Proserpina and Demeter; and none of the three as offerings 
to Cerberus. Dates were often used in connection with magic rites in ancient 
Babylonia and Assyria; see Thompson, Semitic Magic, pp. xlv, 26, 141, 157, 
187,192. Fora similar use among the Hebrews and Arabs cf. ib., pp. 107, 
144. For the association of figs and dates cf, hic mux, hic mixta est rugosis 
carica palmis (Ovid, Met. VIII 674); guid uolt palma sibi rugosaque carica (id. 
Fasti I 185). 

[ca]rica[s]. See Avonia 16. Carica=ficus Carica. Cf. previous note. 
Fruit-offerings were characteristic of the Demeter-Proserpina worship (Stengel, 
Gr. Kult., p. 913; id. Opf., p. 167; Paus. IX 19, 4; VIII 37, 4; 42, 5). The 
fig was the special fruit of the chthonic cults in general (Gruppe, p. 790). A 
wild fig marked the place where Pluto went down with Proserpina (Paus. 
I 38; cf. ib. 37, 2). 

por[cJum nigrum. For wictima applied to a pig, as here, see Ovid, Am. 
III 13, 16. The swine was characteristic of the chthonic worship in general 
and of that of Demeter-Proserpina in particular (cf. Gruppe, p. 1178, note 2; 
p. 38; Ovid, Fasti I 349. 466; Serv. ad Aen. III 118; Macr. Sat. III 11, 10; 
Varro, De R. R. IV 9; Hyg. Fab. CCLXVII). ‘The swine turns up the 
ground in his search for food.....and primitive man saw in his action an 
attempt to communicate with the spirits of the lower world” (Sayce, Zhe 
Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, p. 358). Although not always given, 
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black victims were preferred by the chthonic divinities (Stengel, Opf., p. 188; 
Dittenberger, Syll. 615, 25; CIL XI 1420; III 9, 11; Val. Max. II 4, 5; 
Ephemeris Epig. 1891, 134, 11; Wissowa, pp. 347-348). Black victims or 
parts of such are generally specified in the Magic Papyri, as xuwy peAaiva 
(Wessely GZ, Bibl. Nat., p. 80, 1434) ; eyxegadog xpiov peAavoc (ib. p. 77, 1314) ; 
cf. as plo .78, 1331 ff. and p. 81, 1439 ff. Similarly in the same spheres male 
victims were preferred (Stengel, Opf., p. 192; Dittenberger, Syll. 615, 17): 
as (II) epoepdéva yoipov apoeva (Ziehen, Leg. Sacr. 51); avto to eAAvyxviov 
Kpiov appevog mpwrotoxov Kat mpwrotpogov (Wessely GZ, Bibl. 
Nat., p. 71, 1091 ff.); cf. ib. 64-65; Krause, De Hostiis, pp. 5, 41. 

It will have been observed that the three offerings mentioned in our tablets 
are of the kind usually given to Demeter and Proserpina. For the food of 
Cerberus see note on 13; occasionally he was placated with a honey-cake, 
as in Virg. Aen. VI 417 ff.; Apul. Met. VI 19 passim; cf. Gruppe, p. 407, 
notes 4 and 5. 

16. hoc sei pe[rfe]cerit. Sc. Cerberus. A similar promise of a sacrifice in 
the event of the petition being granted by the divinity is found in Wiinsch 
DTA 109, 6-7: Mavot¢ mpdgavroc¢ evayyéAia Biow; ct. also id. Bonn, 
Jahrb. 119, no. 26. 

For the spelling of sez, see note on 2. It is read also in CIL I 33; 196, 28; 
571; 603; IV 64; 1196; 2430; 4971; 4972; Plaut. Men. 239. 241; and else- 
where. It is not found in any other Latin sade//a. 

16-17. [ante mensem] M[artium]. See Avonia 17; Vesonia 17. Time 
limits for the inception and consummation of the curse are often imposed, as 
ni possit amplius ullum mensem aspicere (44—45) ; pridie idus ianuarias siue idus 
(Aud. 248b 5-7); savovapiag (252, 44). Far commoner are references to 
moments, hours, days, nights, weeks, years, as ab hac ora, ab hoc die, ab hac nocte 
(Winsch, Seth. 1, 11); e& ax din ox pouevro (Aud, 231, 24) ; intra annum itusm= 
istum (12gb 12-13) ; perducas ad domus Tartareas.... intra dies septe(m) (250a 
13-14); ei¢ évcavrdv (18gb 7) ofuepov (174, 23). In one formula the effect of 
the curse is expected to be valid for all time, as dytiveatovp w opuve teurove 
(231, II-12). 

17-18. [haec] ... .fe[cerJis. See Avonia 17-18. Cf. note on hoc... 
perfecerit 16. Soin the Magic Papyri: teAecov damuov ta evOade yeypaupeva 
€.... TeAecavts de cot Ovorav arodwow Bpadvvarti de cot KoAacec ereveyKw a¢ ov 
Ovvacat (Wessely GZ, Bibl. Nat., p. 97, 2095 ff.) ; 
cf. ib. 384. 2107-2109. A Roman prayer was frequently a cautious guid pro 
quo, as Bellona, si hodie nobis uictoriam duis, ast ego tibi templum uoueo (Livy X 
19, 17); cf. id. 1 12, 4; XXII 10, 2 ff.; CIL III 1933; Laing, Classical Phil- 
ology, VI 2, pp. 180ff. The vow of Jephthah is a parallel instance (Judges 
XI 30-31). 

17. [P]r[oserpina Saluia]. Sa/uia only can be read in Avonia 18 and 
Vesonia 18, but a very distinct » together with the demands made by the 
length of the line compel us to read here Proserpina as well as Saluia. 

18. compote(m). The weak pronunciation of # in Latin is well-known (cf, 
Lindsay, pp. 50-62; Stolz-Schmalz, p. 156). In the ¢ade//ae, final -m is often 
dropped before vowels and consonants alike, as colore(m) ficura(m) caput (Aud, 
190, 5); fronte(m) supercili (135a 6); Sergia(m) Glycinna(m) (139, 18); uita(m) 
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ualetudin(em) (195, 3); cf. Aud. Ind. 539 ff. In Avonia 18 we read compotem 
feceris, but in Vesonia 17 mense Martium, 

compotem = me compotem uoti as in inseguere, et uoti postmodo compos 
eris! (Ovid, Ars Am. I 486); nunc me uoti compotem facis (Sen. Hipp. 718). 

do tibi. Do appears only here in the fadellae. 

cap[ut]. See Avoniatg. Also in Aud. 134a 7; 135a3; 190,6. Cf. tpixac 
kepadnv évkégadov tpdowrov (41a 16-17); (Wiinsch DTA 8ga 3). 
In all other than the Johns Hopkins tablets the natural order of enumeration 
of the parts is followed very imperfectly. 

19. Ploti Auon[iae]. Sc. serui. It is quite possible that the original was 
Auoniaes as in Avonia 14. 1g. 20. 21. 22. 23. Seruus in such instances might 
be written in full or in abbreviated form, or it might be omitted altogether. 
In the wasa Arretina (CIL XI 6700-6701) the usage varies, but in the /esserae 
consulares (I 717-776b) seruus is regularly omitted, Cf. Marquardt-Mau I, 
pp. 20-21 and p. 21, note I. 

20. fron[tem]. See Avonia 20; Vesonia 20. So collus os bucas dentes labias 
mentus oclos fronie supercili (Aud. 135a 6); cf. b 4; cerebru frute supe[rcil lia os 
nasu metu bucas (190, 7). The nearest approach to this in Greek is péowrov 
(Wiinsch DTA 171, 3; 41a 16-17). 

21. su[percilia]. See Avonia 21 and the previous note; ogpi¢ (Aud. 41, 
17 and Wiinsch DTA 8ga 10). 

22-23. [palpebras], [pupillas]. See Avonia 22. 23; Vesonia 23. 24. 
Nowhere else than in these tablets, apparently, are these parts of the eye 
enumerated. The eye as a whole, however, is frequently mentioned; e. g., 
among the Latin tablets—13q4a 8; 135a 1. 6; b 2; Olivieri I; further, see 
previous note: among the Greek tablets—dog@aduotc (Aud. 49, 14. 16); Ta 
dupata (241, 13-14; 242, 57-58). Cf. possit.....aspicere, uidere, contemplare 
(Plotius 44-45). 

24-26. [nare]s....dentes, The order of the parts differs from this in 
Avonia 24-25, Vesonia 25-26, Secunda 21-22; the order in Aquillia is con- 
jectural. The summary grouping of these the remaining parts of the head is 
plainly for the sake of brevity. In Aud. 135a and b all the parts of the body 
are grouped in the one appeal with little regard for order. 

24. nares. Found only here in the Latin tablets; but puxrjpeg (Aud. 41a 
17); and in the Magic Papyri avacracov avtyg To Tvevua KUpLa TWY 
ta¢ & (= deivoc) (Wessely GZ, Bibl. Nat., p. 107, 2498-99). 

25. labra. See note on /rontem 20 and cf. Aud. 190, 8 and /zévas in 
Vesonia 25. 

or[iculas]. See Avonia 24; Vesonia 25. The sense of hearing is referred 
to but rarely in the ¢adel/ae and then by the verb rather than bythenoun. Cf. 
nec frenis audire possint (Aud. 275, 29-30); nec frenis audiant (280, 15; 281,15 ; 
282a 25); also axodc (41, 17). 

For spelling of oriculas =auriculas see note on Ploti 4. Vesonia 25 gives 
the syncopated form oriclas, Auricula is a popular diminutive of auris. Cf. 
Orata genus piscis appellatur a colore auri, quod rustici orum dicebant,ut auriculas, 
oriculas (Festus, p. 182, 13-15, under ovata), 

[nasu]Jm. For example see note on frontem 20; and cf. caput olaus = 
olfactus (Aud. 134a 7). The nose and nostrils are mentioned together in no 
other tablets than these. 
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lin[g]Juam. The tongue is very frequently defixed, as cua (Aud. 134b 2) ; 
alligo deligo linguas (217a 4); adligate linguas (218, 6-7); inimicorum meorum 
linguas aduersus me obmutescant (222b 3-5); ligo oligo (obligo) linguas illoro 
medias extremas nouissimas ne quit possint respondere contra (219a 2-8); kaTa- 

yA@rav (47, 7-9) ; Katada yAarray Kai (49, 2. 4. 5. 
7.9. II. 12. 15); Avovvoiag yAdooav (81a 3-4); KaTadd tv yA@trav 
(Wiinsch DTA 49; 50); et te Tovnpdv, 
yAaoo’ pdAvBdoc yévorto. Kai aitov tiv yAdooav ....(96, 8-16). 
In various other ways also is the faculty of speech defixed, as os ducas dentes 
labias (Aud. 135a 5); crus os pedes (b 4); 0s nasu metu bucas labra uerbu (190, 
7-8) ; Kai ordua (49, 16); dé Ta orduata TavTwr (15, 
24); wapaddBere tac ... . (22, 37; 24, 21; 25, 6-7); mapaddBere ....- 
Tovg Adyoug (32, 24-25); Kai Adyove Kai Epya Ta Képxedog (52, 5-6); 
ein wal Gu Kaddiav wat Xapiav dre dv diadréyerv 
BéAAn Kai Epya Kai én (68a 3-7). Cf. Thompson, Semitie Magic, p.172, 
note 2. 

26. dentes. So os bucas dentes labias (Aud. 135a 5); manus detes oclos bracia 
(b 1-2); odévra¢ (41, 18) occurs once only in the Greek tablets. 

26-27. ni dicere.....[doleJat. See Avonia 25-26; Vesonia 27-28. Final, 
not optative, expressing the purpose in defixing the utterance of Plotius in 
24-26. Similarly in Aud. 219a 2-8 (quoted in previous note); Karaxopioare 
THY yA@ooay Tov THy dpyHy eic Ext Tov 6 ’Adgpodioiavoc, 
eiva un dbvynté por undéve mpdypare évavTwOpve (28, 19 ff.). For construction of 
quid sibi doleat see scio ego quid doleat mihi (Plaut. Mil. Glor. 1325). I find no 
other example of the indirect question in the defixiones. 

27-28. collum.....d[i]git[os]. See Vesonia 28-29. Objects of ao tdi 
24. In this group are defixed the members on which a man most depends for 
self-assistance; hence the purpose of mi posstt aliquit se adiutare 28-29. 

collum. Cf. collus (Aud. 135a 5); colu (190, 9); xatadjoare avTov Tov Tpayn- 
Awv xipag Tove médacg (15, 19). 

umeros. Cf. colu iocur umeros cor (Aud. 190, 9); scaplas umerum neruias 
(135a 7); Bpaxiovag orduaxov (74, 13-14). 

bracchia. In no other tablet is the word spelled thus; cf., however, manus 
dicitos bracias uncis (Aud. 135a 2); manus detes oclos bracia uenter (b 1-2); 190, 
10; Bpaxioves (74, 13; see previous note). Manus is strangely omitted from 
the list in our tablets, though it is found elsewhere, as above and in 247, 9. 
xeipec (or yeipac) frequently occurs in Greek tablets ; e. g., 234,57}; 240, 40; 
47, 2. 4.6.8; 64,8. 10. For the bearing of the aspirate ch in dracchia on the 
date of the tablets see Ch. III, § 4. 

G[i]git[os]. Cf. dracta digitos manus (Aud. 190, 10-11); 13522. For digit 
( pedum) see Plotius 37. 

aliquit. Soguit30. According to the inscriptions ¢ for d was very common 
in all parts of the Roman world and at all periods. It belongs to the vulgar 
sphere. Cf. guit (Aud. 219a 6; 30313; I1 4.6; IV 1.2; VI 2; CIL V 3415); 
aliguit (IX 5860; XII 915). 

28-29. [ni po]ssit aliquit se adiutare. See Avonia 27-28; Vesonia 29- 
30. Exact parallels are not to be found; but cf. eiva advvdyuove aBonPhrove 
roonre (Aud. 161, 28-31== Wiinsch Seth. 22; Aud. 159a 44-45; b 27-29; 160, 
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15-16. 38-39. 88-89); aduvdrove airove méec (Wiinsch DTA 98, 5); Aud. 164, 
23; 165, 22-23; 166,12. 32. The Latin defixiones offer no parallel. 

29-30. [pe]c[tus].....pulmones. Objects of do tibi 24. Here are defixed 
the organs which were regarded as the seat of the senses; hence the force of 
ni possit.sentire quit sibi doleat 30-31. 

[pe]c[tus]. Although only -c- is visible here yet there is no doubt about 
the reading in view of Avor:a 28 and Secunda 25. Cf. matis umlicus pectus 
mamilas (Aud. 135a 4); uenter mamila pectus osu (b 2-3); pectoris....cor.. 
(142b 9); Bpaxiovac orduayov (74, 13-14); (asb 
I-2). Similarly in the Magic Papyri: eupecvov dia tog Kat ev TH 
kapdia Kat Kavoov avtn¢ Ta ordayxva To TO nrap TO TA COTA TOUE 
fevedouc (Wessely GZ, Bibl. Nat., p. 83, 1527-1530). For pectus as the seat of 
the perceptions cf. oculis pectoris aliquid haurire (Ovid, Met. XV 63); also 
Quint. X 7, 15. 

[io]cinera. The first syllable is lacking in all our tablets and must be 
supplied by conjecture. The only example in the defixiones is iocur (Aud. 190, 
9), and in this sphere zocinera rather than zecinora is almost certainly required. 
For the great variety of orthography and inflection of this word see Neue I, 
pp. 837-839. In the Greek defixiones qrap occurs, as in Aud. 42b 3; 156, 42; 
252, 8-9; 253, 15. For zocur (or iecur) as the seat of the affections and 
passions cf. non ancilla tuum iecur ulceret ulla puerue (Hor. Epist. I 18, 72); 
also id. Carm. 1 13, 4; Juv. 1 45. 

cor. See note on cor 13. Cf. iocur umeros cor fulmones itestinas uetre (Aud. 
190, 9-10); 250a 24; 270, 11. 19; Conv xapdiav (41, 10-11); 42b 3; 51, 
3; Wiinsch DTA 89b 7; 93a 4; b 3. Forcor as the seat of the understanding 
see guicguam sapere corde (Plaut. Mil. Glor. 336); Cic. Phil. III 6, 16. 

pulmones. So /u/mones=pulmones (see previous note); Kapdiav 
gmap (Aud. 42b 3); didvorav (41a 9); 78, 5. 

30-31. n[i possit] ...doleat. For sentire the original reads sentigue; cf. 
Avonia 29-30; Vesonia 31-32. For construction of guit stbi doleat see note 
on 26-27. Here guit, but guid 27; see also under aliguit 28. The same word 
even in the same composition is spelt sometimes with 7, sometimes with ¢; 
e. g., apud (Aud. 139, 4), but aput (9). 

31-32. [intes]tina .....latera. Objects of do tibi 24. The parts here 
defixed represent the front and sides of the body, and scapulas 32 the back. 
One sleeps on sides, front, or back; hence the pertinency of 2 possit dormire 
32; and of mi possit sanus dormire 33 (on which see note). 

[intes]tina. See Avonia 30; Vesonia 32. Cf. cor fulmones itestinas uetre 
(Aud. 190, 10); siscera interania (250a 24); évtepa (75b 2); broydorpiov (74, 
14-15). 

uenter. Here we should expect wentrem as in Aud. 190, 10, where we read 
uetre, But the use of the word as a neuter is not unparalleled; e. g., Aud. 
135a 3.8; b 2.3.5. There is no other authority for the neuter than this very 
limited vulgar usage. In Greek we find xo:Aiav (42b 4); orduayov (74, 14); TH 
yaorépa(Wiinsch DTA 89a 4). From the point of view of anatomy uenter was 
as loosely used as is our English word ‘‘belly”. Cf. note on éntestina, 

um[b]Jlicu[s]. The reading of the final s in Secunda 27 establishes the 
original text without a doubt. As in the case of uenfer a limited vulgar usage 
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is the sole authority for its use as a neuter; e. g., wmlicus (Aud. 135a 4); b 6; 
cf. ublicu (190,11). By the ancients the navel was regarded as the middle 
point of the body; e. g., corporis centrum medium naturaliter est umbilicus 
(Vitruvius III 1, 3); cf., however, Varro, De Ling. Lat. VII 17. See Gruppe, 
pp. 723 ff. 

latera. So /atus (Aud. 134b 6); /aius = Jatus (b1). The plural is not found 
elsewhere in the ¢adellae. Nowhere in the Greek tablets do we read the 
Greek equivalent. 

32. [n]i p[oss]it dormire. Cf. i possit sanus dormire 33. Similarly vov 
dopuepe (Aud, 267, 19-20); ovd vov doputad (bis) (270, 4-7); 
auferas somnum, non dormiat Maurussus (250a 4-5); cf. 265a 8-9; 266, 7; 
arkorw (Arist. Clouds, 705-706). The sentiment is 
not expressed anywhere in the Greek tablets ; it is to be read, however, in the 
Greek Magic Papyri: efeyecpare ryv (deiva) ev ty vuKte TavTy Kar 
avuty¢ Tov uTvoy aro Tw— BAedapwy Kat dote oTvyepay goBepay 
Aurmy x, T. A. (Wessely GZ, Bibl. Nat., p. 80, 1424 ff.); cf. 2487 ff. and 2735 ff; 
aypurveita dv bang Te Kai juépac, Ewe (Dieterich XII 12.) 

scapulas, Cf. scapulae in Vesonia 33; elsewhere in the ‘adellae only in 
Aud. 135a 7 where the syncopated form scap/as is read. Cf. oréuayov varov 
broydorpiov (74, 14-15). Scapulae was sometimes used for tergum as pars pro 
toto; e. g., scapulas praebere uerberibus (Sen. De Ira III 12); cf. also Plaut. Cas, 
955-956; id. Truc. 793; Ter. Phor. 76. 

33. ni poss[it] s[a]nus dormire. In sanus there is a space between s and 
# for one letter only which must be a in this connection. ‘‘So that he may 
not sleep a healthy sleep”. This doubtless refers to the delirium of the 
fevers (cf. Celsus III 3. 13. 14. 15). 

33-34. uiscum sacrum. Object of do “di 24. The connection with mez 
possit urinam facere is obvious. Usually wiscus, uisceris, and not wiscus (or 
uiscum), uisct; the word is most commonly used in the plural. Viseus = 
uterus in Nemes. Cyn. 124, 132; Quint. X 3,4; Ulp. Dig. XLVIII 8,8;= 
testes Petr. CXIX 20; Plin. N. H. XX 13,51, §142. Referring to the epithet 
iepdv in iepdv doréov (cf. os sacrum) the Thes. Ling. Lat. offers this among other 
suggestions as to its origin: “quod in ea aliquid sacri arcanique insit”. In 
uiscera interania (Aud. 250a 24) the word is used in a general sense only; in 
the department of defixiones it appears only in this passage and in our tablets. 
Cf. cunus (Aud. 135b 6); aidoiov (42b 5); (74, 17); 
tov¢ (Wiinsch DTA 77b 1-2. 5-6). 

34. nei possit urinam facere. Cf. si in ecto....urinam faciat (Ulp. Dig. 
XXI 1, 14); Colum. VI 30, 3. 4; Plin. N. H. VIII 68. The curse on the 
uisica=uesica (Aud. 190, 11) is the sole parallel to this in the defixiones. 

nei, Appears only here and Avonia 43 and Vesonia 27. This is an old 
form of the classical me (Lindsay, p. 244). For its bearing on the date of the 
tablets see Ch. III, § 4; also notes on seine, deicere 2 and mi 4. 

35-37. natis .....ungis. Objects of do tidi 24. Ni possit stare 37 shows 
the immediate purpose in defixing the parts of the legs. 

natis. Elsewhere among the /adellae only in Aud. 135a 4—jpedes femus 
uenter natis umlicus; for other examples see Cat. XX XIII 7; Hor. Ep. VIII 
5; Juv. VI 612. Cf. wumgis 37. On the spelling see Lindsay, p. 404 and 
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Neue I, p. 383 ff. In the Greek tablets we find tpwxrév (Aud. 42b 5); mpwxra 
(75b 2); x[v](y#)v (Wiinsch DTA 

anum. Found only here. 

[fem]ina. See Avonia 33. Cf. femena crura talos planta ticidos (Aud. 190, 
11); femus (135a 3); unpovs (42b 5; 74, 16). Only in these passages from the 
tabellae are the thighs defixed. For the inflections of femus see Neue I, 
pp. 834 ff. 

genua, Only here and Aud. 190, 12 where it is spelled cenua, 

36. [crura]. ...-.a@(Avonia 34; Vesonia 36); ..«.. (Secunda 31); cru.. 
(Aquillia 31). Similarly crura (Aud. 190, 12; see notes on femina) ; crus only 
(135a 8); crus os pedes(b 4). In the Greek occur * katadfoate Ta oxéAn Kai Ta¢ 
Xipag Kai tiv Kai THY Kapdiav Bextwpixod tov (241, 17); KaTtadjoov 
avTav (sc. Tav immwv) ta oKéAn (241, 12); cf. 239, 46-48; 240, 55-60. Specific 
defixion of the legs is confined to the above passages. 

tibias, Only here and in xvjuag (Aud. 42b 6) is this part of the leg men- 
tioned in a curse. 

pe[des]. See Avonia 34; pedes femus (Aud. 135a 3); crus os pedes frontes 
uncis dicitos (b 4-5); 247,12; 250b 12; 252, 41 (Greek script) ; wédag (15, 19; 
47, 2. 6. 8; 49, 3. 13. 16). The feet of both men and horses are very fre- 
quently defixed in Latin and Greek fadellae alike. 

[talos]. See Avonia 35. Occurs elsewhere only in Aud. 190, 12 (see note 
on femina) and odvpa (15, 20). 

[plantas]. In Avonia 35 after ‘alos is read ./a.... The next part of the 
leg in order is planta, as in crura talos planta ticidos (Aud. 190, 12-13)—the only 
other passage in the défiziones where the word is found. Once only in the 
Greek is the heel defixed: pypod¢ mrépvac (Aud. 42b 6). 

37. [digito]s. See Avonia 35; Vesonia 37; Aquillia 32. The toes are 
rarely the object of defixion; but see “#cidos (Aud. 190, 13, quoted in previous 
note), and dxpa roddv daxrbAove (42b 7), the only examples. 

ungis. «uncis (pedum) occurs in Aud. 135b 5 (see note on fedes); in a 2 
uncis=ungues manuum as probably (42b 15 and 75b1). In pronunciation 
there was a tendency to sound gz like simple g; hence ungue non unge (Caper 
VII 105 K). Cf. ungentari(us) (CIL I 1065); umgentario (1268); exsenyium= 
exsanguium (Aud. 251, col. 2,13). Consult Lindsay, p. 301 and Stolz-Schmalz, 
p. 109. For acc. in -2s see note on matis 35. : 

37-38. ni po[ssit s]tare [sua ui]rt[u]te. The following are the readings 
for uirtute; .. rt. te (Plotius 38); te (Avonia 36); ... tute (Vesonia 38) 
...%#.. (Secunda 32). The word is here the equivalent of wiridus, as in 
dedm uirtute est te unde hospitio accipiam (Plaut. Mil. Glor. 676); wirtus in in- 
firmitate perficitur (Vulg. II Cor. 12, 9) where wértus translates divayec. There 
is no exact parallel of mi fossit stare among the défiziones, though we may 
regard as quasi-parallels the oft-repeated wishes expressed by cadat or cadant 
respecting both horses and drivers mentioned in tablets 272-284 of Audollent’s 
collection. 

38-43. Seiue [plu]s ....[e](c)cillunc. These lines show that this for- 
mula belongs to the very limited class of counter-charms, In Audollent’s 
collection we find only two: dvariOnuc dé xai tov Kat’ éuod Kai 
tégavra (4a 7 ff.); ypdow rove avria pera TOV adpwr (14) 
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“ Weit mehr héren wir vom Gegenzauber; die Kunst, die Damonen unschad- 
lich zu machen ist wichtiger und allgemeiner unter den Menschen verbreitet, 
als sie zu schadlichen Wirkung anzureizen”. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen 
Heidentums, p. 160. 

39. scrip[tum fuerit]. Sc. a Plotio. See Avonia 37-38; Vesonia 39. Cf. 
seripsit mandauit (sc. Plotius) 40. Scribo as used here is a literal translation 
of ypdgw or kataypdgw which are frequently employed as synonyms of 66 and 
katad@, as in Aud. 4a 7 ff. and 14 (see previous note) ; xataypdgw épya mpagécv 
Kk, T. A. (47, 4); Kataypdgw Evaydpay yeipag médag x. A. (6 ff.); also 67, 5; 
74; 75; 76; 84, 5. 9; 87. Describo (or perhaps ascrido) is used in this sense 
in 134a 8. Scribo, therefore, in this passage is a synonym of défigo, trado, do, 
commendo, ligo and its compounds, mando, or any other verbs of defixing. 

39-40. quomodo ....mandauit, seic .....mando. “In what manner he 
(Plotius) has according to the laws of magic composed any curse (i. e. against 
me) and entrusted it to writing, in like manner do I consign him to thee”. 
Cf. the previous note. Structurally there is a very close parallel in Aud. 139, 
1-6: Quomodo mortuos qui istic sepultus est nec loqui nec sermonare potest, seic 
Rhodine ....mortua sit nec logui nec sermonare possit. Cf.98,2; III-I12, 5-19. 
The construction is undoubtedly Greek, as in Aud, 241, 15-18. Wiinsch 
DTA 107 contains two clauses specially guarding against the machinations of 
the victims who are hostile to the writer or inspirer of the tablet. 

39. quicqu[id]. See Avonia 38;Secunda35. Equivalenttoaliguid, Cf. tu, 
st quid erit de ceteris, (sc. scribe) de Bruto utique quidquid (Cic. Ad Att. XIV 12, 3). 
See Stolz-Schmalz, p. 626; Wé5lfflin, Sitzb. der b. Akad. 1882, p. 446 ff. The 
word is used similarly in Avonia 6 and Vesonia 6, 

40. legitim[e]. See Secunda 35. That the rules for composing defixiones 
were known as Zges is shown by the following: uti uos eas.....deuotas conse- 
cratasque habeatis ollis legibus quibus quandoque sunt maxime hostes deuoti (Macr. 
Sat. III 9, 10). Momen delatum (Aud. 196) is legal phraseology. 

mandauit. Similarly mado (Aud. 195, 7; 297, 4); demando (268, 2; 286b 
2; 290b 1-2; 291a 6-7) ; commendo (190, I. § ; 139, 12). 

seic. See under seine, deicere 2. This rare spelling of ste occurs also in 
Aud. 139, 3. 9 = CIL I 818; CIL VI 979; 19838; II 3479. 

41. Ploti. For Pltium; cf. Auoniam in Avonia 39 where the context is 
parallel. The Latin fade/iae contain many instances of the omission of final 
-m after u; e. g., Crispu (Aud. 219a 10); eximiu (Greek script) (241, 10); 
ilu =illum (21921); /ucru (135a 9); tauru (247, 16. 18). But nowhere do 
we find an instance where the entire syllable -«m is dropped. 

[trJado, mando. See Avonia 40; Vesonia 43; Secunda 37. Cf. tradas, 
[mandes] 42; [mandes tra]das 44; [aspiclere, [uidere, contempla]re 
45-46. Only in our tablets are these words found side by side. This accu- 
mulation of synonyms is characteristic of defixiones and of early prayer- 
formulae (see Stolz-Schmalz, p. 669). 

42. [me]nse Februari[o]. But mensi in Avonia 41; Vesonia 44; Se- 
cunda 38. Cf. 16-17; 45 and Ch. III, § 4. 

43. [e]cillunc. Z- is conjectural. What is probably the upper half of ac 
appears immediately before -i/iunc and too close to it to belong to another 
word. Between the ¢ and the original left-hand edge there is room for one 
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more letter and one only. The word seems to bea hitherto unattested col. 
lateral form of eccillum with one ¢ omitted. But this is not surprising as the 
non-gemination of ¢ and other consonants is very common in the tabellae and 
in vulgar inscriptions in general; e. g., bucas (Aud. 135a 5); ocidas (286b 
6. 8; 287); Sucesa (227, 3). We read eccille in Apul. Apol. LIII 513 

eccilli, ib. LXXIV 550; eccillum in Plaut. Merc. 435; Persa 247. 392 
(ecillum P); Pseud. 911; Trin. 622 (ect/lum P); Curcul. 278. E(c)cillunc 
would be a combination of ecce+ille+ce (cf. illune 5); one or other of the 
demonstrative constituents, therefore, is superfluous. Since redundancy is 
one of the commonest characteristics of plebeian speech, we shall have to 
account for e(c)cillunc on the ground of the plebeian origin of the tablets. 
Cf. Krebs I, p. 441-442; Neue II, 987. 

43-44. mal[e]....disperd[at]. Cf. male gurent=gyrent or girent (Aud. 
Bull. Arch, 1906, p. 380, Ia 14; p. 382, Ila 42. 44). Here is another accumu- 
lation of synonyms as in 7. 8. 40. 41. 42. 44. 45-46. The total effect is some- 
thing like the English ‘“‘ May he most miserably perish”. Probably in popular 
speech these three verks were used interchangeably to signify “ to perish”. 
Perdat and disperdat seem to owe their intransitive use in this passage to 
the analogy of pereo, as perdiam = perdeam for peream in Plaut. Poen. 
884. The presence of exset in this same sentence would make the parallel 
between perdo as an intransitive and pereo very close. Cf. ¢00pw agle = 
996py a9¢6% (Aud. Bull. Arch. 1908, p. 7 IV) ; peream male (Hor. Sat. II 1, 6). 

exse(a)t. The omission of @ is probably a lapsus stili. Cf. exiat = 
exeat (Aud. 250b 15). 

44. [mandes]. The readings for this are: .. wd..(Avonia 42); m.... 
(Secunda 40). Mandes is the only word that satisfies all conditions, After 
mandes, tradas supply illune as in 4. 

44-46. ni possit [contempla]re. ‘So that he may not see another 
month more’. See note on ¢vado, mando 41. 

46. [uidere, contempla]re. See Avonia 44-45; Vesonia 48-49. That 
only these two words stand in the last line is evident from indications that 
the tablet tapers suddenly at the lower edge. In the facsimile it can be 
noticed that the writing of the last three or four lines is crowded. 


COMMENTARY ON AVONIA. 


2. deicere. Cf. Plotius 2. 

4. Auf[on]ia[e]. The lacuna is not large enough to permit reading a Greek 
genitive as in 14. Ig. 21. 22. 23. 25. 

This woman is the owner of Plotius, the victim of the tablet just annotated 
(cf. Plotius 19). More closely than this we cannot identify her. She belonged 
to the plebeian gens Auonia (or Aonia), most of whose representatives 
were located in Rome, as the inscriptions show (see Thes. Ling. Lat. under 
Auonius (Aonius) and also Ch. III, § 3). Auoniae is not dative but gen- 
itive, on the analogy of Plotius 4. 

5. [hoc]. In no surviving portion of any of the tablets are hoc and 
quicquid read together. Here as in Vesonia 5 there is ample room both to 
complete sueis and to read hoc in the same line. In Secunda 4 hoe is 
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the final word of the line and quicquid must be read to give the next line an 
average length. That quicquid is not found in Plotius is probably due to 
the error of the copyist. 

6. quicqui[d]. = aiguid. Here an adverbial acc.; cf. Plotius 39 and note. 

[protinus]. Conjectured on the basis of . .. ¢ému., the reading in Ve- 
sonia 6; without it the line would fall short of average length. It does not 
occur in the other three tablets. Should we attempt to read it into Secunda § 
and Aquillia 5, it would be necessary to omit qguicquid, as these two lines 
will not permit the addition of two words each. 

[illanc]. Acc. fem. is required here as in 8. 40 and Vesonia 8. 43. Cf. 
[s]lla[nc] (Aquillia 5) and (Plotius 5). 

14. [Auoniae]s. So 19. 21. 22. 23. and Vesonia 22. Greek genitives, 
as might be expected in a sphere of composition introduced through the 
Greeks, are of frequent occurrence in the Latin tabellae: e. g., Plotiaes 
(Aud. 134a 5); Veneries, Venerioses (1292 6-8); Aselles (140, 5. 14. 15. 
18); (270, 13). 

18. [SaluJia. Not Proserpina Saluia as in Plotius 17. 

compotem. Cf. compote in Plotius 18. 

25. liguam. Cf. liguas (Aud. 219a 12-13); ligua (3031 2. 4); II 2.5; 
V 6; VI 5. The omission of # is probably a faithful representation of a 
vulgar pronunciation, for we know that before guttural and dental mutes # 
was frequently dropped (Lindsay, p. 66). Even in the Monumentum Ancy- 
ranum appears prouicias = prouincias (V 11 Mommsen). 

31-32. ni po[ssit] dorm[i]re is not repeated as in Plotius, and also lacks 
the adjective sana. 

40. [illanc]. Onthe analogy of e(c)cillunc (Plotius 43) we should expect 
eccillanc, but space forbids so long a form. 

41. [m]Jensi. But mense in Plotius 42. See Lindsay, p. 390; Stolz- 
Schmalz, p. 210. 

43. nei. Cf. Plotius 34. 


COMMENTARY ON VESONIA. 


4. Maximae Vesoniae. This name is not found once in all the inscrip- 
tions containing the names of members of the gens Vesonia. In all the 
Roman inscriptions of this class only four women are mentioned: Vesonia 
L. 1. Callutuche (CIL VI 6136); Vesonia Proba (20638); Vesonia L. 1. 
Athenais (28623); Vesonia Cn. f. Procula (28624). The fact that in 
Maxima Vesonia the individual name is written as a praenomen is of 
prime importance in dating the tablets (cf. Ch. III, § 4). For the range of 
the gens see Ch. III, § 3. 

6. [pro]tinu[s]. Only ... timu.can be read; the remainder of the word 
is conjectured. If the victim were to be handed over forthwith to the fevers, 
the consummation of the wish by the end of February would practically be 
assured, 

13. mitta[s]. In Avonia 13 -m only. The second person is suggested by 
tra[das] 4 (supplied from Plotius 4) and polli[ciarus] 15 = polli[cearis] 
(supplied from Plotius 13). 
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17. mense(m) Martium. Cf. note on compote(m) in Plotius 18. 

18. [SaluiJa. Not Proserpina Saluia as in Plotius 17. 

22. [V]Jesoniaes. Only one Greek genitive in Vesonia; cf., however, the 
note on Avonia 14, 

23. palpetras.—falpebras. Found only in this tablet; it is either a vulgar 
form or a lapsus stili. 

25. Oriclas. Vulgar form of auriculas ; cf. note on Plotius 25. Similarly 
cornicula became cornicla (Mohl, p. 161); oculos, oclos (Aud. 135a 6; 
b 2); scapulas, scaplas (13527). See Lindsay, pp. 170 ff.; Stolz-Schmalz, 
pp. 170-171. 

labras. Nowhere else thanin this tablet is the word thus inflected. There 
are other instances of confusion of gender and inflection; e. g., uenter = 
uentrem 32; uiscum = uiscus 34; umblicus = umbilicum 32. Cf. notes 
on Plotius. 

26. lingua. For dropping of final -m cf.note on compote (m) in Plotius 18. 

27. nei, Cf. note on Plotius 34. 

33. scapulae. The writer of the tablet seems to have forgotten that the 
series of nouns in pectus umblicus 30-32 were actually accusatives, 
though also nominatives in form. 

n{i possit dormire]. Cf. note on Avonia 31-32. 

42. [Proserpina, tibi]. Tibi alone is read in the other tablets of the 
group, but here it will not suffice, as a number of illegible strokes show that 
much more than fibi was written. The conjecture of Proserpina, although 
unique in this context, suits perfectly and fills the space available. 

43. [illa]nc. Cf. note on Avonia 40. 

44. There is space between Februario and male for another male, We 
read it against the single appearance of male in the other tablets in this 
context, because it is contrary to the custom of these tablets to leave so large 
a space absolutely blank. 


COMMENTARY ON SECUNDA. 


3. «essed That this is the genitive singular of a man’s name we know 
for a certainty from [i]llun[c] 38. It is thus parallel with Ploti in Plotius 
4. The length of this and other lines where the victim’s name appears 
regularly in the formula indicates pretty clearly that as a rule only the 
gentilicium is employed. 

15. The length of the line does not allow one to read Saluia before 
Proserpina; moreover, nowhere in all five formulae is that order observed. 

23. ....ius, Assumed on the basis of the gen. in -é 3. 

28-29. [ni possit dormire: s]cap[ul]as. The mistake of Plotius is re- 
peated here. Sanus must be read. 

35. [quic]q[ui]t. Only here can the last letter of the word be made out. 
It may be that ¢ was written similarly in all the other tablets; nevertheless, 
in them we have assumed the regular ending in d. 

37. Themere nomen istooshort forthelacuna. Probably the original was 
either a phrase like Ploti Auoniae in Plotius 19 or consisted of praenomen 
and nomen together. 
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COMMENTARY ON AQUILLIA. 


3. .....ae Aqufilliae]. That we are here dealing with a woman’s name 
consisting of an individual name and women is certain from the letters 
visible and from the context. We assume the order just mentioned on the 
analogy of Maxima Vesonia, yet we cannot deny that Agu may belong 
to an individual name such as Aquila or Aquilina; cf. CIL VI 12253~-54. 
The nomen Aquillia is by far the commonest of those beginningin Agu 
and in the majority of instances where it is found in inscriptions from the city 
of Rome (the place of origin of the tablets) it is spelled with two /’s (see 
Thes. Ling. Lat. under Aquillius or Aquilius). Nearly all of the women of 
this gens mentioned in the Roman inscriptions are freedwomen. 

5. [quicquid]. Cf. note on Avonia 6. Quicquid is better attested than 
protinus. 

15. [Proserpina]. The line is too short unless the reading of Plotius 17 be 
assumed. 

27. Quit or quid must be read in this position by reason of -#t- of intestina 
being immediately beneath pulmones of the next line above ; otherwise there 
will be a gap unaccounted for. 

36. [Aquilliam]. The length of the line indicates that one part of the 
name only is employed here, as in Vesonia 22 and 24. 
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CHAPTER III. 


§1 Palaeography of the Tablets. 


All five tablets represent a type of early script not far removed 
from the early capital. When this type is compared with the 
handwritings of other periods brought together in Plate VIII, 
its primitive character becomes still more evident, even after due 
allowance is made for conspicuous differences that must result 
when wax or papyrus is substituted for lead. 

Papyrus presented the easiest surface for writing, as the freedom 
and frequency of long curved strokes testify ; moreover, it allowed 
the writing-point to turn at a sharp angle from a down-stroke to 
an up-stroke without being lifted, as in S in Plate VIII, col. III. 
On lead free curves are few in number and up-strokes are very 
weak. The slight angular up-turns to be noticed on E, I, P, T, 
especially in our tablets, are not, strictly speaking, up-strokes, 
but accidents due to careless lifting of the s¢z/us for the next 
down-stroke. Writing on lead of all periods shows how difficult it 
was for the writer to control his s¢#/us at a sharp turn or in 
describing more than a very small arc of acircle. As a rule, 
when the standard form of letter called for a large arc, the writer 
sketched it in a broadly angular fashion by lifting his s¢#z/us two 
or three times. The number and form of the strokes varied with 
the relative hardness of the lead. Sometimes where one would 
expect a curved stroke the s¢z/us has suddenly shot forward over 
an unusually hard or a glazed spot in the metal and engraved a 
long straight stroke. At other times the point has met a hard 
granule of stone, with the result that what was intended to bea 
straight line has becomeacurve moreor lessregular. Thestyle of 
writing on wax was about midway between that on papyrus and that 
on lead ; that is to say, it is marked by only an average number of 
curves and up-strokes. The graffiti of Pompei were written on 
the most unyielding of all the materials chosen to receive writing. 
In them up-strokes are almost wholly wanting and it is evident 
that curves were impossible except on a very large scale, for the 
granular surface of the walls offered too great a resistance to the 
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metal point. The writing of the graffiti is even more cramped 
and angular than any found on lead. But beneath all these 
differences due to materials the typical hands of the various 
periods can be distinguished. Applying this conclusion spe- 
cifically to our tablets we find that with all their peculiarities 
of handwriting they show, even without the detailed analysis 
which follows, their close kinship with all cursive writing of the 
first century B. C. on lead, papyrus, wax, or wall. 

In our tablets A is the most variable letter of the entire al- 
phabet. Stripped of its eccentricities it reduces itself to four 
types — A A. These are older forms than a very large 
number of those found in the Pompeian wax-tablets and are 
apparently about contemporary with those in columns J, I], III, 
IV (Plate VIII). But other letters are more conclusive for date. 
(Cf. the tables in Cagnat, Cours d’ Epigraphie Latine, 3 ed., p. 3). 

B resolves itself into two types. One is manifestly a copy of 
the capital, as in the first line of Plotius and Vesonia, where for 
obvious reasons all the letters are written with much more than 
ordinary care. The other type — ) — is shown by a com- 
parison with the same letter in other alphabets to be confined to 
handwriting of the first century B.c. The concave upper portion 
of the right-hand stroke differentiates it from the later cursive 
form — a— which is easily mistaken for a D. But the early 
form cannot be so mistaken. This letter, therefore, points with 
considerable probability to the first century B. Cc. as the period 
to which our tablets belong. 

C varies just as we shouid expect a curve to do on this mate- 
rial. The form with two strokes seen in columns III-X does 
not occur in our tablets, and, as it is found on lead only in the 
later period, may have been developed on papyrus. 

D clings closely to the capital in form — 7D. Save in one or 
two instances, and those accidental, the left-hand stroke is per- 
pendicular, while the right-hand stroke extends in a regular 
curve from a point to the left of and above the other stroke to 
a point to the right of and below it, thus describing a quadrant. 
The minuscule d is formed by converting the left-hand stroke 
into a loop and the right into a straight line which gradually 
assumes the perpendicular. This letter, therefore, is a good 
indicator of period. 

E and F are uniformly II and |I, and are of no value in dating, 
as consultation of the tables will show. 
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I Il Ill IV Aqguillia Plotius Avonia Vesonia Secunda Vv 


I. Pompeian Graffiti. C. 1. L. IV 4966-4973. Date, 75-40 B. c. 


II. Roman Lead Tablet. C. I. L. I 818, VI 140; Ritschl, P. L. M. E. 


xvii 30. Date, 50-10 B. Cc. 


III. Rainer Papyrus. Wessely, Schrifttafeln zur alteren lateinischen 


Palaographie, Plate I. Date, 21-18 B. c. 
IV. Rainer Papyrus. Same as for column III. 


V. Pompeian Wax Tablets. C.1. L. IV’. Date, 53-79 A. pb. 
VI. Dacian Wax Tablets. C. 1. L. III’. Date, 139-167 a. pv. 
VII. British Museum Papyrus. Palaeographical Society II 190. Date, 
166 A. D. 
VIII. Lead Tablets from Nomentum. Audollent, 133-136. Date, end of 
second or beginning of third century A. b. 
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V. Pompeian Wax Tablets. C.1I. L. IV. Date, 53-79 A. pv. IX. $ 
VI. Dacian Wax Tablets. C. I. L. III’. Date, 139-167 a. pb. 


VII. British Museum Papyrus. Palaeographical Society II 190. Date, 


166 A. D. 
VIII. Lead Tablets from Nomentum. Audollent, 133-136. 
second or beginning of third century A. pb. 
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IX. Sethian Lead Tablets. Winsch, Sethianische Tafeln. Date, 


Hadrumetum. Audollent, 286. Date, third 


fourth century A. D. 


X. Lead Tablet from 


century A. D. 
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G is almost uniformly CG, its variations being accidental. This 
points to a date at least as early as the Pompeian wax-tablets. 

H exhibits consistently the pure capital form. All of its lines 
are practically straight, and show none of the minuscule tendency 
seen even as early as the handwritings of columns III and IV. 
This letter may be classed with B and D for purposes of dating. 

I varies greatly in height, but there is no connection between 
this variation and the quantity of the vowel. 

K appears nowhere in the tablets. 

As a rule the lower stroke of L rises above the horizontal. 
In late handwriting the tendency was for it to drop. In column I 
we must understand a faint up-stroke, or an attempt at an up- 
stroke baulked by the unyielding surface of the wall, immediately 
preceding the visible down-stroke. The process of making this 
kind of L is seen with great distinctness in many instances in ail 
our tablets. 

M generally appears in the capital form with such modifications 
as the material would cause. In three tablets an occasional |II| 
is noted. 

N shows natural variations of the capital only. This letter and 
M are of no service in determining date. 

The two-stroked O — (), ({ — which is found in our tablets, 
is normal for all periods. The latter form may be attributed to 
haste rather than to material. 

The loop of P is never written; the letter is always |. This 
would point to a period prior to the second century A. D. 

Of Q our tablets give only the cursive form — 4 —, never 
the modified capital —(). Both forms are early, as Plate VIII 
shows. 

R is as a rule a hastily written capital, but sometimes shades 
off towards the purely cursive form without fully attaining it. 

S is uniformly made with only one stroke. It seems to be a 
little earlier than the forms in columns III and IV. 

T, V, and X fail to exhibit any noteworthy characteristics. 

Y and Z do not occur. 

In none of the five tablets is a ligature employed. This is 
characteristic of the defixiones and doubtless results from the 
desire to make the words complete. The Sethian tablets are an 
exception to the rule (cf. Wiinsch, Seth., pp. 53, 55), but even 
here the ligatures are few and simple. 

In nearly every instance the words are cleary divided from one 
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another by points situated a little above the line. Although 
unnecessary, this kind of punctuation is frequently observed 
even at the end of aline. On the other hand, the words of the 
oft-repeated phrase do ¢7bi are seldom divided. Wider spacing 
between words than between letters also helps to distinguish the 
different words. 

Among the palaeographical peculiarities of the tablets may be 
classed the syllabic division of words at the end of a line, as in 
Plotius 4. 13, and Vesonia 29. Very similar is the method of 
correcting an omission, as in Plotius 11. 


§2 Number of Hands. 


The handwriting of the several tablets is almost our sole crite- 
rion for determining the probable number of hands employed in 
their production. Examination shows that the same hand wrote 
Avonia, Vesonia, Plotius and Aquillia, although the script is not 
absolutely uniform. Avonia and Vesonia differ very little from 
one another. They are carefully and evenly written throughout. 
Plotius and Aquillia, on the contrary, manifest a great lack of 
care. The notable variation in size, slant, and alignment of the 
letters indicates a certain amount of haste. The hand, however, 
is the same (cf. with Avonia and Vesonia, e. g., Plotius 25-42, a 
passage written with more than usual care; and with Aquillia, 
Plotius 10-16, the most careless portion of that tablet). 

The relation of Secunda is by no means as easy to determine. 
Only a small portion of the tablet has survived. It shows fewer 
free curves, and, towards the end, degenerates to a mere scrawl. 
Nevertheless, taken as a whole, the hand is evidently the same as 
before. It is true that the writing is very much larger, but it was 
quite possible for a man to adopt a new size of handwriting in 
beginning a new tablet or a new page, as is shown by the 
enlarged hand uniformly maintained for seven lines on the 
reverse of Vesonia. A comparison of this with the best writing 
of Secunda makes it plain that the two handwritings are of equal 
proportions, and, moreover, exhibit in almost every point the 
same characteristics. With this conclusion compare the remark 
of Wiinsch : “ Die Hand eines Zauberer ist auch iiberall da im 
Spiele, wo ein Fund mehrere Tafeln mit demselben ausfiihr- 
lichen magischen Apparat vereinigt 


1Seth., p. 76, note 1. 
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There are, on the other hand, certain features of the formulae 
which tend to divide the tablets into groups in a striking way 
and which may have some connection with the question now 
under discussion. In Avonia and Vesonia we find scapudas (or 
scapulae) in its natural position ; both probably contain protinus 
and neither repeats the expression mz possit dormire. On the 
contrary, Plotius, Aquillia and Secunda show scafu/as out of its 
logical position, omit protinus, and repeat nz possit dormire with 
the addition of sazus or sana as the case may be. These dis- 
crepancies find their most plausible explanation in the assump- 
tion that the author first wrote Avonia and Vesonia, when he was 
fresh and unwearied, for they exhibit the best handwriting and 
contain fewest errors; that he next wrote Plotius and Aquillia 
(or in reverse order), omitting protinus, misplacing scapulas, 
repeating 2z possit dormire, and at the same time allowing the 
writing to degenerate somewhat ; and that last of all he wrote 
Secunda, where the mistakes of Plotius and Aquillia are repeated 
and the increasingly careless writing manifests the writer’s weari- 
ness in a long task and his growing impatience as he approached 
the end. 

§ 3 Provenience. 

Positive testimony is lacking to show exactly where the Johns 
Hopkins tablets were written, but the appearance of the zomina 
gentilia, Vesonia and Auonia, and the peculiar cast of the form- 
ulae, all point to Rome. 

The gens Vesonia, as was pointed out in the commentary on 
Vesonia, was known over a wide region of the Roman world. 
The name is found once in a Spanish inscription (CIL II 1509); 
eleven times in Campania and vicinity (IV 273; 830; (3471; 
3477; 3478; 3480; 3481; 3482; 4512);* 4012; 4678; 5918; X 
170; 901; 3091 bis); six times in Apulia and Samnium (IX 898; 
2020; 2021 bis; 2421 bis); once in Northern Italy (V 961); 
twelve times in Rome (VI 6136; 10407; 20638 ter; 28621 bis; 
28622; 28623 bis; 28624; XV 3688); once in Gallia Narbonensis 
(XII 5690-128). In brief, the name is found by far the most 
frequently in Central Italy. 

In the second place a peculiar cast of the formulae links them 
with formulae the provenience of which is certain. Formulae 
written in one locality are, as a rule, very similar in most partic- 


1 Numbers in brackets refer to one individual. 
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ulars; while there may be many individual differences in spelling 
and in the order of the expressions employed, yet there still 
remain the ear-marks of the local school of magi. For example, 
formulae from Cyprus have such strong mutual resemblances 
that these, in the absence of other evidences, would be sufficient 
to identify a tablet from that island ;' and the same is true of the 
tablets from Carthage,? Hadrumetum,,’ and fourth century Rome.* 
The mutual resemblances among formulae from other localities 
are less marked, but are nevertheless far from being imaginary ; 
e. g., the Cnidian® and the Attic formulae.® In addition to these 
there is a group of three tablets from Latium’ whose formulae 
resemble not only one another but also the formulae of our 
tablets. The feature common to all is the painfully detailed list 
of bodily members of the several victims concerned. This is 
found to some extent in other groups, but in none but the group 
from Latium does it receive such careful attention. Audollent 
assigns all three tablets to the second century of the Christian 
era, a period at least two centuries later than that in which our 
tablets originated. But the chronology of these compositions 
has less bearing in the present connection than the fact that all 
possess in common a characteristic feature which stamps them 
as a local group. It seems therefore likely that our tablets rep- 
resent an early type of which the later formulae are degenerate 
offspring.° 

Still clearer and more definite indications are furnished by the 
range of the gens Auonia which is known only from epigraphical 
sources. The name (including the form Aonza) occurs in thirty- 
six inscriptions from Rome, in three from Latium and in only 
five from all other localities together (cf. Thes. Ling. Lat. under 
Auonius and Aonius.) Its presence in our tablets points with 


1Cf, Aud. 22-37. 

Aud. 234-242. 

3 Cf. Aud. 272-274; 275-284; 286-291 ; 292-294. 

*Cf. Aud. 159-187== Winsch, Seth. 

5 Cf. Aud. 1-13. 6 Wiinsch DTA 64-73; Aud., p. xlv. 

7 Aud. 134; 1353 190. 8 Cf. Aud. ind., p. 556; Schneider no. 389. 

9“ Dissentire praecipue defixiones fateor quae locis aetateque separatae 
a diuersissimis exaratae sunt hominibus, dum contra arta quadam adfinitate 
ne dicam cognatione fere coniunguntur quae conscriptae simul fuerunt ; 
diuisos nihilominus regione quanquam re et tempore proximos titulos aut 
contra loco uicinos aetate longinquos non miraberis omnino non consonare”’. 
Aud., p. xevii. 
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strong probability to the conclusion that they were written in 
Rome. 
§4 Date of the Tablets. 

The only evidence bearing on the date to which the tablets 
should be assigned is that furnished by the text itself, especially 
the type of the alphabet, the use of the aspirate ch, of ez for 7, of 
lucto for the deponent /ucfor, and finally the order of words in 
the name Maxima Vesonia. 

The alphabet has been so fully discussed in §1 that only a 
summary of its special features needs to be given here. The 
letters may be divided into three grades according to their 
importance in thisconnection. First, there are those letters that 
have practically no value—C, E, F, I, M, N, O, Q, T, V, X; 
secondly, those that indicate the time within certain broad limits 
—A, G, L, P, R; and thirdly, those that determine the period 
within comparatively narrow limits—B, D, H, S. 

The letters of the second group alone warrant the assertion 
that our tablets are earlier than the wax-tablets of Dacia; but 
those of the third group set the limit back fully a century. In 
fact, they probably antedate the hands represented in columns 
III and IV of Plate VIII, and at the same time fall between the 
periods represented by the hands incolumns IandII. BandH 
are particularly decisive letters. Alphabetical peculiarities, there- 
fore, not only fix the terminus ad quem at 100 A. D., but point to 
the period between 75 and 25 B. C. 

The use of the aspirate ch in pulchra and bracchia sets the 
terminus a guo not earlier than 105, and, in all probability not 
earlier than 75 B. C.; for only one example’ of an aspirated 
consonant is noted prior to the period 105-95. The phenomenon 
fluctuates between 95 and 55, but after that date is practically 
constant.” 

The use of ez for z occurs in our tablets in sez, sezue, seic, suets, 
net, deicere. The first four words appear uniformly thus, but 
the last two appear generally as mz and dicere. The absence 
of ze is noteworthy. 

In the department of defixiones every tablet where ez is used 
for zis assigned to the first century B.c. The following words 
occur: ezmferis (Aud. 137, 1); inferets (199, 6); misez (197, 3); 


ICIL I 541; VI 331. 
? Ritschl, Opus, IV, p. 765; Schneider, p. 131. 
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seiue (196, 3); guet (139, 11); sete (139, 3. 9); “bet (139, 13). 
In his note on izferezs Audollent accounts the spelling as one of 
the reasons for assigning the tablet in which it is found to the 
first century B. C. 

Beside this we place the testimony of the Pompeian private 
inscriptions which likewise belong to the vulgar sphere. Here 
Lommatzsch’ has collected the instances that manifestly belong 
to the Empire and finds only eighteen. ‘This’, he says, 
“beside the great mass of extant inscriptions is a vanishingly 
small number”. His final conclusion (p. 137) embracing official 
and private inscriptions together is that the use of ez for z in the 
inscriptions of the Empire is limited to a few quite definite 
instances, especially the plural endings of the second declension ; 
and, though frequent at the beginning of the Empire, it soon 
declines to the extent of practically disappearing, except in a 
few fossilized words, as heic, sez, seine, setc. 

So far, then, as suezs, sez, secue and seze are concerned, there is 
nothing to suggest a period earlier than the reign of Augustus, 
but deicere occurring twice and ez three times as against dicere 
eight times and zz fourteen times point back to a period of transi- 
tion. In accurately dated inscriptions deicere dies out with the 
Lex Iulia Municipalis’ of 45 B. c., where we find only dezce? (8) 
and deicere (110) as compared with many occurrences of the 
later form. In this inscription 2z is found only once (136) and 
nmiue once (131); ~ez and zezue ten times all told, while examples 
of me and meue are too numerous to count. These facts, too, 
point to a period of transition and to the decided predominance 
of me and dicere over the earlier forms. In the Cenotaphia 
Pisana* of 13 A. D. mez and meiue have disappeared and only mz, 
niue,and ne, neue remain, while the Monumentum Ancyranum 
of the next year shows only ze. Doubtless had the Pisan 
inscriptions been under Imperial direction the forms mz and niue 
would not have appeared at all. Now Ritschl* has observed 
that Zz occupied a middle position in time between mez and ne. 
In other words, ze was the form employed almost exclusively in 
the fifth century of the city ; then mez appeared followed closely 
by zz. Inthe seventh century the three forms are used side by 
side ; but in the eighth z forms drop out, ez forms appear but 


1 Pp, 132-133. *CIL I 206, 
3CIL XI 1420-1421. * Opus. II, pp. 624 ff. 
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seldom,' and me forms become the standard. The almost exclu- 
sive use of 72 in our tablets is, therefore, clear warrant for assign- 
ing them to a period not far removed from the Lex Iulia Munici- 
palis, say not later than 25 B. C. 

The use of /ucto in the active voice points with considerable 
probability to the first century B.c. The latest appearance of 
lucto uncompounded is a passage in the De Lingua Latina of 
Varro’ which was written before 43 B.c.° Only the compound 
velucto is noted after the end of the Republic and that only three 
times and under circumstances where we should expect to find 
archaic diction. The testimony of Priscian relative to the an- 
tiquity of /ucto is that it was used only by the very early authors.* 
In our tablets, therefore, we have one of the latest recorded ex- 
amples of this verb which disappears from extant literature before 
40 B. c.° 

Mommsen in a note on CIL I 1063 makes this remark: “ In- 
sunt in hoc cum quibusdam notis altioris antiquitatis ut sunt 
nomen proprium muliebre primo loco positum (Marta Postumia, 
Saluia Seruia) et orthographica quaedam (berteis, meets, Anti- 
ocus)”.... Qur tablets exhibit the first of these phenomena in 
the name Maxima Vesonia, and possibly in Aguzilia.’ It is well- 
known that in the earlier Republic a daughter’s name’ was made 
up of her father’s gentilicium and an individual name used as 
a praenomen: e. g., Secunda Valeria, Maxsuma Sadria, Prima 
Pompeia. This praenomen was not abbreviated like the mas- 
culine Araenomen, but was written in full. Its use was optional, 
however, and resembled in that respect the masculine cognomen. 
In the later Republic it became customary to drop the Jraenomen 
altogether and employ simply the gentile name; e. g., Antonia, 
Caesonia, Calpurnia, Cornelia, Julia. About the end of the 
Republic the custom changed again and the individual names 
were once more used, not as praenomina, however, but as cog- 
nomina; e. g., Vitellia Rufilla, Caecilia Metella. This became 


1Cf. Lomm. 2V 10, 61. 

3 See Schanz, Rimische Litteraturgeschichte, 3 ed. VIII 1, II, p. 441. 

4“ Praeterea plurima inuentuntur apud uetustissimos, quae contra 
consuetudinem uel actiuam pro passiua uel passiuam pro actiua habent 
terminationem, ut... lucto pro luctor..” VIII 5, 25 K. 

5 Cf. note on Plotius 7, and Neue III 53. 

® See Aquillia 3. 

™Cf. Marquardt-Mau, p. 17 which we have substantially translated. 
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the established custom forthe Empire.’ Now the name Maxima 
Vesonia belongs to the older type, while Auonia conforms either 
to the optional method of dropping the praenomen in the earlier 
period or to the customary usage of a somewhat later period. 
The mixed usage doubtless indicates a period of transition, which 
must be placed several years earlier than 25 B. C. and probably 
earlier than the year 40. At all events our tablets are earlier 
than Aud. 190 =CIL I 818, which is dated 50-10 B. C.; there 
we read Sergia Glycinna. 

In short, all the lines of evidence point clearly to the first 
century B. C. as the period in which the Johns Hopkins tablets 
were written. The character of the alphabet employed and the 
use of ez for 7 show that they are not later than 25 B. C., while 
the appearance of the aspirate ch indicates a time not much earlier 
than 75 B.C. The active /ucto could scarcely have appeared 
after 40 B.C., nor at the same time is it likely that the names 
Maxima Vesonia and Auonia could have been used together 
after that date. We are therefore justified in concluding that 
the tablets were written in the month of February (as the for- 
mulae state) during a year of the period between 75 and 40 B. C., 
the actual date probably being nearer to 40 than to 75. 


1 See also Mau in Pauly-Wissowa under cognomen, IV, p. 229. 
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INDICES. 


INDEX VERBORUM. 


Abbreviations. 


P=Plotius. 
S—Secunda. 


Acheruosiam, P 16, 11; 18,11; Av 
19, 12; 21, 12; V 24, 12; $27, 10; 
Aq 28, 10; 30, 10. 

adiutare, P 17, 29; 18, 29; Av 20, 
28; 21, 28; V 23, 30; 24,30; 8 
27, 25; Aq 29, 25; 30, 25. 

aliquid, (acc.), Av 20, 27; 21, 27; 8 
27, 25; Aq 30, 25. 

aliquit, (acc.), P 17, 28; 18, 28; V 
23, 29; 24, 29. 

amplius, P 17,45; 19, 45; Av 20, 
43; 22,48; V 23,47; 25,47; 8S 
28, 41; Aq 31, 39. 

animam, P 18, 8; Av 21,9; V 22, 9; 
24,9; S 27, 8; Aq 30, 8. 

ante, P 18, 16; Av 19,17; 21,17; 
V 22, 17; 24, 17; 8 27,15; Aq 
30, 14. 

anum, P 17, 35; 18, 35; Av 20, 34; 
21,34; V 25, 35; $ 26,30; 28, 30; 
Aq 30, 31. 

Aquillia, (nom.), Aq 30, 23. 

Aquilliae, (gen.), Aq 28, 3; 29, 3; 
30, 12. 17. 18. 19. 20. 21. 238. 

Aquilliam, Aq 31, 36. 

arcessitum, (sup.), P 16, 12; 18, 12; 
Av 19,18; 21,18; V 22,18; 24, 
18; 8 27,11; Aq 30, 11. 

aspicere, P 17,45; 19,45; Av 20, 
44; 22,44; V 23, 48; 25, 48; 8 
26, 41; 28, 41; Aq 31, 40. 

Auonia, (nom.), Av 20, 26; 21, 26. 

Auoniae, (gen.), P 16, 19; 18, 19; 
Av 19, 4. 20; 20, 25; 20, 4; 21, 
20. 25. 

Auoniaes, Av 19, 14. 19. 21. 22. 23; 
21, 14. 19. 21. 22, 23. 

Auoniam, Av 20, 39; 21, 39. 


Av=Avonia. 
Aq=Aquillia. 


V=Vesonia. 
F=fragment. 


bona, P 16,1; 17,1; Av 19, 1; 20, 
1; V 22,1; 24,1; S 27,1; Aq 
29, 1. 

bracchia, (acc.), P 17, 28; 18, 28; 
Av 20, 27; 21, 27; V 23, 29; 24, 
29; S 26, 24; 27, 24; Aq 30, 24. 
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40; V 22, 11; 23, 43; 24, 11; 25, 
43. 8 25, 9; 26, 87; 27, 9; 28, 
37; Aq 28,9; 30,9; 31, 36. 

tres, (acc.), P 16,14; 18, 14; Av 19, 
15 ; 21,15; V 22, 15; 24, 15; 8 27, 
13; Aq 80, 13. 

tricepitem, P 16, 13; 18, 18; V 22, 
13; 24,13; A 28,11; 30, 11; see 
tricipitem. 

tricipitem, Av 19, 14; 21, 14; 8 
27, 12. 

tuo, (dat.), P 16,4; 17,4; Av 19, 5; 
20,5; V 24,5; 8 27,4; Aq 29, 4. 


uenter = uentrem, P 17, 31; 18, 31; 
Av 20, 30; 21, 30; V 23, 32; 25, 
32; 8 26, 27; 27, 27; Aq 80, 27. 


Vesonia, (nom.), V 28, 28; 24, 28; 
see Maxima. 

Vesoniae, (gen.), V 22, 4. 14. 19. 21; 
28, 23. 24. 27; 24, 4. 14. 19. 21. 
23. 24. 27; see Maximae. 

Vesoniaes, V 22, 22; 24, 22. 
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Vesoniam, V 23, 42; 25, 42; see 
Maximam. 

uictimam, P 16, 9; 18, 9; Av 19, 
10; 21, 10; V 22, 10; 24,10; 8 
27, 8; Aq 30, 9. 

uictimas, P 16, 14; 18, 14; Av 19, 
15; 21, 15; V 22, 15; 24, 15; 
8 27,13; Aq 30, 13. 

uidere, P 19, 46 ; Av 20, 44; 22, 
44; V 23, 48 « 25, 48 ; 8 28, 42; 
Aq 31, 40. 

uincant, P 18, 8, Av 19, 9; 21, 9; 
V 22, 9; 24, 9; S 25, 7; 27, 7: 
Aq 28, 7; 30, 7. 

uires, (acc.), P 16, 3; 17,3; Av 19, 
3; 20,3; V 22, 3; 24, 3, ’S 27,3; 
Aq 29, 3. 

uiro, (dat. ), P16, 4; 17, 4; Av. 19, 
5; 20, 5; V 22, 5; 24,5: 8 27,4; 
Aq 29, 4. 

uirtute, P17, 38; Av 20, 36; 21, 36; 
V 23, 38: '25, 38 ; 26, 38 28° 
33 ; Aq 30, 33. 

uirtutes, (acc. ), P 16, 8; 17,3; Av 
19, 4; 20, 4; V 22, 3; 24,3; 8 
25, 3; 27,3; Aq 29, 3. 

uiscum =uiscus, (acc.), P 17, 33; 
18, 33; Ay 20, 82; 21, 32; V 23, 
34. 25, 34; 8 26, 29, 28, 29. , Aq 
29, 29; 30, 29. 


uitare, P 16,5; 17,5; Av 19, 6; 20, 
6; V 24, 6; 8 27, 5; Aq 29, 5. 
ullum, (acc. masc.), P 17, 45; 19, 
45; Av 20, 43; 22, 43; V 23, 47; 
25, 47; 8 26, ‘41; 28, 41; Aq 31, 

40. 

umblicus=umbilicus, (acc.), P 17, 
31; 18, 81; Av 20, 31; 21, 31; V 
23, 32; 25, 32; 8 26, 27; 27, 27; 
Aq 30, 27. 

umeros, P 17, 27; 18, 27; Av 20, 
26; 21, 26; V 23, 29; 24, 29; 
8 27, 24; Aq 30, 24. 

ungis = ungues (pedum), (acc.), P 

- 1%, 37; 18, 37; Av 20, 35; 21, 
85; V 23, 37; 25, 37; 8 28, 32; 
Aq 30, 32. 

urinam, P 17, 34; 18, 34; Av 20, 
83 ; 21, 33; V 28, 34; 25, 34; § 
28, 30; Aq 30, 30. 

usque, P 16, 8; 18, 8; Av 21, 9; 
V 22,9; 24, 9; 8 25, 7; 27, 7; 
Aq 28, 7; 380, 7. 

ut, P17, 42; 19, 42; Av 20, 40; 22, 

0; V 25, 48 ; 8 27,38; Aq 31, 37. 

uxsor, (voc.), P 16, 1; 17, 1; Av 
19, 2; 20, 2; V 22, 1; 24, 1; 
8 27,1; Aq 28,1; 29,1. 


To locate in the tablets the words of the remaining sections of the 


Indices consult the Index Verborum. 


Res Magica. 


Names of persons defixed. 
Aquillia. 
Auonia. 
Maxima Vesonia. 
Plotius (seruus) Auoniae. 


Names and epithets of deities. 
(Cerberum). 
canem tricepitem. 
Febri. 
cottidianae. 
quartanae. 
tertianae. 
Plutoni. 
uiro tuo (sc. Proserpinae) 
Proserpina. 
Acheru(o)siam. 
bona. 
Plutonis uxsor. 
pulchra. 
Saluia. 


Formulae deuotoriae. 
Representing (a) the action of the 

defigens. 

do. 

mandauit. 

mando. 

scripsit. 

scriptum fuerit. 

trado. 


(b) the wish of the defigens. 
disperdat. 
exse(a)t. 
perdat. 


(c) the action of the deities. 
deluctent. 
eripiant. 
eripiat. 
euincant. 
luctent. 
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INDICES. 67 
mandes. nares. 
tradas. nasum. 
uincant. natis. 

oriclas. 
Human members and faculties de- oriculas. 
fixed. palpebras. 
animam. palpetras. 
anum. pectus. 
bracchia. pedes. 
caput. plantas. 
collum. pulmones, 
colorem. pupillas. 
cor. salutem, 
corpus. scapulae. 
crura. scapulas. 
dentes. supercilia. 
digitos (manuum). talos. 
digitos (pedum). tibias. 
femina. uenter. 
frontem. uires. 
genua. uirtute. 
intestina. uirtutes 
iocinera. 
uiscum sacrum. 
labras. umblicus. 
latera. umeros. 
liguam. ungis. 
linguam. urinam. 


III 


Res GRAMMATICA. 


Letters changed. 
Vowels. 


e for i, tricepitem = tricipitem. 

i for e, natis = nates. 
polliciarus = pollicearis. 
ungis = ungues. 

o for i, iocinera = iecora. 

u fori, polliciarus = pollicearis. 


Consonants. 


t for b, palpetras = palpebras. 

t for d, aliquit = aliquid. 
quicquit = quicquid. 
quit = quid. 


Letters omitted within words. 


Vowels. 


a, exset — exseat. 

i, umblicus = umbilicus. 

u, oriclas = oriculas. 
ungis = ungues. 


Consonants, 


n, li(n)guam. 


Final letters dropped. 
Consonant. 

m, compote(m). 

lingua(m), 

mense(m). 

Letters inserted. 
Vowels. 

o, Acheru<o>siam. 


Consonants. 


8, ex<s>e(a)t. 
ux<s>or. 


Non-gemination. 
Consonants. 
ce, e(c)cillune. 


68 INDICES. 


Final syllable dropped. 
Ploti(um). 


Incorrect spelling. 
sentique = sentire. 


Form of declension. 


1st. gen., Auoniaes. 
Vesoniaes. 
2nd. gen., Ploti(i), 
acc., Ploti(um). 
8rd. abl., mensi. 
acc, pl., femina. 
iocinera. 
natis. 
ungis. 


Pronouns. 


dat., me = mihi. 

acc., e(c)cillunc. 
illunc. 
illanc. 


Declensions confused. 
labras — labra. 
uiscum = uiscus. 
Archaisms, 


ei for i, deicere, nei, sei, seic, 
seiue, sueis. 
i fore, ni. 


Syntax. 
Case. 


nom. for acc. scapulae=scapulas. 
uenter=uentrem. 
umblicus — umbili- 
cum. 
acc. for nom. quas = quae. 


Gender. 


masc. for neut. uiscum — uiscus. 
fem. for neut. labras = labra. 
neut. for masc. uenter = uentrem. 


Conjugation. 
Form. 
exset = ex<s>e(a)t. 


Deponent verbs as active. 


deluctent. 
luctent. 


Transitive verbs as intransitive. 
disperdat. 
perdat. 


Miscellaneous. 


quicquid = aliquid. 
quid = aliquid. 
seine = uel si. 
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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 


VoL. XXXIII, 2. WHOLE No. 130. 


I.—THE SCEPTICAL ASSAULT ON THE ROMAN 
TRADITION CONCERNING THE 
DRAMATIC SATURA. 


For more than twenty years Professors F. Leo and G. L. 
Hendrickson have sought to discredit the Roman tradition 
which declares that, prior to the time of wide and continuous 
influence of the Greeks upon the Roman mind and on Latin 
literature, there had been in Italy and in Rome native or quasi- 
native forms of the drama, among them the Versus Fescennini 
and the dramatic Satura.’ No one, so far as I know, has, in print, 


1For Leo’s papers see Hermes 24 (1889) .67-84, Varro und die Satire; 
Hermes 39 (1904) .63-77, Livius und Horaz tiber die Vorgeschichte des Rém- 
ischen Dramas. These had been preceded in Germany by a brief discussion 
by O. Jahn; Hermes 2 (1867) .225-226. Upto 1894 the sceptics had attracted 
little attention in Germany, and none in America. Hendrickson (A. J.P. XV 
5, note 2) cited only Kiessling (in his edition of Horace’s Sermones, 1886, 
Einleitung VII, his notes on Serm. 1. 4. 1-6, and later his notes on Epistles 
2. I. 139-156), and B. Grubel, De Satirae Romanae Origine et Progressu (a 
Program of Posen, 1883), as followers of Jahn prior to Leo’s first paper in 1889. 

For Hendrickson’s papers see A. J. P. XV (1894). 1-30, The Dramatic 
Satura and the Old Comedy at Rome; A. J. P. XIX (1898). 285-311, A Pre- 
Varronian Chapter of Roman Literary History; Classical Philology 6 (1911). 
129-143, Satura—The Genesis of a Literary Form; Cl. Phil. 6, 334-343, The 
Provenance of Jerome’s Catalogue of Varro’s Works. 

For a time Professor Hendrickson’s first two papers attracted some atten- 
tion in this country: see papers by E. M. Pease, The Satirical Element in 
Ennius, P. A. P. A. 27 (1896). xlviii-l; Professor Pease again, the article 
Satira, in Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities (1897), 
1413-1416; H. M. Hopkins, Dramatic Satura in Relation to Book Satura, 
P. A. P. A, 31 (1900). I-li; B. L. Gildersleeve, the article Satire, in the Uni- 
versal Cyclopaedia and Atlas (1901); J. Elmore, Livy’s Account of the Dra- 
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Final syllable dropped. 
Ploti(um). 


Incorrect spelling. 
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Form of declension. 
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acc., Ploti(um). 
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seiue, sueis. 
i fore, ni. 


Syntax. 
Case. 


nom. for acc. scapulae=scapulas. 
uenter=uentrem. 
umblicus — umbili- 
cum. 
acc. for nom. quas = quae. 


Gender. 


masc. for neut. uiscum — uiscus. 
fem. for neut. labras = labra. 
neut. for masc. uenter = uentrem. 


Conjugation. 
Form. 
exset = ex<s>e(a)t. 


Deponent verbs as active. 


deluctent. 
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Transitive verbs as intransitive. 


disperdat. 
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Miscellaneous. 
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